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PREFACE 


The writing of prefaces is, for the most part, work 
thrown away , and the writing of a preface to a novel is 
almost always a vam thmg hTevertheless, I am tempted 
to prefix a few words to this novel on its completion, not 
expectmg that many people will read them, but desirous, 
m domg so, of defendmg myseM agamst a charge which 
may possibly be made agamst me by the critics, — as to 
which I shall be unwilling to revert after it shall have 
been preferred 

I have mtroduced m The V%mr of Bullhampton the 
character of a girl whom I will call, — ^for want of a truer 
word that shall not m its truth be offensive, — a castaway 
I have endeavoured to endow her with qualities that may 
create sympathy, and I have brought her back at last 
from degradation at least to decency I have not married 
her to a wealthy lover, and I have endeavoured to explain 
that though there was possible to her a way out of perdi- 
tion, still thmgs could not be with her as they would 
have been had she not fallen 

There arises, of course, the question whether a novelist, 
who professes to write for the amusement of the young 
of both sexes, should allow himself to brmg upon his 
stage such a character as that of Carry Brattle ? It is 
not long smce, — it is well withm the memory of the 
author, — ^that the very existence of such a condition 
of life, as was hers, was supposed to be unknown to our 
sisters and daughters, and was, m truth, unknown to 
many of them. Whether that ignorance was good may 
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be questioned , but that it exists no longer is beyond 
question Then arises that further question, — ^how far 
the condition of such unfortunates should be made a 
matter of concern to the sweet young hearts of those 
whose delicacy and cleanliness of thought is a matter of 
pride to so many of us Cannot women, who are good, 
pity the suffermgs of the vicious, and do something perhaps 
to mitigate and shoiten them, without contamination 
from the vice ? It will be admitted probably by most 
men who have thought upon the subject that no fault 
among us is punished so heavily as that fault, often so 
light m itself but so terrible m its consequences to the 
less faulty of the two offenders, by which a woman falls 
All her own sex is agamst her, — and aU those of the other 
sex m whose vems runs the blood which she is thought to 
have contammated, and who, of nature, would befriend 
her were her trouble any other than it is 
She IS what she is, and remains m her abject, pitiless, 
unutterable misery, because this sentence of the world 
has placed her beyond the helping hand of Love and 
Friendship It may be said, no doubt, that the severity 
of this judgement acts as a protection to female virtue, — 
deterrmg, as ah known punishments do deter, from vice 
But this punishment, which is horrible beyond the con- 
ception of those who have not regarded it closely, is not 
known beforehand Instead of the punishment there 
is seen a false ghtter of gaudy hfe, — a glitter which is 
damnably false, — and which, alas, has been more often 
portrayed m glowmg colours, for the injury of young 
girls, than have those horrors, which ought to deter, with 
the dark shadowmgs which belong to them 
To write m fiction of one so fallen as the noblest of her 
sex, as one to be rewarded because of her weakness, as 
one whose life is happy, bright and glorious, is certainly 
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to allure to vice and misery But it may perhaps be 
possible that if the matter be handled with truth to hfe, 
some girl, who would have been thoughtless, may be 
made thoughtful, or some parent’s heart may be softened 
It may also at last be felt that this misery is worthy of 
alleviation, as is every misery to which Humanity is 
sub]ect 

A T 
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VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON 


CHAPTER I 

BULLHAMPTON 

I AM disposed to believe that no novel reader in England 
has seen the httle town of Bulihampton, in Wiltshire, 
except such novel readers as hve there, and those others, 
very few in number, who visit it perhaps four times a 
year for the purposes of trade, and who are known as 
commercial gentlemen Bulihampton is seventeen miles 
from Sahsbury, eleven from Mailborough, nin§ from 
Westbuiy, seven from Heytesbury, and five from the 
nearest railroad station, which is called Bulihampton 
Road, and lies on the hne from Salisbury to Yeovil It 
IS not quite on Sahsbury Plain, but probably was so once, 
when Sahsbury Plain was wider than it is now Whether 
it should be called a small town or a large village I cannot 
say It has no mayor, and no market, but it has a fair 
There rages a feud m Bulihampton touching this want 
of a market, as there are certam BuUhamptonites who 
aver that the charter givmg aU rights of a market to 
Bulihampton does exist , and that at one period m its 
history the market existed also, — ^for a year or two , but 
the tlnee bakers and two butchers are opposed to change , 
and the patriots of the place, though they declaim on 
the matter over their evenmg pipes and gm and- water, 
have not enough of matutmal zeal to carry out their 
purpose Bulihampton is situated on a httle river, which 
meanders through the chalky ground, and has a quiet, 
slow, dreamy prettmess of its own A mile above the 
town, — ^for we wiU call it a town, — ^the stream divides 
itself into many streamlets, and there is a district called 
the Water Meads, m which bridges are more frequent 
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than trustworthy, in which there are hundreds of httle 
sluice gates for regulating the irrigation, and a growth 
of grass which is a source of much anxiety and considerable 
trouble to the farmers There is a water mill here, too, 
very low, with ever a floury, mealy look, with a pasty 
look often, as the flour becomes damp with the spray of 
the water as it is thrown by the mill wheel It seems to 
be a tattered, shattered, ramshackle concern, but it has 
been in the same famdy for many years , and as the 
family has not hitherto been in distress, it may be sup- 
posed that the mill still affords a fair means of livelihood 
The Brattles, — for Jacob Biattle is the miller’s name, — 
have ever been known as men who paid their way, and 
were able to hold up their heads But nevertheless 
Jacob Brattle is ever at war with his landlord in regard 
to repairs wanted for his mill, and Mr Gilmore, the land- 
lord in question, declares that he wishes that the Avon 
would some mght run so high as to carry off the mill 
altogether Bullharapton is very quiet There is no 
special trade in the place Its interests are altogether 
agricultural It has no newspaper Its tendencies are 
altogether conservative It is a good deal given to religion , 
and the Primitive Methodists have a veiy strong holding 
there, although in all Wiltshire there is not a clergyman 
more popular in his own paiish than the Rev Frank 
Fenwick He himself, in his inner heart, rather hkes 
his rival, Mr Puddleham, the dissenting minister , 
because Mr Puddleham is an earnest man, who, m spite 
of the intensity of his ignorance, is efficacious among 
the poor But Mr Fenwick is bound to keep up the fight , 
and Mr Puddleham considers it to be his duty to put 
down Mr Fenwick and the Church Estabhshment alto- 
gether 

The men of Bullhampton, and the women also, are 
aware that the glory has departed from them, m that 
Bullhampton was once a borough, and returned two 
members to Parliament No borough more close, or 
shall we say more rotten, ever existed It was not that 
the Marquis of Trowbridge had, what has often delicately 
been called, an interest m it , but he held it absolutely 
in his breeches pocket, to do with it as he hked , and it 
had been the liking of the late Marquis to sell one of the 
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seats at every election to the higiiest bidder on his side 
in politics Nevertheless, the people of BuUhampton 
had gloried in being a borough, and the shame, or at 
least the regret of their downfall, had not yet altogether 
passed away when the tidings of a new Reform Bill came 
upon them The people of BuUhampton are notoriously 
slow to learn, and slow to forget It was told of a farmer 
of BuUhampton, in old days, that he asked what had 
become of Charles I, when told that Charles II had been 
restored Cromwell had come and gone, and had not 
disturbed him at BuUhampton 
x\t BuUhampton there is no pubho building, except 
the church, which indeed is a very handsome edifice 
with a magnificent tower, a thmg to go to see, and almost 
as worthy of a visit as its neighbour the cathedral at 
Sahsbury The body of the church is somewhat low, 
but its yellow-gray colour is perfect, and there is, more- 
over, a Norman door, and there are Early Enghsh windows 
in the aisle, and a perfection of perpendicular architecture 
in the chancel, all of which should brmg many visitors 
to BuUhampton , and there are brasses in the nave, 
very curious, and one or two tombs of the Gilmore family, 
very rare m their construction, and the churchyard is 
large and green, and bowery, with the Avon flowmg 
close under it, and nooks in it which would make a man 
wish to die that he might be buried there The church 
and churchyard of BuUhampton are indeed perfect, 
and yet but few people go to see it It has not as yet had 
its own bard to smg its praises Properly it is caUed Bull 
hampton Monachorum, the hvmg having belonged to the 
friars of Chiltern The great tithes now go to the Earl of 
Todmorden, who has no other mterest in the place what 
ever, and who never saw it The benefice belongs to 
St John’s, Oxford, and as the vicarage is not worth more 
than £400 a year, it happens that a clergyman generaUy 
accepts it before he has lived for twenty or thirty years 
m the common room of his coUege Mr Fenwick took 
it on his marriage, when he was about twenty seven, 
and BuUhampton has been lucky 
The bulk of the parish belongs to the Marquis of Trow- 
bridge, who, however, has no residence within ten miles 
of it The squire of the parish is Squire Gilmore, — Harry 
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Gilmore, — and he possesses every acre in it that is not 
owned by the Marquis With the village, or town as 
it may be, Mr Gilmore has no concern, but he owns 
a large tract of the water meads, and again has a faini 
or two up on the downs as you go towaids Chiltern But 
they he out of the parish of Bullhampton Altogether 
he is a man of about fifteen hundred a year, and as he 
IS not as yet married, many a Wiltshire mother’s eye is 
turned towards Hampton Privets, as Mr Gilmore’s 
house is, somewhat fantastically, named 
Mr Gilmore’s character must be made to develops 
itself m these pages, — ^if such developing may be accom- 
phshed He is to be our heio, — or at least one of two 
The author will not, m these early words, declare that the 
squire will be his favourite hero, as he will wish that his 
readers should form their own opinions on that matter 
At this period he was a man somewhat over thirty, — 
perhaps thirty three years of age, who had done fairly 
well at Harrow and at Oxford, but had never done enough 
to make his friends regard him as a swan He still read 
a good deal , but he shot and fished more than he read, 
and had become, smce his residence at the Privets, very 
fond of the outside of his books Nevertheless, he went 
on buying books, and was rather proud of his library 
He had travelled a good deal, and was a politician, — 
somewhat scandahsmg his own tenants and other Bull- 
hamptomtes by votmg for the hberal candidates for his 
division of the county The Marquis of Trowbridge 
did not know him, but regarded him as an objectionable 
person, who did not understand the nature of the duties 
which devolved upon him as a country gentleman , and 
the Marquis himself was always spoken of by Mr Gilmore 
as— an idiot On these various grounds the squire has 
hitherto regarded himself as being a httle m advance 
of other squires, and has, perhaps, given himself more 
credit than he has deserved for intellectuality But he 
IS a man with a good heart, and a pure mind, generous, 
desirous of being just, somewhat sparing of that which 
IS his own, never desirous of that which is another’s 
He IS good lookmg, though, perhaps, somewhat ordmary 
m appearance , tall, strong, with dark-brown hair, and 
dark brown whiskers, with small, quick gray eyes, and 
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teeth which are almost too white and too perfect foi 
a man Perhaps it is his greatest fault that he thinks 
that as a liberal pohtician and as an English country 
gentleman he has combined in his own position all that 
IS most desirable upon earth To have the acres without 
the acre laden brains, is, he thinks, everything 
And now it may be as well told at once that Mr Gilmore 
is over head and ears in love with a young lady to whom 
he has offered his hand and all that can be made to 
appertam to the future mistress of Hampton Privets 
And the lady is one who has nothing to give in return 
but her hand, and her heart, and herself The neighbours 
all round the country have been saying for the last five 
yeais that Harry Gilmore was looking out for an heiress , 
for it has always been told of Harry, especially among 
those who have opposed him in politics, that he had a keen 
eye for the mam chance But Mary Lowther has not, 
and never can have, a penny with which to make up for 
any deficiency in her own personal attributes But 
Mary is a lady, and Harry Gilmore thinks her the sweetest 
woman on whom his eye ever rested Whatever resolu 
tions as to fortune hunting he may have made, — though 
probably none were ever made, — they have all now gone 
to the wmds He is so absolutely in love that nothing 
m the world is, to him, at present worth thinkmg about 
except Mary Lowther I do not doubt that he would 
vote for a conservative candidate if Mary Lowther so 
ordered him , or consent to go and live in New York if 
Mary Lowther would accept him on no other condition 
All BuUhampton parish is nothmg to him at the present 
moment, except as far as it is connected with Mary 
Lowther Hampton Privets is dear to him only as far 
as it can be made to look attractive in the eyes of Mary 
Lowther The mill is to be repaired, though he knows 
he will never get any interest on the outlay, because 
Mary Lowther has said that Bullhampton water meads 
would be destroyed if the mill weie to tumble down 
He has drawn for himself mental pictures of Mary Lowther 
till he has invested her with every charm and grace and 
virtue that can adorn a woman In very truth he beheves 
her to be perfect He is actually and absolutely in love 
Mary Lowther has hitherto neither accepted nor rejected 
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him In a very few lines further on we will tell how the 
matter stands between them 
It has already been told that the Rev Frank Fenwick 
IS Vicar of BuUhampton Perhaps he was somewhat 
guided in his taking of the living by the fact that Harry 
Gilmore, the squire of the parish, had been his very 
mtimate friend at Oxford Fenwick, at the period with 
which we are about to begin our story, had been six 
years at BuUhampton, and had been married about 
five and a half Of him something has already been said, 
and perhaps it may be only necessary further to state 
that he is a tall, fair haired man, already becoming 
somewhat bald on the top of his head, with bright eyes, 
and the slightest possible amount of whiskers, and a look 
about his nose and mouth which seems to imply that 
he could be severe if he were not so thoroughly good 
humoured He has more of breeding in his appearance 
than his friend, — a show of higher blood , though whence 
comes such show, and how one discerns that appearance, 
few of us can tell He was a man who read more and 
thought more than Harry Gilmore, though given much 
to athletics and very fond of field sports It shall only 
further be said of Fiank Fenwick that he esteemed both 
his churchwardens and his bishop, and was afraid of 
neither 

His wife had been a Miss Balfour, from Loring, m 
Gloucestershire, and had had some considerable fortune 
She was now the mother of four children, and, as Fenwick 
used to say, might have fourteen for anything he knew 
But as he also had possessed some small means of his 
own, there was no poverty, or prospect of poverty at 
the vicarage, and the babies were made welcome as they 
came Mrs Fenwick is as good a specimen of an English 
country parson’s wife as you shall meet in a county, — 
gay, good lookmg, fond of the society around her, with 
a little dash of fun, knowing in blankets and corduroys 
and coals and tea , knowmg also as to beer and gin and 
tobacco , acquainted with every man and woman in 
the parish , thmkmg her husband to be quite as good 
as the squire in regard to position, and to be infimtely 
superior to the squire, or any other man in the world, 
m regard to his personal self,— a handsome, pleasant. 
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well dre«!sed lady, who has no nonsense about her Such 
a one was, and is, Mrs Fenwick 

Now the Balfours weie considerable people at Loring, 
though their property was not county property , and 
it was always considered that Janet Balfour might have 
done better than she did, in a worldly point of view Of 
that, however, little had been said at Loring, because 
it soon became known there that she and her husband 
stood rather well in the country round about Bullhampton , 
and when she asked Mary Lowther to come and stay 
with her lor six months, Mary Lowther’s aunt. Miss 
Mairable, had nothing to say against the arrangement, 
although she herself was a most particular old lady, 
and always remembered that Mary Lowi;her was third 
or fourth cousin to some earl m Scotland Nothing more 
shall be said of Miss Marrable at present, as it is expedient, 
for the sake of the story, that the reader should fix his 
attention on Bullhampton till he find himself quite at 
home theie I would wish him to know his way among 
the water meads, to be quite alive to the fact that the 
lodge of Hampton Privets is a mile and a quarter to the 
north of Bullhampton church, and half a mile across the 
fields west from Brattle’s mill, that Mr Fenwick’s 
parsonage adjoms the churchyard, being thus a httle 
farther from Hampton Pnvets than the church , and 
that there commences Bullhampton street, with its inn, — 
the Trowbridge Arms, its four public houses, its three 
bakers, and its two butchers The bounds of the parsonage 
run down to the river, so that the Vicar can catch his 
tiout from his owm bank, — though he much prefers to 
catch them at distances which admit of the appurte- 
nances of sport 

Now there must be one word of Mary Lowther, and 
then the story shall be commenced She had come to 
the vicarage in May, intending to stay a month, and it 
was now August, and she had been already three months 
with her friend Everybody said that she was staying 
because she intended to become the mistress of Hampton 
Privets It was a month since Harry Gilmore had formally 
made his offer, and as she had not refused him, and as 
she still stayed on, the folk of Bullhampton were justified 
in their conclusions She was a tall girl, with daik blown 
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hair, which she wore fastened in a knot at the back of 
her head, after the simplest fashion Her eyes were 
large and gray, and full of lustre , but they were not 
eyes which would make you say that Mary Lowther 
was especially a bright eyed girl They were eyes, how 
ever, which could make you think, when they looked 
at you, that if Mary Lowther would only hke you, how 
happy your lot would be, — that if she would love you, 
the world would have nothing higher or better to offer 
If you judged her face by any rules of beauty, you would 
say that it was too thin , but feeling its influence with 
sympathy, you could never wish it to be changed Her 
nose and mouth weie perfect How many httle noses 
there are on young women’s faces which of themselves 
cannot be said to be things of beauty, or joys for ever, 
although they do very well in their places ' There is the 
softness and colour of youth, and perhaps a dash of fun, 
and the eyes above are bright, and the lips below alluring 
In the midst of such sweet charms, what docs it matter 
that the nose be puggish, — or even a nose of putty, such as 
you think you might improve in the original material by a 
squeeze of your thumb and forefinger ? But with Mary 
Lowther her nose itself was a feature of exquisite beauty, 
a feature that could be eloquent with pity, reverence, 
or scorn The curves of the nostrils, with their almost 
transparent membranes, told of the working of the mind 
within, as every portion of human face should tell — m 
some degree And the mouth was equally expressive, 
though the bps were thin It was a mouth to watch, 
and listen to, and read with curious interest, rather than 
a mouth to kiss Not but that the desire to kiss would 
come, when there might be a hope to kiss with favour , — 
but they were lips which no man would think to ravage 
in boisterous play It nught have been said that there 
was a want oi capabihty for passion in her face, had it 
not been for the well marked dimple in her little ohm, — 
that soft couch in which one may be always sure, when 
one sees it, that some little imp of Love lies hidden 
It has already been said that Mary Lowther was tall, — 
taller than common Her back was as lovely a form of 
womanhood as man’s eye ever measured and appreciated 
Her movements, which were never naturally quick. 
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had a grace about them which touched men and women 
alike It was the very poetry of motion , but its chief 
beauty consisted in this, that it was what it was by no 
effort of her own We have all seen those eiBForts, and it may 
be that many of us have liked them when they have been 
made on our own behalf But no man as yet could ever 
have felt himself to be so far flattered by Miss Lowther 
Her dress was very plain , as it became her that it should 
be, for she was living on the kindness of an aunt who 
was herself not a rich woman But it may be doubted 
whether dress could have added much to her charms 

She was now turned one and-twenty, and though, 
doubtless, there were young men at Loring who had 
sighed for her smiles, no young man had sighed with any 
efficacy It must be acknowledged, indeed, that she was 
not a girl for whom the most susceptible of young men 
would sigh Young men given to sigh are generally 
attracted by some outward and visible sign of softness 
which may be taken as an indication that sighing will 
produce some result, however small At Lormg it was 
said that Mary Lowther was cold and repellent, and, on 
that account, one who might very probably descend to 
the shades as an old maid in spite of the beauty of which 
she was the acknowledged possessor No enemy, no 
friend, had ever accused her of bemg a flirt 

Such as she was, Harry Gilmore’s passion for her much 
astomshed his friends Those who knew him best had 
thought that, as regarded his fate matrimomal, — or 
non matrimomal, — ^there were three chances before him 
he might carry out their presumed intention of marry 
mg money, or he might become the sudden spoil of 
the bow and spear of some red cheeked lass , or he might 
walk on as an old bachelor, too cautious to be caught 
at all But none believed that he would become the 
victim of a grand passion for a poor, reticent, high bred, 
high-mmded specimen of womanhood Such, however, 
was now his condition 

He had an uncle, a clergyman, hvmg at Sahsbury, 
a prebendary there, who was a man of the world, and in 
whom Harry trusted more than in any other member 
of his own family Has mother had been the sister of 
the Kev Henry Eitzackerly Chamberlame , and as Mr 
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Chamberlaine had never married, much of his solicitude 
was bestowed upon his nephew 

‘ Don’t, my dear fellow,’ had been the prebendary’s 
advice when he was taken over to see Miss Lowther 
‘ She is a lady, no doubt , but you would never be your 
own master, and you would be a poor man till you died 
An easy temper and a little money are almost as common 
in our rank of life as destitution and obstinacy ’ On the 
day after this advice was given, Harry Gilmore made 
his formal offer 


CHAPTER II 
Flo’s red bail 

‘ You should give him an answer, dear, one way 
or the othei ’ These wise words were spoken by Mrs 
Fenwick to her friend as they sat together, with their 
work in their hands, on a garden seat under a cedar tree 
It was an August evenmg aftei dinnei, and the Vicar 
was out about his parish The two elder children were 
playing in the garden, and the two young women were 
alone together 

‘ Of course I shall give him an answer What answer 
does he wish ’ ’ 

‘ You know what answer he wishes If any man was 
ever m earnest he is ’ 

‘ Am I not doing the best I can for him then in waiting 
— ^to see whether I can say yes ’ ’ 

* It cannot be well for him to be in suspense on such 
a matter , and, dear Mary, it cannot be well for you 
either One always feels that when a girl bids a man to 
wait, she will take him after a while It always comes 
to that If you had been at home at Lonng, the time 
would not have been much , but, being so near to him, 
and seeing him eveiy day, must be bad You must 
both be in a state of fever ’ 

‘ Then I will go back to Lonng ’ 

* No , not now, tiU you have positively made up your 
mind, and given him an answer one way or the other 
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You could not go now and leave him m doubt Take 
him at once, and have done with it He is as good as gold ’ 
In answer to this, Maiy for a while said nothing, but 
went sedulously on with her work 

‘ Mamma,’ said a little girl, running up, followed by 
a nursery maid, ‘ the ball ’s in the water * ’ 

The child was a beautiful fair haired little darling 
about four and a half years old, and a boy, a year younger, 
and a little shorter, and a little stouter, was toddhng 
after her 

‘ The ball in the water, Flo ^ Can’t Jim get it out ’ ’ 

‘ Jim ’s gone, mamma ’ 

Then Jane, the nursery maid, proceeded to explain 
that the ball had rolled in and had been carried down the 
stream to some bushes, and that it was caught theie 
]ust out of reach of all that she, Jane, could do with 
a long stick for its recovery Jim, the gardener, was 
not to be found , and they were m despair lest the ball 
should become wet through and should perish 
Mary at once saw her opportumty of escape, — her 
opportumty for that five minutes of thought by herself 
which she needed ‘ I’ll come, Flo, and see what can be 
done,’ said Mary 

‘ Do , ’cause you is so big,’ said the little girl 
‘ We’ll see if my long arms won’t do as well as Jim’s,’ 
said Mary , ‘ only Jim would go in, perhaps, which I 
certainly shall not do ’ Then she took Flo by the hand, 
and together they ran down to the margin of the iiver 
There lay the treasure, a huge red inflated ball, ]ust 
stopped m its downward current by a short projecting 
stick Jim could have got it certainly, because he could 
have suspended himself over the stream from a bough, 
and could have dislodged the ball, and have floated it on 
to the bank 

‘ Lean over, Mary, — a, great deal, and we’ll hold you,’ 
said Flo, to whom her ball was at this moment worth 
any effort Mary did lean over, and poked at it, and at 
last thought that she would tiust herself to the bough, 
as Jim would have done, and became more and more 
venturous, and at last touched the ball, and then, at last, 
— ^fell into the river ’ Immediately there was a scream 
and a roar, and a splashmg about of skirts and petticoats 
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and by the time that Mrs Fenwick was on the bank, 
Mary Lowther had extricated herselt, and had trium 
phantly brought out Flo’s treasure with her 
‘ Mary, are you hurt ’ ’ said her friend 
* What should hurt me ’ Oh dear, oh dear ^ I never 
fell into a river before My darlmg Flo, don’t be unhappy 
It’s such good fun Only you mustn’t fall m ;^ouiself, 
till you’re as big as I am ’ Flo was in an agony of tears, 
not deigning to look at the rescued ball 

‘You do not mean that your head has been under ’ ’ 
said Mrs Fenwick 

‘ My face was, and I felt so odd For about half a 
moment I had a sound of Ophelia in my ears Then 
I was laughmg at myself for being such a goose ’ 

‘ You’d better come up and go to bed, dear , and I’ll 
get you somethmg warm ’ 

‘ I won’t go to bed, and I won’t have anything warm , 
but I will change my clothes What an adventure ’ 
What will Mr Fenwick say ’ ’ 

‘ What will Mr Gihnore say ’ ’ To this Mary Lowther 
made no answer, but went straight up to the house, and 
into her room, and changed her clothes 
While she was there Fenwick and Gilmore both appeared 
at the open window of the drawing room m which Mrs 
Fenwick was sitting She had known well enough that 
Harry Gilmore would not let the evening pass without 
oommg to the vicarage, and at one time had hoped to 
persuade Mary Lowther to give her verdict on this verv 
day Both she and her husband were painfully anxious 
that Harry might succeed Fenwick had loved the man 
dearly for many years, and Janet Fenwick had loved 
him smce she had known him as her husband’s friend 
They both felt that he was showmg more of manhood 
than they had expected from him m the persistency of 
his love, and that he deserved his reward And they 
both believed also that for Mary herself it would be a 
prosperous and a happy marriage And then, where is 
the married woman who does not wish that the maiden 
friend who comes to stay with her should find a husband 
m her house ? The parson and his wife were altogether 
of one mmd m this matter, and thought that Mary Lowther 
ought to be made to give herself to Harry Gilmore 
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‘ What do you think has happened ’ ’ said hirs Fenwick, 
coming to the window, which opened down to the ground 
‘ Mary Lowther has fallen into the river ’ 

‘ Fallen where ’ ’ shouted Gilmore, puttmg up both 
his hands, and seeming to prepare himself to rush awav 
among the river gods in search of his love 
‘ Don’t be alarmed, Mr Gilmore, she ’s upstairs, quite 
safe, — only she has had a ducking’ Then the circum- 
stances were explained, and the papa declared magisterially 
that Flo must not play any more with her ball near the 
river, — an order to which it was not probable that much 
close attention would ever be paid 

‘ I suppose Miss Lowther will have gone to bed ? ’ 
said Gilmore 

‘ On the contrary, I expect her every moment I 
suggested bed, and warm dnnks, and cossettmg, but 
she would have none of it She scrambled out all by 
herself, and seemed to thmk it very good fun ’ 

‘ Come in at any rate and have some tea,’ said the 
Vicar ‘ If you start before eleven. I’ll walk half the way 
back with you ’ 

In the mean time, in spite of her accident, Mary had 
gamed the opportumty that she had required The pomt 
lor seK meditation was not so much whether she would 
or would not accept Mr Gilmore now, as that other 
pomt , — ^was she or was she not wrong to keep him m 
suspense She knew very well that she would not accept 
him now It seemed to her that a girl should know a man 
very thoroughly before she would be justified in trustmg 
herself altogether to his hands, and she thought that her 
knowledge of Mr Gilmore was insufficient It might 
however be the ease that in such circumstances duty 
required her to give him at once an unhesitatmg answer 
She did not find herself to be a bit nearer to knowing 
him and to loving him than she was a month smoe Her 
friend Janet had complained agam and agam of the 
suspense to which she was subjectmg the man, — but 
she knew on the other hand that her friend Janet did this 
in her mtense anxiety to promote the match Was it 
wrong to say to the man — ‘ I will wait and try ’ ? Her 
friend told her that to say that she would wait and try, 
vas in truth to say that she would take him at some 
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future tune , — ^that any girl who said so had almost 
committed herself to such a decision , — ^that the very 
fact that she was waitmg and trying to love a man ought 
to bind her to the man at last Such certainly had not 
been her own idea As far as she could at present look 
into her own future feelmgs, she did not think that she 
could ever bring herself to say that she would be this 
man’s wife There was a solemnity about the position 
which had never come fully home to her before she had 
been thus placed Everybody around her told her that 
the man’s happiness was reaUy bound up in her reply 
If this were so, — and she in truth believed that it was 
so, — ^was she not bound to give him every chance in her 
power ? And yet because she still doubted, she was told 
by her friend that she was behavmg badly ’ She would 
beheve her fnend, would confess her fault, and would tell 
her lover in what most respectful words of denial she 
could mould, that she would not be his wife For herself 
personally, there would be no sorrow in this, and no regret 

Her duckmg had given her time for all this thought , 
and then, having so decided, she went downstairs She 
was met, of course, with vanous inquiries about her bath 
Ml Gilmore was all pity, as though the accident were 
the most serious thing in the world Mr Fenwick was 
all mirth, as though there had never been a better joke 
Mrs Fenwick, who was perhaps unwise in her impatience, 
was specially anxious that her two guests might be left 
together She did not beheve that Mary Lowther would 
ever say the final No , and yet she thought also that, 
if it were so, the time had quite come in which Mary 
Lowther ought to say the final Yes 

‘ Let us go down and look at the spot,’ she said, after 
tea 

So they went down It was a beautiful August night 
There was no moon, and the twilight was over , but 
still it was not absolutely dark , and the air was as soft 
as a mother’s kiss to her sleeping child They walked 
down together, four abreast, across the lawn, and thence 
they reached a certain green orchard path that led 
down to the river Mrs Fenwick purposely went on 
with the lover, leavmg Mary with her husband, in order 
that there might be no appearance of a scheme She 
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would return with her husband, and then there might 
be a ramble among the paths, and the question would 
be pressed, and the thmg might be settled 
They saw through the gloom the spot where Mary 
had scrambled, and the water which had then been 
bright and smiling, was now black and awful 

‘ To think that you should have been in there ’ ’ said 
Harry Gilmore, shuddering 

‘ To think that she should ever have got out agam ’ ’ 
said the parson 

‘ It looks frightful in the dark,’ said Mrs Fenwick 
‘ Come away, Frank It makes me sick ’ And the charming 
schemer took her husband’s arm, and contmued the round 
of the garden ‘ I have been talkmg to her, and I think 
she would take him if he would ask her now ’ 

The other pair of course followed them Mary’s mmd 
was so fully made up, at this moment, that she almost 
wished that her compamon might ask the question She 
had been told that she was misusmg him , and she would 
misuse him no longer She had a firm No, as it were, 
within her grasp, and a resolution that she would not be 
dnven from it But he walked on beside her talking 
of the water, and of the danger, and of the chance of 
a cold, and got no nearer to the subject than to bid her 
thmk what sufPermg she would have caused had she failed 
to extricate herself from the pool He also had made 
up his mind Something had been said by himself of 
a certain day when last he had pleaded his cause , and 
that day would not come round till the morrow He 
considered himself pledged to restram himself till then , 
but on the morrow he would come to her 
There was a little gate which led from the parsonage 
garden through the churchyard to a field path, by which 
was the nearest way to Hampton Privets 

* I’ll leave you here,’ he said, ‘ because I don’t want 
to make Fenwick come out again to-night You won’t 
mind going up through the garden alone ’ ’ 

‘ Oh dear, no ’ 

‘ And, Miss Lowther, — ^pray, pray take care of yourself 
I hardly think you ought to have been out agam to night ’ 

‘ It was nothing, Mr Gilmore You make infimtely 
too much of it ’ 
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‘ How can I make too much of anything that regards 
you ? You will be at home to-morrow ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, I fancy so * 

‘ Do remain at home I intend to come down after 
lunch Do remain at home ’ He held her by the hand as 
be spoke to her, and she promised him that she would 
obey him He clearly was entitled to her obedience on 
such a point Then she slowly made her way round the 
garden, and entered the house at the front door, some 
quarter of an hour after the others 
Why should she refuse him ? What was it that she 
wanted in the world ’ She liked him, his manners, his 
character, his ways, his mode of life, and after a fashion 
she liked his person If there was more of love in the 
world than this, she did not think that it would ever 
come in her way Up to this time of her life she had 
never felt any such feeling If not for her own sake, 
why should she not do it for him ’ Why should he not 
be made happy ’ She had risked a plunge in the water 
to get Flo her ball, and she liked him better than she 
hked Flo It seemed that her mind had been altogether 
changed by that stroll through the dark alleys 
® VVell,* said Janet, ‘ how is it to be ’ ’ 

‘ He IS to come to morrow, and I do not know how it 
will be,* she said, turmng away to her own room 


CHAPTER III 

SAM BRATTLE 

It was about eleven o’clock when Gilmore passed 
through the wicket leadmg from the vicarage garden to 
the churchyard The path he was about to take crossed 
simply a corner of the church precmcts, as it came at 
once upon a pubho footway leadmg from the fields through 
the churchyard to the town There was, of course, no 
stoppmg the pubhc path, but Fenwick had been often 
advised to keep a lock on his own gate, as otherwise it 
almost seemed that the vicarage gardens were open to 
all Bullhampton But the look had never been put on 
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The gate was the way by which he and his family went to 
the church, and the parson was accustomed to say that 
however many keys there might be provided, he knew 
that there would never be one in his pocket when he wanted 
it And he was wont to add, when his wife would tease 
him on the subject, that they who desired to come in 
decently were welcome, and that they who were minded 
to make an entrance indecently would not be debarred 
by such rails and fences as hemmed in the vicarage 
grounds Gilmore, as he passed through the corner of 
the churchyard, clearly saw a man standing near to the 
stile leadmg from the fields Indeed, this man was quite 
close to him, although, from the want of light and the 
posture of the man, the face was invisible to him But 
he knew the feUow to be a stranger to BuUhampton 
The dress was strange, the manner was strange, and the 
mode of standing was strange Gilmore had hved at 
BuUhampton aU his life, and without much thought 
on the subject, knew BuUhampton ways The jacket 
which the man wore was a town made jacket, a jacket 
that had come farther a field even than Salisbury , and 
the man’s gaiters had a savour which was decidedly 
not of Wiltshire Dark as it was, he could see so much 
as this ‘ Good night, my friend,’ said Gilmore, in a 
sharp cheery voice The man muttered somethmg, 
and passed on as though to the viUage There had, 
however, been something m his position which made 
Gilmore think that the stranger had intended to trespass 
on his friend’s garden He crossed the stile into the fields, 
however, without waiting, — ^without having waited for 
half a moment, and immediately saw the figure of a 
second man standing down, hidden as it were in the ditch , 
and though he could discover no more than the cap and 
shoulders of the man through the gloom, he was sure he 
knew who it was that owned the cap and shoulders 
He did not speak again, but passed on quickly, thinking 
what he might best do The man whom he had seen 
and recognised had latterly been talked of as a discredit 
to his family, and anything but an honour to the usuaUy 
respectable inhabitants of BuUhampton 

On the further side of the church from the town was 
a farmyard, m the occupation of one of Lord Trowbridge’s 
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tenants, — a man who had ever been very keen at prevent- 
ing the inroads of trespassers, to which he had, perhaps, 
been driven by the fact that his land was traversed by 
various public pathways Now a public pathway through 
pasture is a nuisance, as it is impossible to induce those 
who use it to keep themselves to one beaten track , but 
a pathway through cornfields is worse, for, let what pains 
may be taken, wheat, beans, and barley will be torn 
down and trampled under foot And yet in apportiomng 
his rents, no landlord takes all this into consideration 
Farmer Trumbull considered it a good deal, and was 
often a wrathful man There was at any rate no right 
of way across his farmyard, and here he might keep as 
big a dog as he chose, chamed or unchained Harry 
Gfimore knew the dog well, and stood for a moment 
leaning on the gate 

* Who be there ’ ’ said the voice of the farmer 

* Is that you, Mr Trumbull ’ It is I, — Mr Gilmore 
I want to get round to the front of the parson’s house ’ 

‘ Zurely, zurely,’ said the farmer, coming forward 
and opening the gate ‘ Be there anythmg wrong about, 
Squire ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t know I think there is Speak softly I 
fancy there are men lymg m the churchyard ’ 

‘ I be a thinking so, too. Squire Bone’m was a growhng 
3ust now like the old ’un ’ Bone’m was the name of the 
bull dog as to which Gilmore had been solicitous as he 
looked over the gate ‘ What is’t t’ey’re up to ’ Not 
bugglary ’ 

‘ Our friend’s apricots, perhaps But I’ll 3ust move 
round to the front Do you and Bone’m keep a look- 
out here ’ 

‘Never fear. Squire, never fear Me and Bone’m 
together is a’most too much for ’em, bugglars and all ’ 
Then he led Mr Gilmore through the farmyard, and out 
on to the road, Bone’m growhng a low growl as he passed 
away 

The Squire burned along the high road, past the church, 
and m at the Vicarage front gate Knowing the place 
well, he could have made his way round mto the garden , 
but he thought it better to go to the front door There 
was no hght to be seen from the windows , but almost 
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all the rooms of the house looked out into the garden 
at the back He knocked sharply, and in a minute or 
two the door was opened by the parson in person 
‘ Frank,’ said the Squire 
‘ Halloo ^ IS that you ’ What ’s up now ’ ’ 

‘ Men who ought to be in bed I came across two men 
hanging about your gate in the churchyard, and I’m 
not sure there wasn’t a third ’ 

‘ They’re up to nothing They often sit and smoke 
there ’ 

‘ These fellows were up to somethmg The man I saw 
plainest was a stranger, and ]ust the sort of man who 
won’t do your parishioners any good to be among them 
Tne other was Sam Brattle ’ 

‘ Whew — ^w — ^w,’ said the parson 
* He has gone utterly to the dogs,’ said the Squire 
‘ He ’s on the road, Harry , but nobody has gone while 
he ’s still going I had some words with him in his father’s 
presence last week, and he followed me afterwards, and 
told me he’d see it out with me I wouldn’t tell you, 
because I didn’t want to set you more against them ’ 

‘ I wish they were out of the place, — the whole lot 
of them ’ 

‘ I don’t know that they’d do better elsewhere than here 
I suppose Mr Sam is going to keep his word with me ’ 

‘ Only for the look of that other fellow, I shouldn’t 
thmk they meant anything serious,’ said Gilmore 
‘ I don’t suppose they do, but I’U be on the look-out ’ 

‘ Shall I stay with you, Frank ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, no , I’ve a life preserver, and I’ll take a round 
of the gardens You come with me, and you can pass 
home that way The chances are they’ll mizzle away 
to bed, as they’ve seen you, and heard Bone’m, — and 
probably heard too every word you said to Trumbull ’ 

He then got his hat and the short, thick stick of which 
he had spoken, and turmng the key of the door, put it 
in his pocket Then the two friends went round by the 
kitchen garden, and so through to the orchard, and 
down to the churchyard gate Hitherto they had seen 
nothing, and heard nothing, and Fenwick was sure that 
the men had made their way through the churchyard 
to the village 
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‘ But they may com© back,’ said Gilmore 
‘ m be about if they do,’ said the parson 
‘ What IS one against three ? You had bettor let me 
stay ’ 

Fenwick laughed at this, saying that it would be quite 
as rational to propose that they should keep watch every 
night 

‘ But, hark ^ ’ said the Squire, with a mind evidently 
perturbed 

‘ Don’t you be alarmed about us,’ said the parson 
* If anythmg should happen to Mary Lowther ^ ’ 

‘That, no doubt, is matter of anxiety, to which may, 
perhaps, be added some trifle of additional feeling on the 
score of Janet and the children But I’ll do my best If 
the women knew that you and I were patrolling the 
place, they’d be frightened out of their wits ’ 

Then Gilmore, who never liked that there should be 
a laugh against himself, took his leave and walked home 
across the fields Fenwick passed up through the garden, 
and, when he was near the terrace which ran along the 
garden front of the house, he thought that he heard a voice 
He stood under the shade of a wall dark with ivy, and 
distmctly heard whispermg on the other side of it As 
far as he could teU there were the voices of moie than 
two men He wished now that he had kept Gilmore 
with him, — ^not that he was personally afraid of the 
trespassers, for his courage was of that steady settled 
kind which enables the possessor to remember that men 
who are domg deeds of daikness are ever afraid of those 
whom they are mjunng, but had there been an ally 
with him his prospect of catching one or more of the 
ruffians would have been greatly increased Standing 
where he was he would probably be able to interrupt 
them, should they attempt to enter the house , but m 
the mean time they might be stripping his fruit from 
the walk They were certamly, at present, in the kitchen 
garden, and he was not minded to leave them there at 
such work as they nught have in hand Having paused 
to think of this, he crept along under the wall, close to 
the house, towards the passage by which lie could reach 
them But they had not heard him, nor h id they waited 
among the fruit When he was near the confer of the wall, 
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one leading man came round withm a foot or two of the 
spot on which he stood , and, before he could decide 
on what he would do, the second had appeared He 
rushed forward with the loaded stick in his hand, but, 
knowing its weight, and remembering the possibility of 
the comparative innocence of the mtrudeis, he hesitated 
to stiike A blow on the head would have brained a 
man, and a knock on the arm with such an instrument 
would break the bone In a moment he found his left 
hand on the leading man’s throat, and the man’s foot 
behind his heel He fell, but as he fell he did strike 
heavily, cutting upwards with his weapon, and bringing 
the heavy weight of lead at the end of it on to the man’s 
I shoulder He stumbled rather than fell, but when he 
regamed his footmg, the man was gone That man was 
gone, and two others were foUowmg him down towards 
the gate at the bottom of the orchard Of these two, 
in a few strides, he was able to catch the hindermost, 
and then he found himself wrestlmg with Sam Brattle 
‘ Sam,’ said he, speaking as well as he could with his 
short breath, ‘if you don’t stand, I’U strike you with 
the life preserver ’ 

Sam made another struggle, trying to seize the weapon, 
and the parson hit him with it on the right arm 

‘ You’ve smashed that anyway, Mr Fenwick,’ said 
the man 

‘ I hope not , but do you come along with me quietly, 
or rU smash something else I’ll hit you on the head 
if you attempt to move away What were you doing 
here ’ ’ 

Brattle made no answer, but walked along towards 
the house at the parson’s left hand, the parson holding 
him the while by the neck of his jacket, and swmgmg 
the life preserver in his right hand In this way he took 
hiTYi round to the front of the house, and then began to 
think what he would do with him 

‘ That, after all, you should be at this work, Sam ^ ’ 

‘ What work is it, then ? ’ 

‘Prowlmg about my place, after midmght, with a 
couple of strange blackguards ’ 

‘ There am’t so much harm in that, as I knows of 
‘ Who were the men, Sam ? ’ 
m B 
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* Who was the men ’ ’ 

‘ Yes , — ^who were they ? * 

‘ Just friends of mine, Mr Penwick I shan’t say no 
more about ’em You’ve got me, and you’ve smashed 
my arm, and now what is it you’re a-going to do with 
me ? I am’t done no harm, — omy just walked about, like ’ 

To tell the truth, our friend the parson did not quite 
know what he meant to do with the Tartar he had caught 
There were reasons which made him very unwilling to 
hand over Sam Brattle to the village constable Sam 
had a mother and sister who were among the Vicar’s 
first favourites in the parish , and though old Jacob 
Brattle, the father, was not so great a favourite, and 
was a man whom the Squire, his landlord, held in great 
disfavour, Mr Penwick would desire, if possible, to spare 
the family And of Sam, himself, he had had high hopes, 
though those hopes, for the last eighteen months had 
been becoming fainter and fainter Upon the whole, 
he was much averse to knockmg up the groom, the only 
man who hved on the parsonage except himself, and 
dragging Sam into the village ‘I wish I knew,’ he said, 
‘ what you and your friends were gomg to do I hardly 
think it has come to that with you, that you’d try to 
break into the house and out our throats * 

‘We warn’t after no breaking in, nor no cuttmg of 
throats, Mr Penwick We warn’t mdeed ^ ’ 

‘ What shall you do with yourself, to mght, if I let 
you ofi ’ ’ 

* Just go home to father’s, sir , not a foot else, s’help 
me ’ 

‘ One of your friends, as you call them, wih have to 
go to the doctor, if I am not very much mistaken , for 
the rap I gave you was nothmg to what he got You’re 
all right ? ’ 

‘ It hurt, sir, I can tell ye , — but that won’t ipatter * 

‘Well, Sam, — there, you may go I shall be after 
you to morrow, and the last word I say to you, to mght, 
IS this , — as far as I can see, you’re on the road to the 
gallows It isn’t pleasant to be hung, and I would advise 
you to change your road * So saying, he let go his hold, 
and stood waitmg till Sam shomd have taken his de- 
parture 
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‘ Don’t be a coming after me, to morrow, parson, 
please,’ said the man 

‘ I shall see your mother, certainly ’ 

‘ Dont’ee tefl her of my bemg here, Mr Fenwick, and 
nobody shan’t ever come amgh this place again, — not 
in the way of pnggmg anythmg ’ 

‘ You fool, you ’ ’ said the parson * Do you think 
that it IS to save anythmg that I might lose, that I let 
you go now ? Don’t you know that the thmg I want to 
save IS you, — you, — ^you, you helpless, idle, good-for- 
nothmg reprobate ’ Go home, and be sure that I shall 
do the best I can accordmg to my lights I fear that my 
hghts are bad lights, m that they have allowed me to 
let you go ’ 

When he had seen Sam take his departure through the 
front gate, he returned to the house, and found that 
his wife, who had gone to bed, had come down-stairs in 
search of him 

‘ Frank, you have frightened me so terribly ^ Where 
have you been ^ ’ 

‘ Thief catchmg And I’m afraid I’ve about split one 
fellow’s back I caught another, but I let him go ’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean, Frank ’ ’ 

Then he told her the whole story, — how Gilmore had 
seen the men, and had come up to him , how he had 
gone out and had a tussle with one man, whom he had, 
as he thought, hurt , and how he had then caught another, 
while the third escaped 

‘ We ain’t safe in our beds, then,’ said the wife 
‘ You ain’t safe in yours, my dear, because you chose 
to leave it , but I hope you’re safe out of it I doubt 
whether the melons and peaches are safe The truth 
IS, there ought to be a gardener’s cottage on the place, 
and I must build one I wonder whether I hurt that 
fellow much I seemed to hear the bone crunch ’ 

‘ Oh, Frank ’ ’ 

* But what could I do ’ I got that thmg because I 
thought it safer than a pistol, but I really think it ’s 
worse I might have murdered them all, if I’d lost my 
temper, — and just for half a-dozen apncots ^ ’ 

‘ And what became of the man you took ? ’ 

‘ I let him go ’ 
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‘ Without doing anything to him ? * 

‘ Well , he got a tap too ’ 

‘ Did you know him ’ ’ 

* Yes, I knew him, — ^well * 

‘ W^ho was he, Frank ’ ’ 

The parson was silent for a moment, and then he 
answered her ‘ It was Sam Brattle ’ 

‘ Sam Brattle, commg to rob ’ ’ 

* He ’s been at it, I fear, for months, in some shape ’ 

‘ And what shall you do ? ’ 

‘ I hardly know as yet It would about kill her and 
Fanny, if they were told all that I suspect They are 
stiff necked, obstmate, ill conditioned people — that is, the 
men But I think Gilmore has been a little hard on them 
The father and brother are honest men Come , — we’ll go 
to bed ’ 


CHAPTER IV 

THERE IS NO ONE ELSE 

On the following morning there was of course a con 
siderable amount of conversation at the Vicarage as to 
the affairs of the previous evening There was first of 
all an exammation of the fruit , but as this was made 
without taking Jem the gardener into confidence, no 
oertam conclusion could be reached It was clear, how- 
ever, that no robbery for the purpose of sale had been 
made An apricot or two might have been taken, and 
perhaps an assault made on an unripe peach Mr Fenwick 
was himseH nearly sure that garden spoliation was not 
the purpose of the assailants, though it suited him to 
let his wife entertam that idea The men would hardly 
have come from the kitchen garden up to the house and 
round by the comer at which he had met them, if they 
wete seekmg fruit Presummg it to have been their 
intention to attempt the drawmg room wmdows, he 
would have expected to meet them as he did meet them 
From the garden the Vicar and the two ladies went down 
to the gate, and from thence over the stile to Farmer 
Trumbml’s farmyard The farmer had not again seen 
the men, after the Squire had left him, nor had he heard 
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them To him the parson said nothmg of his encounter, 
and nothmg of that blow on the man’s back From 
thence Mr Fenwick went on to the town, and the ladies 
returned to the Vicarage 

The only person whom the parson at once consulted 
was the surgeon, — ^Dr Cuttenden, as he was called No 
man with an injured shoulder blade had come to him 
last night or that mornmg A man, he said, might receive 
a very violent blow on his back, m the manner in which 
the fellow had been struck, and might be disabled for 
days from any ^eat personal exertion, without havmg 
a bone broken If the blade of his shoulder were broken, 
the man — so thought the doctor — could not travel far 
on foot, would hardly be able to get away to any of the 
neighbouring towns unless he were carried Of Sam 
Brattle the parson said nothmg to the doctor , but when 
he had fimshed his mornmg’s work about the town, he 
walked on to the mill 

In the mean tune the two ladies remained at home 
at the Parsonage The excitement occasioned by the 
events of the previous night was probably a little damaged 
by the knowledge that Mr Gilmore was commg The 
coming of Mr Gilmore on this occasion was so important 
that even the terrible idea of burglars, and the sensation 
arising from the use of that deadly weapon which had been 
produced at the breakfast table durmg the mornmg, 
were robbed of some of their mterest They did not 
keep possession of the minds of the two ladies as they 
would have done had there been no violent interrupting 
cause But here was the violent interruptmg cause, and 
by the time that lunch was on the table, Sam Brattle 
and his comrades were forgotten 

Very little was said between the two women on that 
mormng respectmg Mr Gilmore Mrs Fenwick, who had 
allowed herself to be convinced that Mary would act 
with great impropriety if she did not accept the man, 
thought that further speech might only render her fnend 
obstinate Mary, who knew the inside of her friend’s 
mind very clearly, and who loved and respected her 
fnend, could hardly fix her own mind Durmg the past 
mght it had been fixed, or nearly fixed, two different 
ways She had first determmed that she would refuse 
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her lover, — as to which resolve, for some hours or so, 
she had been very firm , then that she would accept 
him, — as to which she had ever, when most that way 
inclined, entertained some doubt as to the possibility 
of her uttermg that word ‘ Yes ’ 

* If it be that other women don’t love better than I 
love him, I wonder that they ever get married at all,’ 
she said to herself 

She was told that she was wrong to keep the man in 
suspense, and she believed it Had she not been so told, 
she would have thought that some further waiting would 
have been of the three alternatives the best 

‘ I shall be upstairs with the bairns,’ said Mrs Fenwick, 
as she left the dinmg room after lunch, ‘ so that if you 
prefer the garden to the drawmg room, it will be free ’ 

‘ Oh dear, how solemn and ceremonious you make it ’ 

‘ It IS solemn, Mary , I don’t know how anythmg can 
be more solemn, short of going to heaven or the other 
place But I really don’t see why there should be any 
doubt or difficulty ’ 

There was somethmg m the tone in which these words 
were said which almost made Mary Lowther agam decide 
against the man The man had a home and an income, 
and was Squire of the pansh , and therefore there need 
be no difficulty » When she compared IVIr Fenwick and 
Mr Gilmore together, she found that she liked Mr Fenwick 
the best She thought him to be the more clever, the 
higher spirited, the most of a man of the two She certainly 
was not the least m love with her friend’s husband , but 
then she was just as httle m love with Mr Gilmore 

At about half past two Mr Gilmore made his appear- 
ance, standing at the open wmdow 

* May I come m ’ ’ he said 

‘ Of course you may come m ’ 

* Mrs Fenwick is not here ? ’ 

‘ She is m the house, I think, if you want her ’ 

‘ Oh no I hope you were not frightened last night 
I have not seen Frank this morning , but I hear from 
Mr Trumbull that there was somethmg of a row ’ 

‘ There was a row, certainly Mr Fenwick struck some 
of the men, and he is afraid that he hurt one of them ’ 

* I wish he had broken their heads I take it there 
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was a son of one of my tenants there, who is about as 
bad as he can be Frank will believe me now I hope 
you were not fnghtened here ’ 

‘ I heard nothing of it till this mormng ’ 

After that there was a pause He had told himself 
as he came along that the task before him could not be 
easy and pleasant To declare a passion to the girl he 
loves may be very pleasant work to the man who feels 
almost sure that his answer will not be against him It 
may be an easy task enough even when there is a doubt 
The very possession of the passion, — or even its pretence, 
— ogives the man a liberty which he has a pleasure and 
a pride in usmg But this is the case when the man 
dashes boldly at his purpose without preconcerted arrange- 
ments Such pleasure, if it ever was a pleasure to him, — 
such excitement at least, was come and gone with Harry 
Gilmore He had told his tale, and had been desired 
to wait Now he had come agam at a fixed hour to be 
informed — ^like a servant waitmg for a place — ^whether 
it was thought that he would suit The servant out of 
place, however, would have had this advantage, that he 
would receive his answer without the necessity of further 
eloquence on his own part With the lover it was different 
It was evident that Mary Lowther would not say to him, 
* I have considered the matter, and I think that, upon 
the whole, you will do ’ It was necessary that he should 
ask the question agam, and ask it as a supphant 

‘ Maiy,’ he said, begmmng with words that he had 
fixed for himself as he came up the garden, ‘ it is six 
weeks, I thmk, smce I asked you to be my wife , and 
now I have come to ask you again ’ 

She made him no immediate answer, but sat as though 
waitmg for some further effort of his eloquence 

‘ I do not thmk you doubt my truth, or the warmth 

of my affection If you trust m them ’ 

‘Ido, Ido* 

‘ Then I don’t know that I can say anything further 
Nothing that I can say now will make you love me I 
have not that sort of power which would compel a girl 
to come into my arms ’ 

‘ I don’t understand that kmd of power, — ^how any 
man can have it with any girl ’ 
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‘ They say that it is so , but I do not flatter myself 
that it IS so with me , and I do not think that it would 
be so with any man over you Perhaps I may assure 
you that, as far as I know myself at present, all my 
future happiness must depend on your answer It wiU 
not kill me — ^to be refused , at least, I suppose not 
But it will make me wish that it would ’ Having so 
spoken he waited for her reply 

She believed every word that he said And she liked 
him so well that, for his own sake, she desired that he 
might be gratified As far as she knew herself, she had 
no desiffe to be Harry Gilmore’s wife The position was 
not even one m which she could allow herself to look 
for consolation on one side, for disappointments on the 
other She had read about love, and talked about love , 
and she desired to be in love Certainly she was not 
m love with this man She had begun to doubt whether 
it would ever be given to her to love, — to love as her 
friend Janet loved Frank Fenwick Janet loved her 
husband’s very footsteps, and seemed to eat with his 
palate, hear with his ears, and see with his eyes She 
was, as it were, absolutely a bone from her husband’s 
nb Mary thought that she was sure that she could never 
have that same feelmg towards Henry Gilmore And yet 
it might come , or something might come which would 
do almost as well It was likely that Janet’s nature 
was softer and sweeter than her own, — more prone to 
adapt itself, hke ivy to a strong tree For herself, it 
might be, that she could never become as the ivy , but 
that, nevertheless, she might be the true wife of a true 
husband But if ever she was to be the true wife of 
Harry Gilmore, she could not to day say that it should 
be so 

‘ I suppose I must answer you,’ she said, very gently 
‘ If you tell me that you are not ready to do so I will 
wait, and come again I shall never change my mind 
You may be sure of that ’ 

‘ But that IS just what I may not do, Mr Gilmore ’ 

^ Who says so ’ ’ 

‘ My own feelings teU me so I have no right to keep 
you in suspense, and I will not do it I respect and esteem 
you most honestly I have so much liking for you that 
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I do not mind owmng that I wish that it were more 
Mr Gilmore, I like you so much that I would make a 
great saciifioe for you , but I cannot sacrifice my own 
honesty or your happiness by makmg believe that I 
love you ’ 

For a few moments he sat silent, and then there came 
over his face a look of inexpressible anguish, — a look as 
though the pain were almost more than he could bear 
She could not keep her eyes from his face , and, in her 
woman’s pity, she almost wished that her words had been 
different 

And must that be all ’ ’ he asked 
‘ What else can I say, Mr Gilmore ^ ’ 

‘ If that must be all, it will be to me a doom that I 
shall not know how to bear I cannot live here without 
you I have thought about you till you have become 
mixed with every tree and every cottage about the place 
I did not know of myseli that I could become such a 
slave to a passion Mary, say that you will wait agam 
Try it once more I would not ask for this, but that 
YOU have told me that there was no one else ’ 

‘ Certainly, there is no one else ’ 

‘ Then let me wait again It can do you no harm If 
there should come any man more fortunate than I am, 
you can tell me, and I shall know that it is over I ask 
no sacrifice from you, and no pledge, but I give you 
mine I shall not change * 

‘ There must be no such promise, Mr Gilmore ’ 

* But there is the promise I certainly shall not change 
When three months are over I will come to you again ’ 

She tried to think whether she was bound to tell him 
that her answer must be taken as final, or whether she 
might allow the matter to stand as ho proposed, with 
some chance of a result that might be good for him On 
one pomt she was quite sure, — ^that if she left him now, 
with an understandmg that he should again renew his 
offer after a period of three months, she must go away 
from Bullhampton Ji there was any possibihty that 
she should learn to love him, such feeling would arise 
withmher more quickly m his absence than in his presence 
She would go home to Lormg, and try to brmg herself 
to accept him 
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‘ I think,’ she said, ‘ that what we now say had better 
be the last of it ’ 

* It shall not be the last of it I will try again What 
IS there that I can do, so that I may make myself worthy 
of you ’ ’ 

‘ It IS no question of worthiness, Mr Gilmore Who 
can say how his heart is moved, — and why ’ I shall go 
home to Lonng , and you may be sure of this, that if 
there be anjrthmg that you should hear of me, I will let 
you know ’ 

Then he took her hand in his own, held it for a while, 
pressed it to his lips, and left her She was by no means 
contented with herself, and, to tell the truth, was ashamed 
to let her friend know what she had done And yet how 
could she have answered him in other words ’ It might 
be that she could teach herself to be contented with the 
amount of regard which she entertained for him It 
might be that she could persuade herself to be his wife , 
and if so, why should he not have the chance, — the chance 
which he professed that he was so anxious to retain ? 
He had paid her the greatest compliment which a man 
can pay a woman, and she owed him everything, — 
except herself She was hardly sure even now that if 
the proposition had come to her by letter the answer 
might not have been of a different nature 

As soon as he was gone she went upstairs to the nursery, 
and thence to Mrs Fenwick’s bedroom Flo was there, 
but Flo was soon dismissed Mary began her story 
mstantly, before a question could be asked 

‘ Janet,’ she said, ‘ I am going home — at once ’ 

‘ Why so ? ’ 

‘ Because it is best Nothmg more is settled than was 
settled before When he asks me whether he may come 
agam, how can I say that he may not ? What can I 
say, except that as far I can see now, I cannot be his wife ? ’ 

‘ You have not accepted him, then ’ ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ I beheve that you would, if he had asked you last 
mght ’ 

‘Most certainly I should not I may doubt when I 
am talking behind his back , but when I meet him face 
to face I cannot do it ’ 
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‘ I thinl< you have been wrong, — very wrong and very 
foolish ’ 

‘ In not taking a man I do not love ’ ’ said Mary 

* You do love him , but you are longmg for you do 
not know what , some romance, — some grand passion, — 
something that will never come 

‘ Shall I tell you what I want ’ * 

* If you please ’ 

‘ A feelmg such as you have for Frank You are my 
model , I want nothmg beyond that ’ 

‘ That comes after marriage Frank was very little 
to me till we were man and wife He’ll tell you the 
same I don’t know whether I didn’t almost dislike him 
when I married him ’ 

‘ Oh, Janet ’ ’ 

‘ Certainly the sort of love ypu are thinking of comes 
afterwards , — when the interests of two people are the 
same Frank was very well as a lover ’ 

‘ Don’t I remember it ’ ’ 

* You were a child ’ 

‘ I was fifteen , and don’t I remember how all the 
world used to change for you when he was coming ^ 
There wasn’t a ribbon you wore but you wore it for him , 
you dressed yourself in his eyes, you bved by his 
thoughts ’ 

‘ That was all after I was engaged If you would accept 
Harry Gilmore, you would do just the same ’ 

‘ I must be sure that it would be so I am now almost 
sure that it would not ’ 

‘ And why do you want to go home ’ ’ 

‘ That he may not be pestered by having me near him 
I think it will be better for him that I should go ’ 

‘ And he is to ask you agam ? ’ 

‘ He says that he will — ^in three months But you 
should tell him that it will be better that he should not 
I would advise him to travel, — ^if I were his friend, hke 
you’ 

‘ And leave aU his duties, and his pleasures, and his 
house, and his property, because of your face and figure, 
my dear f I don’t thmk any woman is worth so much 
to a man ’ 

Mary bit her lips in sorrow for what she had said * I 
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was thiiJong of his own speech about himself, Janet, 
not of my worth It does not astonish you more than 
it does me that such a man as Mr Gilmore should be 
perplexed in spirit for such a cause But he says that 
he is perplexed ’ 

‘ Of course he is perplexed, and of course I was in 
joke Only it does seem so hard upon him ^ I should 
like to shake you till you fell into his arms I know it 
would be best for you You will go on examining your 
own feehngs and doubting about your heart, and waitmg 
for somethmg that will never come till you will have 
lost your time That is the way old maids are made 
If you married Harry, by the time your first child was 
born you would think that he was Jupiter, — ^just as I 
think that Frank is ’ 

Mrs Fenwick owned, however, that as matters stood 
at present, it would be best that Mary should return home , 
and letters were written that afternoon to say that she 
would be at Loring by the nuddle of next week 

The Vicar was not seen till dinner-time, and then he 
came home in considerable perplexity of spirit It was 
agreed between the two women that the fate of Harry 
Gilmore, as far as it had been decided, should be told 
to Mr Fenwick by his wife , and she, though she was 
vexed, and almost angry with Mary, promised to make 
the best of it 

* She’ll lose him at last , that’ll be the end of it,’ said 
the parson, as he scoured his face with a towel after 
washmg it 

‘ I never saw a man so much m love in my life,’ said 
Mrs Fenwick 

‘ But iron won’t remam long at red heat,’ said he 
‘ What she says herself would be the best for him He’ll 
break up and go away for a time, and then, when he comes 
back, there’ll be somebody else She’ll live to repent it ’ 

* When she ’s away from him there may be a change ’ 

‘ Fiddlestick ’ ’ said the parson 

Mary, when she met him before dinner, could see that 
he was angry with her, but she bore it with the utmost 
meekness She beheved of herself that she was much 
to blame in that she could not fall in love with Harry 
Gihnore Mrs Fenwick had also asked a question or 
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two about Sam Brattle during the dressing of her hus- 
band, but he had declined to say anything on that 
subject till they two should be secluded together for 
the night 


CHAPTER V 

THE MILLER 

Mr Fenwick reached Brattle’s mill about two o’clock 
m the day During the whole morning, while saymg 
comfortable words to old women, and gently rebuking 
young maidens, he had been thinking of Sam Brattle and 
his offences He had not been m the parish very long, not 
over five or six years, but he had been there long enough to 
see Sam grow out of boyhood into manhood , and at his 
first coming to the parish, for the first two or three years, 
the lad had been a favourite with him Young Brattle 
could run well, leap well, fish well, and do a good turn of 
work about his father’s mill And he could also read and 
write, and cast accounts, and was a clever fellow The 
parson, though he tried his hand with energy at makmg 
the man, had, perhaps, done something towards marrmg 
him , and it may be that some feeling of this was on 
Mr Fenwick’s conscience A gentleman’s favourite in 
a country village, when of Sam Brattle’s age, is very apt 
to be spoiled by the kmdness that is shown to him Sam 
had spent many a long afternoon fishing with the parson, 
but those fishmg days were now more than two years gone 
by It had been understood that Sam was to assist his 
father at the mill , and much good advice as to his trade 
the lad had received from Mr Fenwick There ought to 
be no more fishmg for the young miller, except on special 
hohday occasions, — ^no more fishmg, at least, durmg the 
hours required for milling purposes So Mr Fenwick had 
said frequently Nevertheless the old miller attributed his 
son’s idleness in great part to the parson’s conduct, and 
he had so told the parson more than once Of late Sam 
Brattle had certainly not been a good son, had neglected 
his work, disobeyed his father, and brought trouble on 
a household which had much suffering to endure inde- 
pendently of that which he might brmg upon it 
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Jacob Brattle was a man at this time over sixty-five 
years of age, and every year of the time had been spent 
m that mill He had never known another occupation or 
another home, and had very rarely slept under another 
roof He had married the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, and had had some twelve or fourteen children 
There were at this time six stiU hvmg He himself had 
ever been a hardworkmg, sober, honest man But he was 
cross grained, htigious, moody, and tyranmcal He held 
his mill and about a hundred acres of adjoimng meadow 
land at a rent in which no account was taken either of the 
building or of the mill privileges attached to it He 
paid simply for the land at a rate per acre, which, as both 
he and his landlord weU knew, would make it acceptable 
on the same terms to any farmer in the parish , and 
neither for his null, nor for his land, had he any lease, nor 
had his father or his grandfather had leases before him 
Though he was a clever man in his way, he hardly knew 
what a lease was He doubted whether his landlord could 
dispossess him as long as he paid his rent, but he was not 
sure But of this he thought he was sure, — that were 
Mr Gilmore to attempt to do such a thmg, all Wiltshire 
would cry out against the deed, and probably the heavens 
would fall and crush the doer He was a man with an 
unhmited love of justice , but the justice which he loved 
best was justice to himself He brooded over injuries done 
to him, — ^injuries real or fancied, — till he taught himself 
to wish that all who hurt him might be crucified for the 
hurt they did to him He never forgot, and never wished 
to forgive If any prayer came from him, it was a prayer 
that his own heart might be so hardened that when 
vengeance came m his way he noight take it without stmt 
agamst the trespasser of the moment And yet he was not 
a cruel man He would almost despise himself, because 
when the moment for vengeance did come, he would 
abstam from vengeance He would dismiss a disobedient 
servant with curses which would make one’s hair stand 
on end, and would hope withm his heart of hearts that 
before the end of the next week the man with his wife and 
children might be in the poorhouse When the end of the 
next week came, he would send the wife meat, and would 
give the children bread, and would despise himself for 
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doing so In matters of reLgion he was an old Pagan, 
going to no place of worship, saymg no prayer, beheving 
in no creed, — ^with some vague idea that a supreme power 
would bring him right at last, if he worked hard, robbed 
no one, fed his wife and children, and paid his way To 
pay his way was the pride of his heart , to be paid on his 
way was its joy 

In that matter of his quarrel with his landlord he was 
very bitter The Squire’s father some fifteen years since 
had given to the miller a verbal promise that the house and 
mill should be repaired The old Squire had not been 
a good man of busmess, and had gone on with his tenants 
very much as he had found them, without looking much 
into the position of each But he had, no doubt, said 
something that amounted to a promise on his own account 
as to these repairs He had died soon after, and the repairs 
had not been effected A year after his death an apphca- 
tion, — almost a demand, — ^was made upon our Squire by 
the miller, and the miller had been wrathful even when 
the Squire said that he would look mto it The Squire did 
look mto it, and came to the conclusion that as he received 
no rent at aU for the house and mill, and as his own 
property would be improved if the house and mill were 
made to vanish, and as he had no evidence whatever of 
any undertakmg on his father’s part, as any such promise 
on his father’s part must simply have been a promise of 
a gift of money out of his own pocket, and further as the 
miller was impudent, he would not repair the mill 
Ultimately he offered £20 towards the repairs, which the 
miller indignantly refused. Readers wiH be able to 
imagme how pretty a quarrel there would thus be 
between the landlord and his tenant When all this was 
commencing, — at the time, that is, of the old Squire’s 
death, — Brattle had the name of bemg a substantial 
person, but misfortune had come upon him, doctors’ 
bills had been very heavy, his children had dramed his 
resources from him, and it was now known that it set him 
very hard to pay his way In regard to the house and the 
mill, some absolutely essential repairs had been done at 
his own costs , but the £20 had never been taken 

In some respects the man’s fortune in life had been good. 
His wife was one of those lovmg, patient, self denymg. 
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almost heavenly human beings, one or two of whom may 
come across one’s path, and who, when found, are generally 
found in that sphere of life to which this woman belonged 
Among the rich there is that difficulty of the needle’s eye , 
among the poor there is the difficulty of the hardness of 
their hves And the miller loved tins woman with a 
perfect love He hardly knew that he loved her as he did 
He could be harsh to her and tyranmcal He could say 
cutting words to her But at any time in his life he would 
have struck over the head, with his staff, another man 
who should have said a word to hurt her They had 
lost many children , but of the six who remained, there 
were four of whom they might be proud The eldest was 
a farmer, married and away, doing well in a far part of the 
county, beyond Salisbury, on the borders of Hampshire 
The father in his emergencies had almost been tempted 
to ask his son for money , but hitherto he had refrained 
A daughter was married to a tradesman at Warminster, 
and was also doing well A second son who had once been 
sickly and weak, was a scholar in his way, and was now 
a schoolmaster, also at Warminster, and m great repute 
with the parson of the parish there There was a second 
daughter, Fanny, at home, a girl as good as gold, the glory 
and joy and mainstay of her mother, whom even the 
miller could not scold, — ^whom all BuUhampton loved 
But she was a plain girl, brown, and somewhat hard- 
visaged , — a morsel of fruit as sweet as any m the garden, 
but one that the eye would not select for its outside grace, 
colour, and roundness Then there were the two younger 
Of Sam, the youngest of all, who was now twenty one, 
something has already been said Between him and 
Fanny there was, — ^perhaps it will be better to say there 
had been, — another daughter Of all the flock Cairy had 
been her father’s darlmg She had not been brown or 
hard-visaged She was such a morsel of fruit as men do 
choose, when allowed to range and pick through the 
whole length of the garden wall Fair she had been, with 
laughing eyes, and floatmg curls, strong in health, 
generous m temper, though now and agam with something 
of her father’s humour To her mother’s eye she had never 
been as sweet as Fanny , but to her father she had been 
as bright and beautiful as the harvest moon. Now she 
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was a thing, somewhere, never to be mentioned » Any 
man who would have named her to her father’s ears, 
would have encountered instantly the force of his wrath 
This was so well known m BuUhampton that there was 
not one who would dare to suggest to him even that she 
might be saved But her mother prayed for her daily, 
and her father thought of her always It was a great 
lump upon him, which he must bear to his grave , and 
for which there could be no release He did not know 
whether it was his mmd, his heart, or his body that 
suffered He only knew that it was there, — a load that 
could never be hghtened What comfort was it to him 
now, that he had beaten a miscreant to death’s door — 
that he, with his old hands, had nearly torn the wretch 
limb from hmb — ^that he had left him all but hfeless, and 
had walked off scatheless, nobody daring to put a finger 
on him ? The man had been pieced up by some doctor, 
and was away m Asia, m Africa, m America — soldiermg 
somewhere He had been a heutenant m those days, and 
was probably a heutenant still It was nothing to old 
Brattle where he was Had he been able to drinh the 
fellow’s blood to the last drop, it would not have lightened 
his load an ounce He knew that it was so now Nothmg 
could hghten it , — ^not though an angel could come and 
tell him that his girl was a second Magdalen The Brattles 
had ever held up their heads The womeU, at least, had 
always been decent 

Jacob Brattle, himself, was a low, thickset man, with 
an appearance of great strength, which was now submit- 
tmg itself, very slowly, to the hand of time. He had sharp 
green eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, with thm bps, and 
a square chin, a nose which, though its shape was aquiline, 
protruded but httle from his face His forehead was low 
and broad, and he was seldom seen without a flat hat upon 
his head His hair and very scanty whiskers were gray , 
but, then too, he was gray from head to foot The colour 
of his trade had so clung to him, that no one coula say 
whether that grayish whiteness of his face came chiefly 
from meal or from sorrow He was a silent, sad, meditative 
man, thinkmg always of the evil thmgs that had been done 
to him 
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CHAPTER VI 
bbattle’s mill 

When Mr Fenwick reached the mill, he found old 
Brattle sittmg alone on a fixed bench in front of the house 
door with a pipe m his mouth Mary Lowther was quite 
right m saymg that the mill, in spite of its dilapidations, — 
perhaps by reason of them, — was as pretty as anything m 
Bullhampton In the first place it was permeated and 
surrounded by cool, bnght, hmpid httle streams One 
of them ran right through it, as it were, passmg between 
the dwelhng house and the miU, and turning the wheel, 
which was there placed This course was, no doubt, 
artificial, and the water ran more rapidly in it than it did 
in the neighbourmg streamlets There were sluice-gates, 
too, by which it could be altogether expelled, or kept up 
to this or that height , and it was a river absolutely under 
man's control, m which no water god could take dehght 
But there were other natural streams on each side of the 
building, the one bemg the mam course of the Avon, and 
^e other some ofisprmg of a brooklet, which 3omed its 
parent two hundred yards below, and fifty yards from the 
spot at which ^he lU used workmg water was received back 
into its mother's idle bosom Mill and house were thatch, 
and were very low There were garrets in the roof, but 
they were so shaped that they could hardly be said to have 
waUs to them at aU, so nearly were they contained by the 
slopmg roof In front of the building there ran a road, — 
which after aU was no more than a private lane It crossed 
the smaller stream and the mill run by two wooden 
bridges , but the river itself had been too large for the 
bridge maker’s efforts, and here there was a ford, with 
steppmg stones for foot passengers The banks on every 
side were hned with leanmg wiUows, which had been 
pollarded over and over agam, and which with their hght- 
green wavy heads gave the place, from a distance, the 
appearance of a grove There was a httle porch m front 
of the house, and outside of that a fixed seat, with a high 
back, on which old Brattle was sittmg when the parson 
accosted him He did not rise when Mr Fenwick ad- 
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dressed him , but he mtended no want of courtesy by 
not doing so He was on his legs at business durmg nearly 
the whole of the day, and why should he not rest his old 
limbs during the few mid-day minutes which he allowed 
himself for recreation ’ 

‘ I thought I should catch you idle just at this moment,’ 
said the clergyman 

‘ Like enough, Muster Fenwick,’ said the miller , ‘ I be 
idle at times, no doubt ’ 

‘ It would be a bad life if you did not, — ^and a very short 
one too It ’s hot waUsmg, I can tell you, Mr Brattle 
If it goes on like this, I shall want a httle idle time myself, 
I fear Is Sam here ’ ’ 

‘ No, Muster Fenwick, Sam is not here ’ 

‘ Nor has been this mornmg, I suppose ’ ’ 

* He ’s not here now, if you’re wantmg him ’ 

This the old man said in a tone that seemed to signify 
some offence, or at least a readmess to take offence if more 
were said to him about his son The clergyman did not 
sit down, but stood close over the father, lookmg down 
upon him , and the miller went on with his pipe gazmg 
mto the clear blue sky 

‘ I do want him, Mr Brattle ’ Then he stopped, and 
there was a pause The miller puffed his pipe, but said 
not a word ‘ I do want him I fear, Mr Brattle, he ’s 
not coming to much good ’ 

‘ Who said as he was ? I never said so The lad ’d 
have been well enough if other folks would have let him be ’ 

‘ I know what you mean, Mr Brattle ’ 

‘ I usually intend folks to know what I mean. Muster 
Fenwick What ’s the good o’ speakmg else ? If nobody 
hadn’t a meddled with the lad, he’d been a good lad But 
they did, and he am’t That ’s all about it ’ 

‘ You do me a great injustice, but I’m not gomg to 
argue that with you now There would be no use m it 
I’ve come to tell you I fear that Sam was at no good last 
night ’ 

‘ That ’s like enough ’ 

‘ I had better tell you the truth at once He was about 
my place with two ruffians ’ 

‘ And you wants to take him before the magistrate ? ’ 

* I want nothmg of the kind 1 would make almost any 
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sacrifice rather I had him yesterday night by the collar 
of the coat, and I let him go free ’ 

‘ If he couldn’t shake himseK free o’ you, Muster Fenwick, 
without any letting m the matter, he ain’t no son of 
mme ’ 

‘ I was armed, and he couldn’t But what does that 
matter ? What does matter is this , — that they who were 
with him were thoroughly bad fellows Was he at home 
last night ’ ’ 

‘ You’d better ax his mother. Muster Fenwick The 
truth is, I don’t care much to be talking of him at all 
It ’s time I was m the mill, 1 beheve There ’s no one much 
to help me now, barrmg the hired man ’ So sa3ung, he 
got up and passed into the mill without making the 
shghtest form of salutation 

Mr Fenivick paused for a minute, looking after the old 
man, and then went mto the house He knew very well 
that his treatment from the women would be very different 
to that which the miller had vouchsafed to him , but on 
that very account it would be difficult for him to make his 
commumoation He had, however, known all this before 
he came Old Brattle would, quite of course, be silent, 
suspicious, and uncivil It had become the nature of the 
man to be so, and there was no help for it But the two 
women would be glad to see him, — ^would accept his visit 
as a pleasure and a privilege , and on this account he found 
it to be very hard to say unpleasant words to them 
But the unpleasant words must be spoken Neither m 
duty nor in kmdness could he know what he had learned 
last mght, and be silent on this matter to the young man’s 
family He entered the house, and turned into the large 
kitchen or keeping room on the left, in which the two 
women were almost always to be found This was a 
spacious, square, low apartment, m which there was 
a long grate with various appurtenances for boihng, 
roastmg, and baking It was an old-fashioned apparatus, 
but Mrs Brattle thought it to be infimtely more com- 
modious than any of the newer-fangled ranges which from 
time to time she had been taken to see Opposite to the 
fire place there was a small piece of carpet, without which 
the stone floor would hardly have looked warm and com- 
fortable ' On the outer corner of this, half facing the fire, 
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and haK on one side of it, was an old oak arm chair, 
made of oak throughout, but with a well-worn cushion on 
the seat of it, in which it was the miller’s custom to sit 
when the work of the day was done In this chair no one 
else would ever sit, unless Sam would do so occasionally, 
m bravado, and as a protest against his father’s authority 
When he did so his mother would be wretched, and his 
sister lately had begged him to desist from the sacrilege 
Close to tius was a little round deal table, on which would 
be set the miller’s single glass of gm and water, which 
would be made to last out the process of his evening 
‘smoking, and the candle, by the hght of which, and with 
the aid of a huge pair of tortoise shell spectacles, his wife 
would sit and darn her husband’s stockings She also had 
her own pecul ar chair in this comer, but she had never 
accustomed herself to the luxury of arms to lean on, and 
had no cushion for her own comfort There were various 
dressers, tables, and sideboards round the room, and a 
multiphoity of dishes, plates, and bowls, all standmg m 
their proper places But though the apartment was 
called a kitchen, — ^and, m truth, the cookery for the family 
was done here, — ^there was behmd it, openmg out to the 
rear, another kitchen m which there was a great boiler, 
and a huge oven never now used The necessary but 
unsightly domgs of kitchen life were here carried on, out 
of view He, indeed, would have been fastidious who 
would have hesitated, on any score of oleanhness or 
niceness, to sit and eat at the long board on which the 
miller’s dinner was daily served, or would have found it 
amiss to sit at that fire and hsten to the tickmg of the great 
mahogany-cased clock, which stood m the corner of the 
room On the other side of the broad opemng passage 
Mrs Brattle had her parlour Doubtless this parlour added 
somethmg to the few joys of her life , though how it did 
so, or why she should have rejoiced m it, it would be very 
difficult to say She never entered it except for the 
purpose of oleanmg and dustmg But it may be presumed 
that it was a glory to her to have a room carpeted, with 
SIX horsehair chairs, and a round table, and a horsehair sofa, 
and an old mirror over the fire place, and a piece of worsted- 
work done by her daughter and framed like a picture, 
hanging up on one of the walls But there must have oome 
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from it, we should say, more of regret than of pleasure ; 
for when that room was first furnished, under her own 
auspices, and when those horsehair chairs were bought 
with a portion of her own modest dowry, doubtless she 
had intended that these luxuries should be used by her and 
hers But they never had been so used The day for using 
them had never come Her husband never, by any chance, 
entered the apartment To him probably, even m his 
youth, it had been a woman’s gewgaw, useless, but allow- 
able as tending to her happiness Now the door was never 
even opened before his eye His last interview with Carry 
had been in that room, — ^when he had laid his curse upon 
her, and bade her begone before his return, so that his 
decent threshold should be no longer polluted by her 
vileness 

On this side of the house there was a cross passage, 
dividing the front rooms from the back At the end of 
this, looking to the front so as to have the parlour between 
it and the house door, was the chamber in which slept 
Brattle and his wife Here all those children had been 
bom who had brought upon the household so many joys 
and so much sorrow And behind, looking to the back 
on to the httle plot of vegetables vhich was called the 
garden, — a plot m which it seemed that cabbages and 
gooseberry bushes were made to alternate, — there was 
a large store room, and the chamber m which Fanny 
slept, — ^now alone, but which she had once shared with 
four sisters Carry was the last one that had left her , 
and now Fanny hardly dared to name the word sister 
above her bieath She could speak, indeed, of Sister Jay, 
the wife of the prosperous ironmonger at Warminster , 
but of sisters by their Christian names no mention was 
evei made 

Upstairs there were garrets, one of which was inhabited 
by Sam, when he chose to reside at home , and another by 
the red-armed country lass, who was maid of all- work at 
Brattle Mill When it has also been told that below the 
cabbage plot there was an orchard, stretching down to the 
junction of the waters, the description of Brattle Mill 
have been made 
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OHAPTEE VII 

THE miller’s wife 

When Mr Fenwick entered the kitchen, Mrs Brattle 
was Sitting there alone Her daughter was away, disposing 
of the remnants and utensils of the dinner table The old 
lady, with her spectacles on her nose, was sittmg as usual 
with a stocking over her left arm On the round table was 
a great open Bible, and, lying on the Bible, were sundry 
large worsted hose, which always seemed to Mr Fenwick 
as though they must have undarned themselves as quickly 
as they were darned Her Bible and her stockings 
furmshed the whole of Mrs Brattle’s occupation from her 
dinner to her bed In the mormng, she would still occupy 
herself in matters of cookery, would peel potatoes, and 
prepare apples for puddings, and would look into the 
pot m which the cabbage was bemg boiled But her 
stockmgs and her Bible shared together the afternoons of 
her week-days On the Sundays there would only be the 
Bible, and then she would pass many hours of the day 
asleep On every Sunday mormng she still walked to 
church and back, — going there always alone There was 
no one now to accompany her Her husband never went, 
— ^never had gone, — to church, and her son now had broken 
away from his good practices On alternate mornings 
Fanny went, and also on every Sunday afternoon Wet 
or dry, storm or sunshine, she always went , and her 
father, who was an old Pagan, loved her for her zeal 
Mrs Brattle was a shght made old woman, with hair 
almost white peering out modestly from under her clean 
cap, dressed always m a brown stuff gown that never came 
down below her ankle Her features were still pretty, 
small, and d^bonnaire, and there was a sweetness m her 
eyes that no observer could overlook She was a modest, 
pure, high mmded woman, — ^whom we will not call a lady, 
because of her position in life, and because she darned 
stockings m a kitchen In all other respects she deserved 
the name 

‘ I heard your voice outside with the master, she said, 
nsing from hei chair to answer the parson’s salutation. 
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and putting down her stockings first, and then her 
spectacles upon the book, so that the Bible was completely 
hidden , ‘ and I knew you would not go without saying 
a word to the old woman ’ 

‘ I beheve I came mostly to see you to-day, Mrs Brattle ’ 

‘ Did you then ? It ’s kind of you, I’m sure, Mr Fenwick, 
this hot weather, — and you with so many folks to mind too 
Will you take an apple, Mr Fenwick ’ I don’t know that 
we’ve anything else to offer, but the quarantines are rare 
this year, they say , — ^though, no doubt, you have them 
better at the Vicarage ’ ’ 

Fenwick took a large, red apple from the dresser, and 
began to munch it, declarmg that they had none such m 
their orchard And then, when the apple was finished, he 
had to begin his story 

‘ Mrs Brattle, I’m sorry that I have something to say 
that will vex you ’ 

‘ Eh, Mr Fenwick * Bad news ’ ’Deed and I thmk 
there ’s but httle good news left to us now, — httle that 
comes from the tongues of men It ’s bad news that is 
always coming here Mr Fenwick, — what is it, six ’ ’ 

Then he repeated the question he had before put to the 
miller about Sam Where was Sam last mght ^ — She only 
shook her head Did he sleep at home ’ — She shook her 
head again Had he breakfasted at home ? 

‘ ’Deed no, sir I haven’t set eyes on him smce before 
yesterday ’ 

‘ But how does he hve ? His father does not give bun 
money, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ There ’s little enough to give him, Mr Fenwick When 
he IS at the mill Jus father do pay him a some’ at over and 
above Jus keep It isn’t much, sir Young men must have 
a some’ at m their pockets at times ’ 

‘ He has too much m his pockets, I fear I wish he had 
nothmg, so that he needs must come home for his meals 
He works at the mill, doesn’t he ’ ’ 

‘ At times, sir , and there isn’t a lad in all BuUumpton,’ 
for so the name was ordmanly pronounced, — ‘ who can 
do a turn of work to beat him.’ 

‘ Do he and his father agree pretty well ’ ’ 

‘ At times, sir Times agam his father don’t say much 
to him The master am’t given to much talkmg m the 
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null, and Sam, when he ’s there, works with a will There ’s 
times when his father softens down to him, and then to 
see ’em, you’d think they was all m all to each other 
There ’s a stroke of the master about Sam hisself, at times, 
Mr Fenwick, and the old man’s eyes gladden to see it 
There ’s none so near his heart now as poor Sam ’ 

‘ If he were as honest a man as his father, I could forgive 
all the rest,’ said Mr Fenwick slowly, meaning to imply 
that he was not there now to complam of church observ- 
ances neglected, or of small irregularities of life The 
paganism of the old miller had often been the subject of 
converse between the parson and Mrs Brattle, it being 
a matter on which she had many an unhappy thought 
He, gropmg darkly among subjects which he hardly dared 
to touch in her presence lest he should seem to unteach 
that in private which he taught in pubhc, had subtiely 
striven to make her beheve that though she, through her 
faith, would be saved, he, the husband, might yet escape 
that doom of everlasting fire, which to her was so stem 
a reality that she thought of its fury with a shudder 
whenever she heard of the world’s wickedness When 
Parson Fenwick had first made himself mtimate at the 
mill Mrs Brattle had thought that her husband’s habits 
of life would have been to him as wormwood and gaU, 
— that he would be unable not to chide, and well she taew 
that her husband would bear no chiding By degrees she 
had come to understand that this new parson was one who 
talked more of life with its sorrows, and vices, and chances 
of happiness, and possibihties of goodness, than he did of 
the requirements of his rehgion For herself inwardly 
she had grieved at this, and, possibly, also for him , but, 
doubtless, there had come to her some comfort, which she 
did not care to analyse, from the manner in which ' the 
master,’ as she called him, Pagan as he was, had been 
treated by her clergyman She wondered that it should be 
so, but yet it was a relief to her to know that God’s 
messenger should come to her, and yet say never a word 
of his message to that hard lord, whom she so feared and 
so loved, and who was, as she well knew, too stubborn to 
receive it And Fenvick had spoken, — still spoke to her, 
so tenderly of her errmg, fallen child, never calling her 
a castaway, talkmg of her as Carry, who might yet be 
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worthy of happiness here and of all joy hereafter , that 
when she thought of him as a minister of God, whose duty 
It was to pronounce God’s threats to erring human beings, 
she was almost alarmed She could hardly understand his 
leniency, — his abstinence from reproof , but entertained 
a vague, wandering, unformed wish that, as he never 
opened the vials of his wrath on them, he would pour it 
out upon her, on her who would bear it for their sake so 
meekly If there was such a wish it was certainly doomed 
to disappointment At this moment Fanny came in and 
curtseyed as she gave her hand to the parson 

‘ Was Sam at home last night, Fan ? ’ asked the mother, 
in a sad, low voice 

‘ Yes, mother He slept in his bed ’ 

* You are sure ? * said the parson 

‘ Quite sure I heard him this morning as he went out 
It was about five He spoke to me, and I answered him ’ 

* What did he say ’ ’ 

‘ That he must go over to Lavington, and wouldn’t 
be home till nightfall I told him where he would find 
bread and cheese, and he took it ’ 

* But you didn’t see him last night ? ’ 

‘ No, sir He comes in at all hours, when he pleases 
He was at dinner before yesterday, but I haven’t seen him 
since He didn’t go mgh the mill after dinner that day ’ 
Then Mr Fenwick considered how much he would tell 
to the mother and sister, and how much he would keep 
back He did not in his heart beheve that Sam Brattle 
had intended to enter his house and rob it , but he did 
believe that the men with whom Sam was associated were 
thieves and housebreakers If these men were prowling 
about BuUhampton it was certainly his duty to have them 
arrested if possible, and to prevent probable depredations, 
for his neighbours’ sake as well as tor his own Nor would 
he be justified m neglectmg this duty with the object of 
savmg Sam Brattle If only he could entice Sam away 
from them, into his own hands, under the power of his 
tongue, — ^there might probably be a chance 
‘ You think he’ll be home to-night ? * he asked 
‘ He said he would,’ rephed Fanny, who knew that she 
could not answer for her brother’s word 

‘ If he does, bid him come to me Make him come to 
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me ^ TeU him that I will do him no harm God knows 
how truly it is my object to do him good ’ 

‘ We are sure of that, sir,’ said the mother 
‘ He need not be afraid that I will preach to liim I will 
only talk to him, as I would to a younger brother ’ 

‘ But what IS it that he has done, sir ’ ’ 

‘ He has done nothmg that I know There , — I will tell 
you the whole I found him prowling about my garden 
at near nudmght, yesterday Had he been alone I should 
have thought nothmg of it He thinks he owes me a 
grudge for speakmg to his father , and had I found him 
X)aymg it by filling his pockets with fruit, I should only 
have told him that it would be better that he should come 
and take it in the morning ’ 

‘ But he wasn’t — stealmg 1 * asked the mother 
‘ He was domg nothmg , neither were the men But 
they were blackguards, and he was in bad hands He 
could not have been m worse I had a tussle with one of 
them, and I am sure the man was hurt That, however, 
has nothmg to do with it What I desire is to get a hold 
of Sam, so that he may be rescued from the hands of such 
compamons If you can make him come to me, do so ’ 
Fanny promised, and so did the mother , but the 
promise was given m that tone which seemed to imply that 
nothmg should be expected from its performance Sam 
had long been deaf to the voices of tne women of his 
family, and, when his father’s anger would be hot agamst 
him, he would simply go, and live where and how none of 
them knew Among such men and women as the Brattles, 
parental authority must needs he much lighter than it 
does with those who are wont to give much and to receive 
much What obedience does the lad owe who at eighteen 
goes forth and earns his own bread ? What is it to him 
that he has not yet reached man’s estate ’ He has to 
do a man’s work, and the pnce of it is his own, m his 
hands, when he has earned it There is no curse upon the 
poor heavier than that which comes from the early breach 
of aU ties of duty between fathers and their sons, and 
mothers and their daughters 
Mr Fenwick, as he passed out of the miller’s house, saw 
Jacob Brattle at the door of the mill He was tuggmg 
along some load, pulhng it m at the door, and prevailing 
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against the weakness of his age by the force of his energy 
The parson knew that the miller saw him, but the miller 
took no notice, — ^looked rather as though he did not wish 
to be observed, — and so the parson went on When at 
home he postponed his account of what had taken place 
tiU he should be alone with his wife , but at night he told 
her the whole story 

‘ The long and the short of it is. Master Sam will turn 
to housebreaking, if somebody doesn’t get hold of him ’ 

‘ To housebieaking, Frank ’ ’ 

‘ I beheve that he is about it * 

‘ And were they going to break in here ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t thmk he was I don’t believe he was so 
mmded then But he had shown them the way in, and 
they were looking about on their own scores Don’t you 
frighten yourself What with the constable and the life- 
preserver, we’ll be safe I’ve a big dog coming, a second 
Bone’m Sam Brattle is in moie danger, I fear, than the 
silver forks ’ 

But, in spite of the cheenness of his speech, the Vicar 
was anxious, and almost unhappy After aU that occurred 
m reference to himself and to Sam Biattlo, — ^their former 
intimacies, the fish they had caught together, the rats they 
had killed together, the favour which he, the parson of the 
parish, had shown to this lad, and especially after the evil 
things which had been said of himself because of this 
friendship on his part for one so much younger than 
himself, and so much his inferior in rank, — ^it would be to 
him a most grievous misfortune should he be called upon to 
acknowledge pubhely Sam Brattle’s iniquity, and more 
grievous still, if the necessity should be loroed upon him 
of bringing Sam to open punishment Fenwick knew well 
that diverse accusations had been made against him in the 
parish regarding Sam The Marquis of Trowbridge had 
said a word IVS Puddleham had said many words The 
old miUer himself had growled Even Gilmore had 
expressed disapprobation The Vicar, in his pride, had 
turned a deaf ear to them all He began to fear now that 
possibly he had been wrong m the favours shown to Sam 
Brattle 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE LAST BAY 

The parson’s visit to the mill was on a Saturday The 
next Sunday passed by very quietly, and nothmg was 
seen of Mr Gilmore at the Vicarage He was at church, 
and walked with the two ladies from the porch to their 
garden gate, but he dechned Mrs Fenwick’s invitation 
to lunch, and was not seen again on that day The parson 
had sent word to Fanny Brattle during the service to stop 
a few minutes for him, and had learned from her that Sam 
had not been at home last night He had also learned, 
before the service that morning, that very early on the 
Saturday, probably about four o’clock, two men had passed 
through Paul’s Hinton with a huxter’s cart and a pony 
Now Paul’s Hinton, or Hinton St Paul’s as it should be 
properly called, was a long stragghng village, six miles 
from BuUhampton, and half way on the road to Market 
Lavmgton, to which latter place Sam had told his sister 
that he was gomg Puttmg these thmgs together, Mr 
Fenwick did not m the least doubt but the two men m the 
cart were they who had been introduced to his garden by 
young Brattle 

‘ I only hope,’ said the parson, ‘ that there ’s a good 
surgeon at Market Lavmgton One of the gentlemen m 
that cart must have wanted him, I take it ’ Then he 
thought that it might, perhaps, be worth his while to trot 
over to Lavmgton m the course of the week, and make 
mquiries 

On the Wednesday Mary Lowther was to go back to 
Loring This seemed like a partial break-up of their 
estabhshment, both to the parson and his wife. Fenwick 
had made up his mind that Mary was to be his nearest 
neighbour for life, and had fallen mto the way of treatmg 
her accordmgly, telhng her of thmgs m the parish as he 
might have done to the Squire’s wife, presummg the 
Squire’s wife to have been on the best possible terms with 
him He now regarded Mary as bemg almost an impostor 
She had taken him in and obtamed his confidence under 
false pretences It was true that she might still come and 
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fill the place that he had appointed for her He rather 
thought that at last she would do so But he was angry 
with her because she hesitated She was creating an 
unnecessary disturbance among them She had, he 
thought, been now wooed long enough, and, as he told 
his wife more than once, was making an ass of herself 
Mrs Fenwick was not quite so hard in her judgment, but 
she also was tempted to be a httle angry She loved her 
friend Mary a great deal better than she loved Mr Gilmore, 
but she was thoroughly convmced that Mary could not 
do better than accept a man whom she owned that she 
liked, — ^whom she, at any rate, liked so well that she had 
not as yet rejected him Therefore, although Mary was 
gomg, they were, both of them, rather savage with her 
The Monday passed by, also very quietly, and Mr, 
Gilmore did not come to them, but he had sent a note to 
tell them that he would walk down on the Tuesday evenmg 
to say good-bye to Miss Lowther Early on the Wednesday 
Mr Fenwick was to drive her to Westbury, whence the 
railway would take her round by Chippenham and 
Swindon to Loriifg On the Tuesday mormng she was very 
melancholy Though she knew that it was right to go 
away, she greatly regretted that it was necessaiy She 
was angry with herseK for not havmg better known her 
own mmd, and though she was quite sure that were Mr 
Gilmore to repeat his offer to her that moment, she would 
not accept it, nevertheless she thought ill of herself 
because she would not do so ‘I do believe,’ she said to 
herself, ‘ that I shall never hke any man better ’ She 
knew well enough that if she was never brought to love 
any man, she never ought to marry any man , but she 
was not quite sure whether Janet was not right m telling 
her that she had formed erroneous notions of the sort of 
love she ought to feel for the man whom she should resolve 
to accept Perhaps it was true that that kmd of adoration 
which Janet entertained for her husband was a feehng 
which came after mamage — a feehng which would spring 
up m her own heart as soon as she was the man’s own wifej. 
the mistress of his house, the mother of his children, the 
one human bemg for whose welfare he was sohoitous 
beyond that of all others And this man did love her 
She had no doubt about that. And she was unhappy, too^ 
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because she felt that she had offended his friends, and 
that they thought that she was not treating their friend 
well 

‘ Janet,’ she said, as they were again sitting out on the 
lawn, on that Tuesday afternoon, ‘ I am almost sorry that 
I came here at all ’ 

‘ Don’t say that, dear ’ 

‘ I have spent some of the happiest days of my life here, 
but the visit, on the whole, has been unfortunate I am 
gomg away in disgrace I feel that so acutely ’ 

‘ What nonsense ' How are you in disgrace ? ’ 

‘ Mr Fenwick and you think that I have behaved badly 
I know you do, and I feel it so strongly • I thmk so much 
of him, and beheve him to be so good, and so wise, and so 
understandmg, — he knows what people should do, and 
should be, so well, — that I cannot doubt that I have been 
wrong if he thinks so ’ 

‘ He only wishes that you could have made up your 
mmd to marry a most worthy man, who is his friend, and 
who, by marrymg you, would have fixed you close to us. 
He wishes it still, and so do I ’ 

‘ But he thinks that I have been — ^have been mopish, 
and lack-a-daisical, and — and — almost imtrue I can hear 
it in the tone of his voice, and see it m his eye I can tell 
it from the way he shakes hands with me m the mornmg 
He IS such a true man that I know m a moment what he 
means at all times I am going away under his displeasure, 
and I wish I had never come ’ 

‘ Return as Mrs Gilmore, and all his displeasure will 
disappear ’ 

‘ Yes, because he would forgive me He would say to 
himself that, as I had repented, I might be taken back to 
his grace , but as thmgs are at present he condemns me 
And so do you ’ 

‘ If you ask me, Mary, I must tell the truth. I don’t 
thmk you know your own mind ’ 

‘ Suppose I don’t, is that disgraceful ? ’ 

‘ But there comes a time when a girl should know her 
own mmd You are givmg this poor fellow an enormous 
deal of unnecessary trouble * 

‘ I have known my own mmd so far as to tell him that 
I could not marry him ’ 
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* As far as I understand, Mary, you have always told 
him to wait a httle longer ’ 

' I have never asked him to wait, Janet , — ^never It is 
he who says that he will wait , and what can I answer 
when he says so ? All the same I don’t mean to defend 
myself I do beheve that I have been wiong, and I wish 
that I had never come here It sounds ungrateful, but 
I do It is so dreadful to feel that I have mcurred the 
displeasure of people that I love so dearly ’ 

‘ There is no displeasure, Mary , the word is a good deal 
too strong I wonder what you’ll think of all this when the 
parson and his wife come up on future Sundays to dme 
with the Squire and his lady I have long since made up 
my mind that when afternoon service is over, we ought to go 
up and be made much of at the Privets , and you’re 
puttmg all this off till I’m an old woman — ^for a chimera 
It ’s about our Sunday dinners that I’m angry Flo, my 
darhng, what a face you have got Do come and sit stiU 
for a few minutes, or you’ll be m a fever ’ While Mrs 
Fenwick was wiping her girl’s brow, and smoothing her 
ringlets, Mary walked off to the orchard by herself There 
was a broad green path which made the circuit of it, and 
she took the round twice, pausing at the bottom to look 
at the spot from which she had tumbled mto the river 
What a trouble she had been to them aU • She was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with herself , especially so because 
she had fallen mto those very difficulties which fiom early 
years she had resolved that she would avoid She had made 
up her mmd that she would not flirt, that she would never 
give a right to any man — or to any woman — to call her 
a coquette , that if love and a husband came m her way 
she would take them thankfully, and that if they did not, 
she would go on her path quietly, if possible, feeling no 
uneasiness, and certainly showmg none, because the joys 
of a married life did not belong to her But now she had 
gotten herself mto a mess, and she could not tell herself 
that it was not her own fault Then she resolved agam 
that m future she would go nght It could not but be that 
a woman could keep herself from floundering m these 
messes of hall-courtship, — of courtship on one side, and 
doubt on the other, — ^if she would persistently adhere to 
some safe rule. Her rejection of Sir Gilmore ought to 
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have been unhesitating and certain from the first She 
was sure of that now She had been guilty of an absurdity 
m supposing that because the man had been in earnest, 
therefore she had been justified in keeping him in suspense, 
for his own sake She had been guilty of an absurdity, 
and also of great self conceit She could do nothing now 
but wait till she should hear from him — and then answer him 
steadily After what had passed she could not go to him 
and declare that it was all over He was commg to night, 
and she was nearly sure that he would not say a word to 
her on the subject If he did, — ^if he renewed his offer, — 
then she would speak out It was hardly possible that he 
should do so, and therefore the trouble which she had 
created must remam 

As she thus resolved, she was leanmg over the gate 
lookmg into the churchyard, not much observmg the 
graves or the monuments or the beautiful old ivy-oovered 
tower, or thinkmg of the dead that were lymg there, or of 
the livmg who prayed there , but swearmg to herself that 
for the rest of her hfe she would keep clear of, what she 
called, girlish messes Like other young ladies she had 
read much poetry and many novels , but her sympathies 
had never been with young ladies who could not go straight 
through with their love affairs, from the begmnmg to the 
end, without flirtation of either an inward or an outward 
nature Of all her heroines, Bosalmd was the one she liked 
the best, because from the first moment of her passion she 
knew herself and what she was about, and loved her lover 
right heartily Of all girls in prose or poetry she declared 
that Rosalind was the least of a flirt She meant to have 
the man, and never had a doubt about it But with such 
a one as Flora Maclvor she had no patience , — a girl who 
did and who didn’t, who would and who wouldn’t, who 
could and who couldn’t, and who of all flirts was to her the 
most nauseous ^ As she was takmg herself to task, accusmg 
herself of being a Flora without the poetry and romance 
to excuse her, Mr Fenwick came round from Farmer 
Trumbull’s side of the church, and got over the stile into 
the churchyard 

‘ What, Mary, is that you gazmg m so mtently among 
your brethren that were ? ’ 

‘ I was not thinking of them,’ she said, with a smile* 
272 O 
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‘ My mind was intent on some of my brethren that are ’ 
Then there came a thought across her, and she made a 
sudden decision ‘ Mr Fenwick,’ she said, ‘ would you 
mind walkmg up and down the churchyard with me once 
or twice ’ I have something to say to you, and I can say 
it now so well * He opened the gate for her, and she joined 
him ‘ I want to beg your pardon, and to get you to forgive 
me I know you have been angry with me ’ 

‘ Hardly angry, — ^but vexed As you ask me so frankly 
and prettily, I will forgive you There is my hand upon it 
All evil thoughts against you shall go out of my head 
I shall still have my wishes, but I will not be cross with 
you’ 

‘ You are so good, and so clearly honest I declaie 
I think Janet the happiest woman that I ever heard of ’ 

‘ Come, come , I didn’t bargain for this kind of thing 
when I allowed myself to be brought in here ’ 

‘ But it IS so I did not stop you for that, however, but 
to acknowledge that I have been wrong, and to ask you to 
pardon me ’ 

‘ I wiU I do If there has been anyiihmg amiss, it shall 
not be looked on agam as amiss But there has been 
only one thing amiss ’ 

‘ And, Mr Fenwick, will you do this for me ? Will you 
tell him that I was foolish to say that he might wait Why 
should he wait ’ Of course he should not wait When 
I am gone, tell him so, and beg him to make an end of it 
I had not thought of it properly, or I would not have 
allowed him to be tormented ’ 

There was a pause after this, during which they walked 
half the length of the path in silence ‘ No, Mary,’ he 
said, after a while , * I will not tell him that * 
jV'hy not, Mr Fenwick ^ * 

* Because it will not be for his good, or for mine, or for 
Janet’s, or, as I beheve, for yours ’ 

* Indeed, it will, for the good of us all ’ 

‘ I thmk, Mary, you do not quite understand There is 
not one among us who does not wish that you should 
come here and be one of us , a real, right down BuUompton 
’ooman, as they say m the village I want you to be my 
wife’s dearest fnend, and my own nearest neighbour 
There is no man in the world whom I love as I do Harry 
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Gilmore, and I want you to be his wife I have said to 
myself and to Janet a score of times that you certainly 
would be so sooner or later My wrath has not come from 
your bidding him to wait, but from your coldness m not 
takmg him without waiting You should remember that 
we grow gray very qmckly, Maiy ’ 

Here was the old story agam, — ^the old story as she had 
heard it from Harry Gilmore, but told as she had never 
expected to hear it from the lips of Frank Fenwick It 
amounted to this , that even he, Frank Fenwick, bade her 
wait and try But she had formed her resolution, and she 
was not going to be turned aside, even by Frank Fenwick , 
* I had thought that you would help me,* she said, very 
slowly 

‘ So I will, with all my heart, towards the keys of the 
store closets of the Privets, but not a step the other way 
It has to be, Mary He is too much m earnest, and too 
good, and too fit for the place to which he aspires, to miss 
his object Come, we’U go in Mind, you and I are one 
agam, let it go how it may I will own that I have been 
vexed for the last two days, — ^have been in a humour 
unbecoming your departure to morrow I throw all that 
behmd me You and I are dear fnends, — are we not ? * 

‘ I do hope so, Mr Fenwick ? ’ 

‘ There shall be no feather moulted between us But as 
to operatmg between you and Harry, with the view of 
keepmg you apart, I decline the commission It is my 
assured belief that sooner or later he will be your husband 
Now we will go up to Janet, who will begm to think herself 
a Penelope, if we desert her much longer * 

Immediately after this Mary went up to dress for dinner 
Should she make up her mind to give way, and put on the 
blue nbbons which he loved so well ? She thought that 
she could tell him at once, if she made up her mind in that 
direction It would not, perhaps, be very maidenly, but 
anythmg would be better than suspense, — than torment 
to him Then she took out her blue ribbons, and tried to 
go through that ceremony of telling him It was qmte 
impossible Were she to do so, she would know no happi 
ness agam in this world, or probably in the other To 
do the thmg, it would be necessary that she should he 
to him 
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She came down m a simple white dress, without any 
ribbons, in just the dress which she would have worn had 
Mr Gilmore not been coming At dinner they were very 
merry The word of command had gone forth from Frank 
that Mary was to be forgiven, and Janet of course obeyed 
The usual courtesies of society demand that there shall be 
civility — almost flattering civihty — from host to guest 
and from guest to host , and yet how often does it occur 
that in the midst of these courtesies there is somethmg 
that tells of hatred, of ridicule, or of scorn ^ How often 
does it happen that the guest knows that he is disliked, 
or the host knows that he is a bore * In the last two days 
Mary had felt that she was not cordially a welcome guest 
She had felt also that the reason was one agamst which 
she could not contend Now all that, at least, was over 
Frank Fenwick’s manner had never been pleasanter to 
her than it was on this occasion, and Janet followed the 
suit which her lord led 

They were agam on the lawn between eight and nine 
o’clock when Harry Gilmore came up to them He was 
gracious enough in his salutation to Mary Lowther, but 
no indiflerent person would have thought that he was her 
lover He talked chiefly to Fenwick, and when they went 
in to tea did not take a place on the sofa beside Mary 
But after a while he said somethmg which told them all 
of his love 

* What do you thmk I’ve been domg to day, Frank ? ’ 

* Getting your wheat down, I should hope ’ 

* We begin that to-morrow I never l±e to be quite the 
earhest at that work, or yet the latest ’ 

‘ Better be a day too early than a day too late, 
Harry ’ 

‘Never mind about that I’ve been down with old 
Brattle ’ 

‘ And what have you been doing with him ’ ’ 

‘ I’m half ashamed, and yet I fancy Fm right ’ 

As he said this he looked across to Mary Lowther, who 
no doubt was watchmg every turn of his face from the 
comer of her eye, * I’ve just been and knocked under 
and told bun that the old place shall be put to rights ’ 

‘ That ’s your domg, Mary,’ said Mrs Fenwick, inju- 
diciously. 
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‘ Oh, no , I’m sure it is not Mr Gilmore would only 
do such a thing as that because it is proper ’ 

‘ I don’t know about it’s being proper,’ said he * I’m 
not quite sure whether it is or not I shall never get any 
interest for my money ’ 

‘ Interest for one’s money is not everythmg,’ said Mrs 
Fenwick 

‘ Nevertheless, when one builds houses for other people 
to live in, one has to look to it,’ said the parson 

‘ People say it ’s the prettiest spot m the parish,’ 
contmued Mr Gilmore, ‘ and as such it shouldn’t be let 
go to rum ’ Janet remarked afterwards to her husband 
that Mary Lowther had certainly declared that it was the 
prettiest spot m the pansh, but that, as far as her know 
ledge went, nobody else had ever said so ‘ And then, 
you see, when I refused to spend money upon it, old 
Brattle had money of his own, and it was his business to 
do it ’ 

‘ He hasn’t much now, I fear,’ said Mr Fenwick 

‘ I fear not His family has been very heavy on him 
He paid money to put two of his boys into trade who died 
afterwards, and then for years he had either doctors or 
undertakers about the place So I just went down to him 
and told him I would do it ’ 

‘ And how did he take it ? ’ 

‘ Like a bear, as he is He would hardly speak to me, 
but went away mto the mill, telling me that I might settle 
it all with his wife It’s gomg to be done, however 
I shall have the estimate next week, and I suppose it will 
cost me two or three hundred pounds The mill is worse 
than the house, I take it ’ 

‘ I am so glad it is to be done,’ said Mary After that 
Mr Gilmore did not in the least begrudge his two or three 
hundred pounds But he said not a word to Mary, just 
pressed her hand at parting, and left her subject to a 
possibihty of a reversal of her sentence at the end of the 
stated period 

On the next mormng Mr Fenwick drove her in his little 
open phaeton to the station at Westbury ‘ You are to 
come back to us, you know,’ said Mrs Fenwick, ‘ and 
remember how anxiously I am waitmg for my Sunday 
dinners ’ Mary said not a word, but as she was driven 
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round in front of tiie church she looked up at the dear old 
tower telling herself that, in all probabihty, she would 
never see it again 

‘ I have just one thing to say, Mary,’ said the parson, 
as he walked up and down the platform with her at 
Westbury , ‘ you are to remember that, whatever happens, 
there is always a home for you at BuUhampton when you 
choose to come to it I am not speakmg of the Privets now, 
but of the Vicarage ’ 

‘ How very good you are to me ^ * 

‘ And so are you to us Dear friends should be good 
to each other God bless you, dear ’ From thence she 
made her way home to Loring by herself 


CHAPTER IX 

MISS MARRABLB 

Whatever may be the fact as to the rank and proper 
calling of BuUhampton, there can be no doubt that Loring 
IS a town There is a market-place, and a High Street, 
and a Board of Health, and a Paragon Crescent, and 
a Town Hall, and two different parish churches, one called 
St Peter Lowtown, and the other St Botolph’s XJphiU, 
and there are Uphill Street, and Lowtown Street, and 
various other streets I never heard of a mayor of Lormg, 
but, nevertheless, there is no doubt as to its being a town 
Nor did it ever return members to Parliament , but there 
was once, m one of the numerous bills that have been 
proposed, an idea of grouping it with Cirencester and 
Lechlade All the world ot course knows that this was 
never done, but the transient rumour of it gave the 
Lormgites an improved position, and justified that little 
joke about a live dog being better than a dead lion, with 
which the parson at BuUhampton regaled Miss Lowther 
at the time 

All the fashion of Loring dwelt, as a matter of course, 
at UphiU Lowtown was vulgar, dirty, devoted to com- 
mercial and manufacturmg purposes, and hardly owned a 
smgle genteel private house There was the parsonage, 
indeed, which stood apart from its neighbours, inside great 
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tall slate coloured gates, and which had a garden of its 
own But except the clergyman, who had no choice m the 
matter, nobody who was anybody lived at Lowtown 
There were three or four factories there, — ^in and out of 
which troops of girls would be seen passing twice a day, 
m their ragged, soiled, dirty mill dresses, all of whom would 
come out on Sunday dressed with a magmficence that 
would lead one to suppose that trade at Lonng was domg 
veiy well Whether trade did well or ill, whether wages 
were high or low, whether provisions were cheap in price, 
whether there were peace or war between capital and 
labour, still there was the Sunday magmficence What a 
blessed thmg it is for women, — and for men too certainly, 
— ^that there should be a positive happiness to the female 
sex in the possession, and m exhibitmg the possession, 
of bnght clothmg ^ It is almost as good for the softenmg 
of manners, and the not permittmg of them to be ferocious, 
as is the faithful study of the polite arts At Lonng the 
manners of the mill hands, as they were called, were upon 
the whole good, — ^which I bebeve was in a great degree to 
be attributed to their Sunday magnificence 
The real West end of Lormg was understood by all men 
to be m Paragon Crescent, at the back of St jBotolph’s 
Church The whole of this Crescent was built, now some 
twenty years ago, by Mrs Fenwick’s father, who had been 
clever enough to see that as mills were made to grow in 
the low town, houses for wealthy people to bve m ought 
to be made to grow in the high town He therefore built 
the Paragon, and a certam small row of very pretty houses 
near the end of the Paragon, called Balfour Place, — and 
had done very well, and had made money , and now lay 
asleep in the vaults below St Botolph’s Church Ho 
mconsiderable proportion of the comfort of BuUhampton 
parsonage is due to Mr Balfour’s success in that achieve 
ment of Paragon Crescent There were none of the family 
left at Lonng The widow had gone away to bve at 
Torquay with a sister, and the only other child, another 
daughter, was mamed to that distmguished barrister on 
the Oxford circuit, Mr Quickenham. Mr Quickenham 
and our fnend the parson were very good friends , but 
they did not see a great deal of each other, Mr Fenwick 
not gomg up very often to London, and Mr Quickenham 
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being unable to use the Vicarage of BuUhampton when on 
his own circuit As for the two sisters, they had very 
strong ideas about their husbands’ professions , Sophia 
Quickenham never hesitating to declare that one was life, 
and the other stagnation , and Janet Fenwick protesting 
that the difference to her seemed to be almost that between 
good and evil They wrote to each other perhaps once 
a quarter But the Balfour family was in truth broken up 
Miss Marrable, Mary Lowther’s aunt, lived, of course, 
at Uphill , but not m the Crescent, nor yet in Balfour 
Place She was an old lady with very modest means, 
whose brother had been rector down at St Peter’s, and 
she had passed the greatest part of her life within those 
slate coloured gates When he died, and when she, almost 
exactly at the same time, found that it would be expedient 
that she should take charge of her niece, Mary, she removed 
herself up to a small house in Botolph Lane, in which 
she could live decently on her £300 a year It must not 
be surmised that Botolph Lane was a squalid place, vile, 
or dirty, or even unfashionable It was narrow and old, 
having been inhabited by decent people long before the 
Crescent, or even Mr Balfour himself, had been in exis- 
tence , but it was narrow and old, and the rents were cheap, 
and here Miss Mairable was able to hve, and occasionally 
to give tea-parties, and to provide a comfortable home 
for her mece, withm the limits of her income Miss 
Marrable was herself a lady of very good family, the late 
Sir Gregory Marrable having been her uncle , but her 
only sister had marned a Captam Lowther, whose mother 
had been first cousin to the Earl of Periwinkle , and there- 
fore on her own account, as well as on that of her niece. 
Miss Marrable thought a good deal about blood She was 
one of those ladies, — ^now few in number, — ^who withm 
them heart of hearts conceive that money gives no title 
to social distmction, let the amount of money be ever so 
great, and its source ever so stainless Rank to her was a 
thing quite assured and ascertamed, and she had no more 
doubt as to her own right to pass out of a room before the 
wife of a millionaire than she had of the right of a miUion- 
aire to spend his own gumeas She always addressed an 
attorney by letter as Mister, raising up her eyebrows when 
appealed to on the matter, and explammg that an attorney 
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IS not an esquire She had an idea that the son of 
a gentleman, if he intended to maintain his rank as a 
gentleman, should earn his income as a clergyman, or as 
a barrister, or as a soldier, or as a sailor Those were the 
professions intended for gentlemen She would not 
absolutely say that a physician was not a gentleman, or 
even a surgeon , but she would never allow to physic 
the same absolute privileges which, in her eyes, belonged 
to law and the church There might also possibly be a 
doubt about the Civil Service and Civil Engineering , but 
she had no doubt whatever that when a man touched 
trade or commerce m any way he was doing that which 
was not the work of a gentleman He might be very 
respectable, and it might be very necessary that he should 
do it, but brewers, bankers, and merchants, were not 
gentlemen, and the world, according to Miss Marrable’s 
theory, was gomg astray, because people were forgettmg 
their landmarks 

As to Miss Marrable herself nobody could doubt that she 
was a lady , she looked it in every inch There were not, 
indeed, many inches of her, for she was one of the smallest, 
damtiest, little old women that ever were seen But now, 
at seventy, she was very pretty, quite a woman to look at 
with pleasure Her feet and hands were exquisitely made, 
and she was very proud of them She wore her own gray 
hair of which she showed very httle, but that little was 
always exquisitely mce Her caps were the perfection of 
caps Her green eyes were bright and sharp, and seemed 
to say that she knew very well how to take care of herself 
Her mouth, and nose, and ohm, were all well-formed, 
small, shapely, and concise, not stragglmg about her tace 
as do the mouths, noses, and chins of some old ladies — ay, 
and of some young ladies also Had it not been that she 
had lost her teeth, she would hardly have looked to be an 
old woman Her health was perfect She herself would 
say that she had never yet Imown a day’s lUness She 
dressed with the greatest care, always wearmg silk at and 
after luncheon She dressed three times a day, and in the 
mornmg would come down m what she called a mermo 
gown But then, with her, clothes never seemed to wear 
out Her motions were so slight and dehcate, that the 
gloss of her dresses would remam on them when the 
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gowns of other women would almost have been worn to 
rags She was never seen of an afternoon or evemng 
without gloves, and her gloves were always clean and 
apparently new She went to church once on Sundays in 
winter, and twice in summer, and she had a certain very 
short period of each day devoted to Bible readmg , but at 
Loring she was not reckoned to be among the rehgious 
people Indeed, there were those who said that she was 
very worldly minded, and that at her time of life she 
ought to devote herself to other books than those which 
were daily in her hands Pope, Dryden, Swift, Cowley, 
Fielding, Richardson, and Goldsmith, were her authors 
She read the new novels as they came out, but always with 
critical comparisons that were hostile to them Fielding, 
she said, described life as it was , whereas Dickens had 
manufactured a kmd of life that never had existed, and 
never could exist The pathos of Esmond was very weU, 
but Lady Castlemame was nothmg to Clarissa Harlowe 
As for poetry, Tennyson, she said, was all sugar-candy , 
he had neither the common sense, nor the wit, nor, as she 
declared, to her ear the melody of Pope All the poets 
of the present century, she declaied, if put together, could 
not have written the Rape of the LOuh Pretty as she was, 
and small, and nice, and lady-hke, I think she liked her 
literature rather strong It is certain that she had 
Smollett’s novels in a cupboard up stairs, and it was said 
that she had been found readmg one of Wycherley’s plays 
The strongest point m her character was her contempt 
of money Not that she had any objection to it, or would 
at all have turned up her nose at another hundred a year 
had anybody left to her such an accession of income , 
but that in real truth she never measured herself by what 
she possessed, or others by what they possessed She was 
as grand a lady to herself, eatmg her little bit of cold 
mutton, or dining off a tmy sole, as though she sat at the 
finest banquet that could be spread She had no fear of 
economies, either before her two handmaids or anybody 
else in the world She was fond of her tea, and in summer 
could have cream for twopence , but when cream became 
dear, she saved money and had a pen’north of milk She 
drank two glasses of Marsala every day, and let it be 
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when she gave a tea party, as she did, perhaps, six or seven 
times a year, sherry was always handed round with cake 
before the people went away There were matters in which 
she was extravagant When she went out herself she 
never took one of the common street flies, but paid 
eighteen pence extra to get a brougham from the Dragon 
And when Mary Lowther, — ^who had only fifty pounds 
a year of her own, with which she clothed herself and 
provided herself with pocket money, — was going to 
BuUhampton, Miss Marrable actually proposed to her to 
take one of the maids with her Mary, of course, would 
not hear of it, and said that she should just as soon think 
of taking the house , but Miss Marrable had thought that 
it would, perhaps, not be well for a girl so well-bom as 
Miss Lowther to go out visiting without a maid She her- 
self very rarely left Lormg, because she could not afford 
it , but when, two summers back, she did go to Weston- 
super-Mare for a fortmght, she took one of the girls with 
her 

Miss Marrable had heard a great deal about Mr Gilmore 
Mary, indeed, was not molmed to keep secrets from her 
aunt, and her very long absence, — so much longer than 
had at first been intended, — could hardly have been 
sanctioned unless some reason had been given There had 
been many letters on the subject, not only between Mary 
and her aunt, but between Mrs Fenwick and her very old 
friend Miss Marrable Of course these latter letters had 
spoken loudly the praises of IVIr Gihnore, and Miss Marrable 
had become quite one of the Gihnore faction She desired 
that her mece should marry , but that she should marry 
a gentleman. She would have infinitely preferred to see 
Mary an old maid, than to hear that she was gomg to give 
herself to any suitor contanunated by trade Now Mr 
Gilmore’s position was exactly that which Miss Marrable 
regarded as bemg the best in England He was a country 
gentleman, living on his own acres, a justice of the peace, 
whose father and grandfather and great-grandfather had 
occupied exactly the same position Such a marriage for 
Mary would be qmte safe , and in those days one did hear 
so often of girls makmg, she would not say improper 
marriages, but marriages which in her eyes were not fittmg^ 
Mr Gilmore, she thought, exactly filled that position 
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which entitled a gentleman to propose mamage to such 
a lady as Mary Lowther 

‘ Yes, my deal, I am glad to have you back again Of 
course I have been a little lonely, but I bear that kind of 
thing better than most people Thank God, my eyes are 
good ’ 

‘ You are looking so well, Aunt Sarah ^ ’ 

‘ I am well I don’t know how other women get so much 
amiss , but God has been very good to me ’ 

‘ And so pretty,* said Mary, kissing her 
‘ My dear, it ’s a pity you’re not a young gentleman * 

' You are so fresh and nice, aunt I wish I could always 
look as you do ’ 

‘ What would Mr Gilmore say ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, Mr Gilmore, Mr Gilmore, Mr Gilmore ^ I am so 
weary of Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ Weary of him, Mary ? ’ 

* Weary of myself because of him, — ^that is what I mean 
He has behaved always well, and I am not at all sure that 
I have And he is a perfect gentleman But I shall never 
be Mrs Gilmore, Aunt Sarah ’ 

‘ Janet says that she thinks you will * 

‘ Janet is mistaken But, dear aunt, don’t let us talk 
about it at once Of course you shall hear everything in 
time, but I have had so much of it Let us see what new 
books there are Cast Iron ^ You don’t mean to say you 
have come to that ? ’ 

‘ I shan’t read it ’ 

‘ But I will, aunt So it must not go back for a day or 
two I do love the Fenwicks, dearly, dearly, both of them 
They are almost, if not quite, perfect And yet I am glad 
to be at home ’ 


CHAPTER X 
orttnoh’em can’t be hab 

Mr Fenwick had intended to have come home round 
by Market Lavington, after havmg deposited Miss Lowther 
at the Westbury Station, with the view of makmg some 
mquiry respeotmg the gentleman with the hurt shoulder , 
but he had found the distance to be too great, and had 
abandoned the idea After that there was not a day to 
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spare till the middle of the next week, so that it was 
nearly a fortnight after the little scene at the corner oj 
the Vicarage garden wall before he called upon the 
Lavington constable and the Lavmgton doctor From 
the latter he could learn nothing No such patient had 
been to him But the constable, though he had not seen 
the two men, had heard of them One was a man who in 
former days had frequented Lavmgton, Burrows by name, 
generally known as Jack the Grinder, who had been in 
every prison m Wiltshire and Somersetshire, but who had 
not, — so said the constable, — honoured Lavmgton for 
the last two years, till this his last appearance He had, 
however, been seen there m company with another man, 
and had evidently been m a condition very unfit for 
work He had slept one night at a low public house, and 
had then moved on The man had complained of a fall 
from the cart, and had declared that he was black and blue 
all over , but it seemed to be clear that he had no broken 
bones Mr Fenwick therefore was all but convinced that 
Jack the Grmder was the gentleman with whom he had 
had the encounter, and that the grmder’s back had with- 
stood that swmgmg blow from the life preserver Of the 
Grmder’ s compamons nothmg could be learned The two 
men had taken the Devizes road out of Lavmgton, and 
beyond that nothmg was known of them When the 
parson mentioned Sam Brattle’s name m a whisper, the 
Lavmgton constable shook his head He knew all about 
old Jacob Brattle A very respectable party was old 
Mr Brattle m the constable’s opinion Nevertheless the 
constable shook his head when Sam Brattle’s name was 
mentioned Havmg learned so much, the parson rod© 
home 

Two days after this, on a Friday, Fenwick was sittmg 
after breakfast m his study, at work on his sermon for 
next Sunday, when he was told that old Mrs Brattle 
was waitmg to see him He immediately got up, and 
found his own wife and the miller’s seated m the halL 
It was not often that Mrs Brattle made her way to the 
Vicarage, but when she did so she was treated with great 
consideration It was stiU August, and the weather was 
very hot, and she had walked up across the water mead^ 
and was tired A glass of wme and a biscuit were pressed 
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upon her, and she was encouraged to sit and say a few 
mdifPerent words, before she was taken into the study 
and told to commence the story which had brought her 
so far And there was a most inviting topic for conversa- 
tion The mill and the mill premises were to be put m 
order by the landlord Mrs Brattle affected to be rather 
dismayed than otherwise by the coming operations The 
mill would have lasted their time, she thought, ‘ and as 
for them as were to come after them, — ^well » she didn’t 
Imow As things was now, perhaps, it might be that 
after aU Sam would have the miU’ But the trouble 
occasioned by the workmen would be infimte How were 
they to hve in the mean time, and where were they to go ? 
It soon appeared, however, that all this had been already 
arranged Milhng must of course be stopped for a month 
or SIX weeks ‘ Indeed, sir, feyther says that there won’t 
be no more grmdmg much before wmter ’ But the miU 
was to be repaired first, and then, when it became abso- 
lutely necessary to dismantle the house, they were to 
endeavour to make shift, and hve m the big room of the 
mill itself, till their furmture should be put back agam 
Mrs Fenwick, with ready good nature, offered to accom- 
modate Mrs Brattle and Fanny at the Vicarage , bmt the 
old woman dechned with many protestations of gratitude 
She had never left her old man yet, and would not do so 
now The weather would be mild for awhile, and she 
thought that they could get through By this time the 
glass of wine had been sipped to the bottom, and the 
parson, mmdful of his sermon, had led the visitor into his 
study She had come to tell that Sam at last had returned 
home 

‘ Why didn’t you brmg him up with you, Mrs Brattle ? ’ 

Here was a question to ask of an old lady, whose 
domimon over her son was absolutely none » Sam had 
become so frightfully mdependent that he hardly regarded 
the word of his father, who was a man pre-emmently 
capable of maintammg authority, and would no more 
do a thing because his mother told him than because the 
wmd whistled 

* I axed him to come up, not just with me, but of hisself, 
Mr Fenwick , but he said as how you would know where 
to find him if you wanted him ’ 
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‘ That ’s just what I don’t know However, if he ’s 
there now I’ll go to him It would have been better far 
that he should have come to me ’ 

‘ I told ’un so, Mr Fenwick, I did, indeed ’ 

‘ It does not signify I wiU go to him , only it cannot 
be to day, as I have promised to take my wife over to 
Charhcoats But I’ll come down immediately after 
breakfast to morrow You think he’ll be still there ’ ’ 

‘ I be sure he will Mr Fenwick He and feyther have 
taken on again, tiU it ’s beautiful to see There was none 
of ’em feyther ever loved like he, — only one ’ Thereupon 
the poor woman burst out mto tears, and covered her face 
with her handkerchief ‘ He never makes half so much 
account of my Fan, that never had a fault belonging to 
her’ 

‘ If Sam will stick to that it wiU be well for him ’ 

‘ He ’s taken up extraordinary with the repairs, Mr 
Fenwick He ’s m and about and over the place, lookmg 
to everythmg , and feyther says he knows so much about 
it, he b’heves the boy could do it aU out o’ his own head 
There’s nothing feyther ever liked so much as folks to 
be strong and clever ’ 

‘ Perhaps the Squire’s tradesmen won’t like all that 
Is Mitchell gomg to do it ’ ’ 

* It ain’t a doing in that way, Mr Fenwick The Squire 
is allowing £200, and feyther is to get it done Mister 
Mitchell IS to see that it ’s done proper, no doubt * 

‘ And now tell me, Mrs Brattle, what has Sam been 
about all the time that he was away ’ ’ 

‘ That ’s just what I cannot tell you, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Your husband has asked him, I suppose ’ * 

‘ If he has, he am’t told me, Mr Fenwick I don’t 
care to come ’atween them with hmts and jealousies, 
suspectmg like Our Fan says he ’s been out workmg some- 
where Lavmgton way , but I don’t know as she knows ’ 

‘ Was he decent looking when he came home ’ * 

‘ He wasn’t much amiss, Mr Fenwick He has that way 
with him that he most always looks decent , — don’t he, 
sir ’ ’ 

* Had he any money ’ ’ 

‘ He had a some’ at, because when he was workmg, 
movmg the big lumber as though for bare life, he sent one 
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of the boys for beer, and I see’d him give the boy the 
money ’ 

‘ I’m sorry for it I wish he’d come back without a 
penny, and with hunger like a wolf in his stomach, and with 
his clothes all rags, so that he might have had a taste of 
the suffermg of a vagabond’s life ’ 

‘ Just hke the Prodigal Son, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

* Just hke the Prodigal Son He would not have come 
back to his father had he not been driven by his own vices 
to live with the swme ’ Then, seeing the tears commg 
down the poor mother’s cheeks, he added in a kinder 
voice, ‘ Perhaps it may be all well as it is We will hope 
So at least, and to-morrow I will come down and see him 
You need not teU him that I am coming, unless he should 
ask where you have been ’ Then Mrs Brattle took her 
leave, and the parson fimshed his sermon 

That afternoon he drove his wife across the county to 
visit certam friends at Charhcoats, and, both going and 
coming, could not keep himself from talking about the 
Brattles In the first place, he thought that Gilmore was 
wrong not to complete the work himself 

‘ Of course he’ll see that the money is spent and all 
that, and no doubt m this way he may get the 30b done 
twenty or thirty pounds cheaper , but the Brattles have 
not interest enough m the place to 3ustify it ’ 

‘ I suppose the old man liked it best so ’ 

‘ The old man shouldn’t have been allowed to have his 
way I am m an awful state of alarm about Sam Much 
as I hke him, — or at any rate did hke him, — fear he is 
going, or perhaps has gone, to the dogs That those two 
men were housebreakers is as certain as that you sit there , 
and I cannot doubt but that he has been with them over 
at Lavington or Devizes, or somewhere in that country ’ 

* But he may, perhaps, never have jomed them m any- 
thing of that kmd ’ 

* A man is known by his compamons I would not have 
beheved it if I had not found him with the men, and traced 
him and them about the county together You see that 
this fellow whom they call the Grmder was certainly the 
man I struck I tracked him to Lavington, and there he 
was complaming of bemg sore all over his body I don’t 
wonder that he was sore He must be made hke a horse 
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to be no worse than sore Well, then, that man and Sam 
were certainly m our garden together ’ 

‘ Give him a chance, Erank ’ 

‘ Of course, I will give him a chance I will give him 
the very best chance I can I would do anything to save 
him, — but I can’t help knowing what I know ’ 

He had made very little to his wife of the danger of 
the Vicarage bemg robbed, but he could not but feel that 
there was danger His wife had brought with her, among 
other plenishing for their household, a considerable amount 
of handsome plate, more than is, perhaps, generally to 
be found in country parsonages, and no doubt this fact 
was known, at any rate, to Sam Brattle Had the men 
simply mtended to rob the garden, they would not have 
run the risk of commg so near to the house wmdows But 
then it certainly was true that Sam was not showing 
them the way The parson did not quite know what to 
think about it, but it was clearly his duty to be on his 
guard 

That same evemng he sauntered across the corner of 
the churchyard to ms neighbour the farmer Looking 
out warily for Bone’m, he stood leamng upon the farm gate 
Bone’m was not to be seen or heard, and therefore he 
entered, and walked up to the back door, which indeed 
was the only door for entrance or egress that was ever 
used There was a front door opening mto a httle ragged 
garden, but this was as much a fixture as the wall As he 
was knocking at the back door, it was opened by the farmer 
himself Mr Eenwick had called to mquire whether his 
friend had secured for him, — ^as half promised, — the 
possession of a certam brother of Bone’m’s, who was 
supposed to be of a very pugnacious disposition m the 
silent watches of the mght 
‘ It ’s no go, parson ’ 

‘ Why not, Mr Trumbull ? ’ 

‘ The truth is, there be such a deal of talk o’ thieves about 
the country, that no one likes to part with such a friend 
as that Muster Crickly, over at Imber, he have another 
big dog it’s true, a reg’lar mastiff, but he do say that 
Crunch’em be better than the mastiff, and he won’t let 
’un go, parson, — not for love nor money I wouldn’t let 
Bone’m go, I know , not for nothmg ’ Then Mr Eenwick 
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walked back to the Vicarage, and was half induced to 
think that as Crunch’ em was not to be had, it would be 
his duty to sit up at night, and look after the plate box 
himself 


CHAPTER XI 

‘don’t you be afeabd about mb* 

On the following mormng Mr Fenwick walked down to 
the mill There was a path all along the river, and this 
was the way he took He passed different points as he 
went, and he thought of the trout he had caught there, 
or had wished to catch, and he thought also how often 
Sam Brattle had been with him as he had stood there 
dehcately throwmg his fly In those days Sam had been 
very fond of him, had thought it to be a great thing to be 
allowed to fish with the parson, and had been reasonably 
obedient Now Sam would not even come up to the 
Vicarage when he was asked to do so For more than 
a year after the close of those amicable relations the parson 
had behaved with kmdness and almost with affection to 
the lad He had mterceded with the Squire when Sam 
was accused of poachmg, — ^had interceded with the old 
miller when Sam had given offence at home, — and had 
even mterceded with the constable when there was a 
rumour in the wmd of offences something worse than these 
Then had come the occasion on which Mr Fenwick had 
told the father that unless the son would change his course 
evil would come of it , and both father and son had taken 
this amiss The father had told the parson to his face 
that he, the parson, had led his son astray , and the son 
in his revenge had brought housebreakers down upon his 
old friend’s premises 

‘ One hasn’t to do it for thanks,’ said Mr Fenwick, as 
he became a little bitter while thinking of ail this ‘ I’ll 
stick to him as long as I can, if it ’s only for the old woman’s 
sake, — and for the poor girl whom we used to love ’ Then 
he thought of a clear, sweet, young voice that used to be 
so well known m his village choir, and of the heavy curls, 
which it was a dehght to him to see It had been a 
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pleasure to him to have such a girl as Carry Brattle in his 
church, and now Cariy Brattle was gone utterly, and would 
probably never be seen m a church again These Brattles 
had suffered much, and he would bear with them,, let the 
task of doing so be ever so hard 
The sound of workmen was to be already heard as he 
drew near to the mill There were men there pulhng the 
thatch off the building, and there were carts and horses 
bringmg laths, lime, bricks, and timber, and taking the 
old rubbish away As he crossed quickly by the slippery 
stones he saw old Jacob Brattle standing before the mill 
looking on, with his hands m his breeches pockets He 
was too old to do much at such work as this, — ^work to 
which he was not accustomed — ^and was lookmg up m 
a sad melancholy way, as though it were a work of destruc- 
tion, and not one of reparation 
‘ We shall have you here as smart as possible before 
long, Mr Brattle,’ said the parson 
‘ I don’t know much about smart. Muster Fenwick 
The old place was a’ most tumbhng down, — but still it 
would have lasted out my tune, I’m thinking If t’ Squire 
would ’a done it fifteen years ago. I’d ’a thanked un , but 
I don’t know what to say about it now, and this time of 
year and all, just when the new gnst would be coming in. 
If t’ Squire would ’a thought of it in June, now But 
thmgs is contrary — a’ most allays so ’ After this speech, 
which was made m a low, dromng voice, bit by bit, the 
miller took himself off and went mto the house 

At the back of the mill, perched on an old projectmg 
beam, m the midst of dust and dirt, assistmg with all the 
energy of youth in the demohtion of the roof, Mr Fenwick 
saw Sam Brattle He perceived at once that Sam had seen 
him , but the young man immediately averted his eyes 
and went on with his work The parson did not speak 
at once, but stepped over the rums around him tiU he came 
immediately under the beam m question Then he called 
to the lad, and Sam was constramed to answer ‘ Yes, 
Mr Fenwick, I am here , — ^hard at work, as you see ’ 

* I do see it, and wish you luck with your job Spare 
me ten minutes, and come down and speak to me ’ 

‘ I am m such a muck now, Mr Fenwick, that I do wish 
to go on with it, if you’ll let me ’ 
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But Mr Fenwick, having taken so much trouble to 
get at the young man, was not going to be put off in this 
way ‘ Never mind your muck for a quaiter of an hour,’ 
he said ‘ I have come here on purpose to find you, and 
I must speak to you ’ 

‘ Must ' ’ said Sam, lookmg down with a very angry 
lower on his face 

‘ Yes, — must Don’t be a fool now You know that 
I do not wish to mjure you You are not such a coward 
as to be afraid to speak to me Come down ’ 

‘ Afeard ’ Who talks of bemg afeard ? Stop a moment, 
Mr Fenwick, and I’ll be with you , — ^not that I thmk it 
will do any good ’ Then slowly he crept back along the 
beam and came down through the mterior of the building 
‘ What IS it, lir Fenwick ^ Here I am I ain’t a bit 
afeard of you at any rate ’ 

‘ Where have you been the last fortnight, Sam ’ 

‘ What right have you to ask me, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ I have the right of old friendship, and perhaps also 
some right from my remembrance of the last place m 
which I saw you What has become of that man, 
Burrows ? ’ 

‘ What Burrows ’ ’ 

‘ Jack the Grmder, whom I hit on the back the night 
I made you prisoner Do you think that you were doing 
well m being in my garden about midmght in company 
with such a fellow as that, — one of the most notorious 
jailbirds m the county ’ Do you know that I could have 
had you arrested and sent to prison at once ’ ’ 

* I know you couldn’t — do nothing of the kind ’ 

‘ You know this, Sam, — ^that I’ve no wish to do it , that 
nothing would give me more pain than doing it But 
you must feel that if we should hear now of any depreda- 
tion about the county, we couldn’t, — ^I at least could not, — 
help thinking of you And I am told that there will be 
depredations, Sam Are you concerned m these matters ? ’ 
^ No, I am not,’ said Sam, doggedly 
‘ Are you disposed to tell me why you were m my 
garden, and why those men were with you ? ’ 

‘ We were down in the churchyard, and the gate was 
open, and so we walked up , — that was all If we^d meant 
to do anything out of the way we shouldn’t ’a come like 
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that, nor yet at that hour Why, it worn’t midnight, 
Mr Fenwick’ 

‘ But why was there such a man as Burrows with you ’ 
Do you think he was fit company for you, Sam ? ’ 

‘ I suppose a chap may choose his own company, 
Mr Fenwick 9 ’ 

‘ Yes, he may, and go to the gallows because he chooses 
it, as you are doing ’ 

‘ Very well , if that ’s all you’ve got to say to me, I’ll 
go back to my work ’ 

‘ Stop one moment, Sam That is not quite aU I 
caught you the other night where you had no business 
to be, and for the sake of your father and mother, and for 
old recollections, I let you go Perhaps I was wrong, but 
I don’t mean to hark back upon that again ’ 

‘ You are a harkmg back on it, ever so often ’ 

‘ I shall take no further steps about it * 

‘ There am’t no steps to be taken, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ But I see that you intend to defy me, and therefore 
I am bound to tell you that I shall keep my eye upon 
you’ 

‘ Don’t you be afeard about me, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ And if I hear of those fellows. Burrows and the other, 
bemg about the place any more, I shall give the pohce 
notice that they are associates of yours I don’t think 
so badly of you yet, Sam, as to beheve you would bring 
your father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave by 
turning thief and housebreaker , but when I hear of your 
being away fiom home, and nobody knowing where you 
are, and find that you are living without decent employ- 
ment, and prowhng about at nights with robbers and cut 
throats, I cannot but be afraid Do you know that the 
Squire recognised you that night as well as I ’ ’ 

‘ The Squire am’t nothmg to me, and if you’ve done with 
me now, Mr Fenwick, I’ll go back to my work ’ Sosaymg, 
Sam Brattle agam mounted up to the roof, and the parson 
returned discomfited to the front of the buildmg He 
had not intended to see any of the family, but, as he was 
crossing the little bridge, meanmg to go home round by 
the Privets, he was stopped by Fanny Brattle 

‘ I hope it will be all right now, Mr Fenwick,’ the girl 
said 
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‘I hope so too, Fanny But you and your mother 
should keep an eye on him, so that he may know that his 
goings and comings are noticed I dare say it will be all 
nght as long as the excitement of these changes is gomg 
on , but there is nothmg so bad as that he should be in 
and out of the house at nights and not feel that his absence 
IS noticed It will be better always to ask him, though he 
be ever so cross Tell your mother I say so ’ 


CHAPTER XII 
bone’m and his master 

After leaving the miU Mr Fenwick went up to the 
Squire, and, in contradiction, as it were, of all the hard 
things that he had said to Sam Brattle, spoke to the 
miller’s landlord in the lad’s favour He was hard at work 
now, at any rate , and seemed inclined to stick to his 
work And there had been an independence about him 
which the parson had haK liked, even while he had been 
offended at it Oilmore differed altogether from his 
friend ‘ What was he doing in your garden ’ What was 
he doing hidden in Trumbull’s hedge ’ When I see 
fellows hiding in ditches at night, I don’t suppose that 
they’re after much good ’ Mr Fenwick made some lame 
apology, even for these offences Sam had, perhaps, not 
really known the extent of the miquity of the men with 
whom he had associated, and had come up the garden 
probably with a view to the fruit The matter was dis- 
cussed at great length, and the Squire at last promised 
that he would give Sam another chance in regard to his 
own estimation of the young man’s character 

On that same evening, — or, rather, after the evenmg 
was over, for it was nearly twelve o’clock at night, — 
Fenwick walked round the garden and the orchard with 
his wife There was no moon now, and the night was very 
dark They stopped for a minute at the wicket leading 
into the churchyard, and it was evident to them that 
Bone’m, from the farmyard at the other side of the church, 
had heard them, for he commenced a low growl, with 
which the parson was by this time weU acquainted 
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‘ Good dog, good dog,’ said the parson, m a low voice. 
‘ I wish we had his brother, I know ’ 

‘ He would only be tearing the maids and biting the 
children,’ said Mrs Fenwick ‘ I hate having a savage 
beast about ’ 

‘ But it would be so nice to catch a burglar and crunch 
him I feel almost bloodthirsty since I hit that fellow with 
the life preserver, and find that I didn’t kill him ’ 

* I know, Frank, you’re thinkmg about these thieves 
more than you like to tell me ’ 

‘ I was thinkmg 3ust then, that if they were to come 
and take aU the silver it wouldn’t do much harm We 
should have to buy German plate, and nobody would 
know the difference ’ 

‘ Suppose they murdered us all ? ’ 

‘ They never do that now The profession is different 
from what it used to be They only go where they know 
they can find a certain amount of spoil, and where they 
can get it without much danger I don’t thmk house- 
breakers ever out throats in these days They’re too fond 
of their own ’ Then they both agreed that if these rumours 
of housebreakmgs were continued, they would send away 
the plate some day to be locked up in safe keepmg at 
Salisbury After that they went to bed 

On the next morning, the Sunday mornmg, at a few 
minutes before seven, the parson was awakened by his 
groom at his bedroom door 

‘ What IS it, Roger ? ’ he asked 

‘ For the love of God, sir, get up ^ They’ve been and 
murdered Mr Trumbull ’ 

Mrs Fenwick, who heard the tidings, screamed , and 
Mr Fenwick was out of bed and into his trousers in half 
a mmute In another half mmute Mrs Fenwick, clothed 
in her dressing gown, was up stairs among her children 
No doubt she thought that as soon as the poor farmer had 
been despatched, the murderers would naturally pass on 
into her nursery Mr Fenwick did not believe the tidings. 
If a man be hurt in the hunting field, it is always said that 
he ’s killed If the kitchen flue be on fire, it is always 
said that the house is burned down Somethmg, however, 
had probably happened at Farmer Trumbull’s , and down 
went the parson across the garden and orchard, and through 
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the churchyard, as quick as his legs would carry him In 
the farmyard lie found quite a crowd of men, mcludmg 
the two constables and three or four of the leadmg trades- 
men in the village The first thing that he saw was the 
dead body of Bone’m, the dog He was stifi and stark, 
and had been poisoned 

‘ How ’s Mr Trumbull ? ’ he asked, of the nearest 
t>y stander 

‘ Laws, parson, ain’t ye heard ’ ’ said the man ‘ They’ve 
knocked his skull open with a hammer, and he ’s as dead — 
as dead ’ 

Hearing this, the parson turned round, and made his 
way into the house There was not a doubt about it 
The farmer had been murdered during the night, and his 
money carried ofi Upstairs Mr Fenwick made his way, 
to the farmer’s bedroom, and there lay the body Mr 
Crittenden, the village doctor, was there , and a crowd of 
men, and an old woman or two Among the women was 
Trumbull’s sister, the wife of a neighbourmg farmer, who, 
with her husband, a tenant of Mr Gilmore’s, had come 
over just before the arrival of Mr Fenwick The body 
had been found on the stairs, and it was quite clear that 
the farmer had fought desperately with the man or men 
before he had received the blow which despatched him 

‘ I told ’um how it be, — ^I did, I did, when he would *a 
all that money by ’um ’ This was the explanation given 
by Mr Trumbull’s sister, Mrs Boddle 

It seemed that Trumbull had had in his possession over 
a hundred and fifty pounds, of which the greater part was 
m gold, and that he kept this m a money-box in his bed- 
room One of the two women who lived in his service, — 
he himself had been a widower without children, — declared 
that she had always known that at night he took the box 
out of his cupboard mto bed with him She had seen it 
there more than once when she had taken him up drinks 
when he was unwell When first interrogated, she declared 
that she did not remember, at that moment, that she had 
ever told anybody , she thought she had never told any- 
body , at last, she would swear that she had never spoken 
a word about it to a smgle soul She was supposed to 
be a good girl, had come of decent people, and was well 
known by Mr Fenwick, of whose congregation she was 
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one Her name was Agnes Pope The other servant was 
an elderly woman, who had been in the house all her life, 
but was unfortunately deaf She had known very well 
about the money, and had always been afraid about it , 
had very often spoken to her master about it, but never 
a word to Agnes She had been woken in the night, — 
that was, as it turned out, about 2 am: , — by the girl 
who slept with her, and who declared that she had heard 
a great noise, as of somebody tumblmg, — a very great 
noise mdeed, as though there were ever so many people 
tumbling For a long time, for perhaps an hour, they had 
lam still, being afraid to move Then the elder woman 
had lighted a candle, and gone down from the garret in 
which they slept The first thmg she saw was the body of 
her master, in his shirt, upon the stairs She had then 
called up the only other human being who slept on the 
premises, a shepherd, who had hved for thirty years with 
Trumbull This man had thrown open the house, and had 
gone for assistance, and had found the body of the dead 
dog in the yard 

Before nme o’clock the facts, as they have been told, 
were known everywhere, and the Squire was down on 
the spot The man,—or, as it was presumed, men, — ^had 
entered by the unaccustomed front door, which was so 
contrived as to afford the easiest possible mode of getting 
into the house , whereas, the back door, which was used 
by everybody, had been bolted and barred with all care 
The men must probably have entered by the churchyard 
and the back gate of the farmyard, as that had been 
found to be unlatched, whereas the gate leadmg out on 
to the road had been found closed The farmer himself 
had always been very careful to close both these gates 
when he let out Bone’m before going to bed Poor 
Bone’m had been enticed to his death by a piece of 
poisoned meat, thrown to him probably some considerable 
time before the attack was made 

Who were the murderers ’ That of course was the first 
question It need hardly be said with how sad a heart 
Mr Fenwick discussed this matter with the ISquire Of 
course inquiry must be made of the manner in which 
Sam Brattle had passed the night Heavens ^ how would 
it be with that poor family if he had been concerned m 
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such an affair as this ^ And then there came across the 
parson’s mmd a remembrance that Agnes Pope and Sam 
Brattle had been seen by him together, on more Sundays 
than one In his anxiety, and with much imprudence, 
he went to the girl and questioned her agam 

‘ For your own sake, Agnes, tell me, are you sure you 
never mentioned about the money box to — Sam Brattle ’ ’ 
The girl blushed and hesitated, and then said that she 
was quite sure she never had She didn’t think she had 
ever said ten words to Sam since she knew about the box 
‘ But five words would be sufficient, Agnes * 

‘ Then them five words was never spoke, sir,’ said the 
girl But still she blushed, and the parson thought that 
her manner was not in her favour 
It was necessary that the parson should attend to his 
church , but the Squire, who was a magistrate, went down 
with the two constables to the mill There they found 
Sam and his father, with Mrs Brattle and Fanny No one 
went to the church from the mill on that day The news 
had reached them of the murder, and they all felt, — though 
no one of them had so said to any other, — that somethmg 
might in some way connect them with the deed that had 
been done Sam had hardly spoken smce he had heard 
of Mr Trumbull’s death , though when he saw that his 
father was perfectly silent, as one struck with some sudden 
dread, he bade the old man hold up his head and fear 
nothmg Old Brattle, when so addressed, seated himself 
in his arm*chair, and there remamed without a word till 
the magistrate with the constables were among them 
There were not many at church, and Mr Fenwick made 
the service very short He could not preach the sermon 
which he had prepared, but said a few words on the terrible 
catastrophe which had occurred so near to them This 
man who was now lymg withm only a few yards of them, 
with his brams knocked out, had been ahve among them, 
strong and m good health, yesterday evening ’ And there 
had come mto their peaceful village miscreants who had 
been led on fiom self-mdulgence to idleness, and from 
idleness to theft, and from theft to murder * We all 
know the kmd of words which the parson spoke, and the 
thrill of attention with which they would be heard Here 
was a man who had been olose to them, and therefore the 
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murder came home to them all, and filled them with an 
excitement which, alas * was not probably without some 
feelmg of pleasure But the sermon, if sermon it could 
be called, was very short , and when it was over, the parson 
also hurried down to the mill 

It had already been discovered that Sam Brattle had 
certainly been out during the night He had himself 
demed this at first, saymg, that though he had been the 
last to go to bed, he had gone to bed about eleven, and 
had not left the mill house till late in the mornmg , — ^but 
his sister had heard him rise, and had seen his body 
through the gloom as he passed beneath the window of 
the room in which she slept She had not heard him return, 
but, when she arose at six, had found out that he was then 
in the house He manifested no anger agamst her when 
she gave this testimony, but acknowledged that he had 
been out, that he had wandered up to the road, and 
explained his former denial frankly, — or with well assumed 
frankness, — ^by saymg that he would, if possible, for his 
father’s and mother’s sake, have concealed the fact that 
he had been away, — ^knowing that his absence would give 
rise to suspicions which would well nigh break their 
hearts He had not, however, — so he said, — been any 
nearer to Bullhampton than the pomt of the road opposite 
to the lodge of Hampton Privets, from whence the lane 
turned down to the mill What had he been domg down 
there ’ He had done nothmg, but sat and smoked on 
a stile by the road side Had he seen any strangers ? 
Here he paused, but at last declared that he had seen none, 
but had heard the sound of wheels and of a pony’s feet 
upon the road The vehicle, whatever it was, must have 
passed on towards BuUhampton 3ust before he reached 
the road Had he followed the vehicle ? No , — ^he had 
thought of doing so, but had not Could he guess who was 
in the vehicle ^ By this time many surmises had been 
made aloud as to Jack the Grmder and his companion, and 
it had become generally known that the parson had 
encountered two such men m his own garden some nights 
previously Sam, when he was pressed, said that the idea 
had come into his mmd that the vehicle was the Gnnder’s 
cart He had no knowledge, he said, that the man was 
coming to Bullhampton on that mght , — but the man had 
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said in Ins hearing, that he would like to strip the parson’s 
peaches He was asked also about Farmer Trumbull’s 
money He declared that he had never heard that the 
farmer kept money in the house He did know that 
the farmer was accounted to be a very savmg man, — but 
that was all that he knew He was as much surprised, he 
said, as any of them at what had occurred Had the men 
turned the other way and robbed the parson he would 
have been less surprised He acknowledged that he had 
called the parson a turn coat and a meddlmg tell-tale, in 
the presence of these men 

AU this ended of course in Sam’s arrest He had himself 
seen from the first that it would be so, and had bade his 
mother take comfort and hold up her head ‘ It won’t 
be for long, mother I am’t got any of the money, and 
they can’t bring it mgh me ’ He was taken away to be 
looked up at Heytesbury that mght, m order that he might 
be brought before the bench of magistrates which would 
sit at that place on Tuesday Squire Gihnore for the 
present committed him 

The parson remained for some time with the old man 
and his wife after Sam was gone, but he soon found that 
he could be of no service by doing so The miUer himself 
would not speak, and Mrs Brattle was utterly prostrated 
by her husband’s misery 

‘ I do not know what to say about it,’ said Mr Fenwick 
to his wife that mght ‘ The suspicion is very strong , 
but I cannot say that I have an opmion one way or the 
other’ There was no sermon m Bullhampton Church 
on that Sunday afternoon 


CHAPTER XIII 

CAPTAIN MABEABLE AND HIS PATHEB 

Only that it is generally conceived that in such a history 
as IS this the writer of the tale should be able to make 
his pomts so clear by words that no further assistance 
should be needed, I should be tempted here to msert 
a properly illustrated pedigree tree of the Marrable family. 
The Marrable family is of very old standmg m England, 
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the first baronet having been created by James 1, and 
there having been Marrables, — as is weU known by aU 
attentive readers of Enghsh history, — engaged in the 
Wars of the Roses, and again others very conspicuous in 
the rehgious persecutions of the children of Henry VIII 
I do not know that they always behaved with consistency , 
but they held their heads up after a fashion, and got 
themselves talked of, and were people of note m the 
country They were cavahers m the time of Charles I 
and of CromweU, — as became men of blood and gentlemen, 
— but it IS not recorded of them that they sacrificed much 
m the cause , and when Wifiiam III became king they 
submitted with a good grace to the new order of things 
A certam Sir Thomas Marrable was member for his 
county m the reigns of George I and George II, and 
enjoyed a lucrative confidence with Walpole Then there 
came a blustermg, roystering Sir Thomas, who, together 
with a fine man and gambler as a heir, brought the 
property to rather a low ebb , so that when Sir Gregory, 
the grandfather of our Miss Marrable, came to the title 
m the early days of George HI he was not a rich man His 
two sons, another Sir Gregory and a General Marrable, 
died long before the days of which we are writing, — 
Sir Gregory in 1815, and the General in 1820 That Sir 
Gregory was the second of the name, — ^the second at least 
as mentioned m these pages He had been our Miss 
Marrable’ s uncle, and the General had been her father, 
and the father of Mrs Lowther, — ^Mary’s mother A 
third Sir Gregory was reignmg at the time of our story, 
a very old gentleman with one smgle son, — a fourth 
Gregory Now the r^idence of Sir Gregory was at 
Dunripple Park, just on the borders of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, but in the latter county The property 
was small, — ^for a country gentleman with a title, — ^not 
much exceeding £3,000 a year , and there was no longer 
any sittmg m Parliament, or keeping of race-horses, or 
mdeed any season in town for the present race of Marrables 
The existmg Sir Gregory was a very quiet man, and his 
son and only child, a man now about forty years of age, 
lived mostly at home, and occupied himself with thmgs 
of antiquity He was remarkably well read m the history 
of his own country, and it had been understood for the 
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last twenty years by the Antiquarian, Archseologioal, and 
other societies that he was the projector of a new theory 
about Stonehenge, and that his book on the subject was 
almost ready Such were the two surviving members of 
the present senior branch of the family But Sir Gregory 
had two brothers, — ^the younger of the two being Parson 
John Marrable, the present rector of St Peter’s Lowtown 
and the occupier of the house within the heavy slate 
coloured gates, where he lived a bachelor life, as had done 
before him his cousin the late rector , — ^the elder being 
a certam Colonel Marrable The Colonel Marrable agam 
had a son, who was a Captam Walter Marrable, — and after 
him the confused reader shall be introduced to no more of 
the Marrable family The enlightened reader will have by 
this time perceived that Miss Mary Lowther and Captain 
Walter Marrable were second cousins , and he will also 
have perceived, if he has given his mind fully to the study, 
that the present Parson John Marrable had come into the 
livmg after the death of a cousm of the same generation 
as himself, — but of lower standing in the family It was 
so , and by this may be seen how little the Sir Gregory 
of the present day had been able to do for his brother, 
and perhaps it may also be imagmed from this that the 
present clergyman at Loring Lowtown had been able to 
do very little for himself Nevertheless, he was a kindly- 
hearted, good, sincere old man, — ^not very bright, indeed, 
nor peculiarly fitted for preachmg the gospel, but he was 
much liked, and he kept a curate, though his income out 
of the livmg was small Now it so happened that Captam 
Marrable, — Walter Marrable, — came to stay with his 
uncle the parson about the same time that Mary Lowther 
returned to Loring 

‘ You remember Walter, do you not ? ’ said Miss 
Marrable to her niece 

* Not the least in the world I remember there was 
a Walter when I was at Dunripple But that was ten years 
ago, and boy cousins and girl cousins never fraternise ’ 

‘ I suppose he was nearly a young man then, and you 
were a child ’ ’ 

‘ He was still at school, though just leavmg it. He is 
seven years older than I am ’ 

‘ He IS cording to stay with Parson John ’ 
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‘ You don’t say so, aunt Sarah ? What will such a man 
as Captain Marrable do at Lonng 9 ’ 

Then aunt Sarah explained all that she knew, and 
perhaps suggested more than she knew Walter Marrable 
had quarrelled with his father, the Colonel, — ^with whom, 
indeed, everybody of the name of Marrable had always 
been quarrelling, and who was beheved by Miss Marrable 

to be the very mischief himself He was a man always 

m debt, who had broken his wife’s heart, who lived with 
low company and disgraced the family, who had been more 
than once arrested, on whose behalf aU the family interest 
had been expended, so that nobody else could get anythmg, 
and who gambled and drank and did whatever wicked 
things a wicked old colonel livmg at Portsmouth could do 
And mdeed, hitherto. Miss Marrable had entertained 
opmions hardly more charitable respectmg the son than 
she had done in regard to the father She had disbebeved 
m this branch of the Marrables altogether Captam 
Marrable had lived with his father a good deal, — at least, 
so she had imderstood, — and therefore could not but be 
bad And, moreover, our Miss Sarah Marrable had, 
throughout her whole hfe, been somewhat estranged from 
the elder branches of the family Her father, Walter, 
had been, — so she thought, — ^mjured by his brother 
Sir Gregory, and there had been some law prooeedmgs, 
not quite amicable, between her brother the parson, and 
the present Sir Gregory She respected Sir Gregory as 
the head of the family, but she never went now to Dun- 
ripple, and knew nothmg of Sir Gregory’s heir Of the 
present Parson John she had thought very httle before he 
had come to Lonng Smce he had been livmg there she 
had found that blood was thicker than water, — as she 
woidd say, — and they two were mtimate When she heard 
that Captain Marrable was coming, because he had 
quarrelled with his father, she began to think that perhaps 
it might be as well that she should allow herself to meet 
this new cousm 

‘ What do you think of your cousm, Walter ? * the old 
clergyman said to his nephew, one evenmg, after the two 
ladies, who had been dimng at the Rectory, had left them 
It was the first occasion on which Walter Marrable had 
met Mary since his commg to Lonng 
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*I remember her as well as if it were yesterday, at 
Dunripple She was a little girl then, and I thought her 
the most beautiful little girl in the world ’ 

‘ We all think her very beautiful still ’ 

* So she IS , as lovely as ever she can stand But she 
does not seem to have much to say for herself I remember 
when she was a little girl she never would speak ’ 

‘ I fancy she can talk when she pleases, Walter But 
you mustn’t fall in love with her * 

‘ I won’t, if I can help it ’ 

* In the first place I think she is as good as engaged to 
a fellow with a very pretty property in Wiltshire, and in 
the next place she hasn’t got — one shilling ’ 

‘ There is not much danger I am not inohned to trouble 
myself about any girl m my present mood, even if she had 
the pretty property herself, and wasn’t engaged to any 
body I suppose I shall get over it some day, but I feel 
just at present as though I couldn’t say a kind word to 
a human being ’ 

‘ Psha ^ psha ^ that ’s nonsense, Walter Take things 
coolly They’re more hkely to come right, and they won’t 
be so troublesome, even if they don’t’ Such was the 
philosophy of Parson John, — ^for the sake of digesting 
which the captain lit a cigar, and went out to smoke it, 
standing at one of the open slate-coloured gates 

It was said in the first chapter of this story that 
Mr Gilmore was one of the heroes whose deeds the story 
undertakes to narrate, and a hint was perhaps expressed 
that of all the heroes he was the favourite Captam 
Marrable is, however, another hero, and, as such, some 
word or two must be said of him He was a better looking 
man, certamly, than ^ Gilmore, though perhaps his 
personal appearance did not at first sight give to the 
observer so favourable an idea of his character as did that 
of the other gentleman Mr Gilmore was to be read at 
a glance as an honest, straightforward, well-behaved 
country squire, whose word might be taken for anything, 
who might, perhaps, hke to have his own way, but who 
could hardly do a cruel or an unfair thing He was just 
such a man to look at as a prudent mother would select 
as one to whom she might entrust her daughter with safety 
How Walter Marrable’s countenance was of a very 
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different die He had served in India, and the naturally 
dark colour of his face had thus become very swarthy 
His black hair curled round his head, but the curls on his 
brow were becoming very thin, as though age were already 
telling on them, and yet he was four or five years younger 
than Mr Gilmore His eyebrows were thick and heavy, 
and his eyes seemed to be black They were eyes which were 
used without much motion , and when they were dead set, 
as they were not unfrequently, it would seem as though he 
were defying those on whom he looked Thus he made 
many afraid of him, and many who were not afraid of him, 
disliked him because of a certain ferocity which seemed 
to characterise his face He wore no beard beyond a heavy 
black moustache, which quite covered his upper bp His 
nose was long and straight, his mouth large, and his ohm 
square No doubt he was a handsome man And he 
looked to be a tall man, though m truth he lacked two 
full inches of the normal six feet He was broad across 
the chest, strong on his legs, and was altogether such a man 
to look at that few would care to quarrel with him, and 
many would thmk that he was disposed to quarrel Of 
his nature he was not quarrelsome , but he was a man who 
certainly had received much mjury It need not be 
explained at length how his money affaus had gone wrong 
with him He should have inherited, and, indeed, did 
inherit, a fortune from his mother’s family, of which his 
father had contrived absolutely to rob him It was only 
within the last month that he had discovered that his 
father had succeeded m laymg his hands on certainly the 
bulk of his money, and it might be upon all Words 
between them had been very bitter The father, with 
a cigar between his teeth, had told his son that this was 
the fortune of war, that if justice had been done him at 
his marriage, the money would have been his own, and 
that by G-~ he was very sorry, and couldn’t say anything 
more The son had called the father a bar and a swindler, 
— as, indeed, was the truth, though the son was doubtless 
wrong to say so to the author of his being The father 
had threatened the son with his horsewhip , and so they 
had parted, within ten days of Walter Marrable’s return 
from India 

Waiter had written to his two uncles, asking their 

272 D 
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advice as to saving the wreck, if anything might be saved 
Sir Gregory had written back to say that he was an old 
man, that he was greatly gneved at the misunderstanding, 
and that Messrs Block and Curbng were the family 
lawyers Parson John invited his nephew to come down 
to Loring Lowtown Captain Marrable went to Block 
and Curling, who were by no means consolatory, and 
accepted his uncle’s invitation 
It was but three days after the first meeting between the 
two cousins, that they were to be seen one evening walking 
together along the banks of the Lurwell, a little river 
which at Loring sometimes takes the appearance of a 
canal, and sometimes of a natural stream But it is 
commercial, having connection with the Kennet and Avon 
navigation, and long, slow, ponderous barges, with 
heavy, dirty, sleepy bargemen, and rickety, ill used barge- 
horses, are common m the neighbourhood In parts it 
is very pretty, as it runs under the chalky downs, and 
there are a multiplicity of locks, and the turf of the sheep- 
walks comes up to the towing path , but in the close 
neighbourhood of the town the canal is straight and 
unmteresting , the ground is level, and there is a scattered 
commumty of small, straight built hght-brick houses, 
which are in themselves so ugly that they are incom- 
patible with anything that is pretty in landscape 
Parson John, always so called to distinguish him from 
the late parson, his cousin, who had been the Rev James 
Marrable, had taken occasion, on behalf of his nephew, to 
tell the story of his wrong to Miss Marrable, and by 
Miss Marrable it had been told to Marv To both these 
ladies the thing seemed to be so horrible, — the idea that 
a father should have robbed his son, — ^that the stern 
ferocity of the slow moving eyes was forgiven, and they 
took him to their hearts, if not for love, at least for pity 
Twenty thousand pounds ought to have become the 
property of Walter Marrable, when some maternal relative 
had died It had seemed hard that the father should have 
none of it, and, on the receipt in India of representations 
from the Colonel, Walter had signed certain fatal papers, 
the effect of which was that the father had laid his hands 
on pretty nearly the whole, if not on the whole, of the 
money, and had caused it to vanish There was now 
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a question whether some five thousand pounds might not 
be saved If so, Walter would stay in England , if not, 
he would exchange and go back to India , ‘ or,’ as he said 
himself, ‘ to the Devil ’ 

‘ Don’t speak of it in that way,’ said Mary 
‘ The worst of it is,’ said he, ‘ that I am ajghamed of 
myself for being so absolutelv out up about money A 
man should be able to bear that kmd of thmg , but this 
hits one all round ’ 

‘ I think you bear it very well 

‘ No, I don’t I didn’t bear it well when I called my 
father a swindler I didn’t bear it well when I swore that 
I would put him in prison for robbmg me I don’t bear 
it well now, when I think of it every moment But I do 
so hate India, and I had so absolutely made up my mind 
never to return If it hadn’t been that I knew that this 
fortune was to be mme, I could have saved money, hand 
over hand ’ 

‘ Can’t you live on your pay here ’ ’ 

‘ No * ’ He answered her almost as though he were 
angry with her ‘ If I had been used aU my life to the 
strictest econonues, perhaps I might do so Some men 
do, no doubt , but I am too old to begin it There is 
the choice of two thmgs, — ^to blow my brains out, or go 
back ’ 

‘ You are not such a coward as that * 

‘ I don’t know I ain’t sure that it would be cowardice 
If there were anybody I could mjure by domg it, it would 
be cowardly ’ 

‘ The family,’ suggested Mary 

‘ What does Sir Gregory care for me ? I’ll show you 
his letter to me some day I don’t think it would be 
cowardly at all to get away from such a lot ’ 

‘ I am sure you won’t do that, Captam Marrable ’ 

‘ Thmk what it is to know that your father is a swindler 
Perhaps that is the worst of it all Fancy talkmg or 
thmkmg of one’s family after that I like my uncle John 
He is very kmd, and has offered to lend me £150, which 
I’m sure he can’t afford to lose, and which I am too honest 
to take But even he hardly sees it He calls it a misfor- 
tune, and I’ve no doubt would shake hands with hw 
brother to-morrow ’ 
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‘ So would you, if he were really sorry ’ 

‘ Ho, Mary , nothing on earth shall ever induce me to 
set my eyes on him again willingly He has destroyed all 
the world for me He should have had half of it without 
a word When he used to whme to me m his letters, and 
say how cruelly he had been treated, I alwavs made up 
my mind that he should have half the income for life It 
was because he should not want till I came home that 
I enabled him to do what he has done And now he has 
robbed me of every cursed shilling’ I wonder whether 
I shall ever get my mmd free from it * 

‘ Of course you will ’ 

* It seems now that my heart is wrapped in lead ’ 

As they were coming home she put her hand upon his 
arm, and asked him to promise her to withdraw that 
threat 

‘ Why should I withdraw it ? Who cares for me ? ’ 

‘ We all care My aunt cares I care ’ 

‘ The threat means nothing, Mary People who make 
such threats don’t carry them out Of course I shall go 
on and endure it The worst of all is, that the whole thing 
makes me so unmanly, — ^makes such a beast of me But 
I’ll try to get over it * 

Mary Lowther thought that, upon the whole, he bore his 
misfortune very well 


CHAPTER XIV 

OOUSINHOOn 

Mary Lowther and her cousin had taken their walk 
together on Monday evenmg, and on the next morning 
she received the following letter from Mrs Fenwick 
When it reached her she had as yet heard nothing of the 
BuUhampton tragedy 

‘ Vicarage, Monday, Sept 1, 186- 

‘ Dearest Mary, 

‘ I suppose you will have heard before you get this 
of the dreadful murder that has taken place here, and which 
has so startled and horrified us, that we hardly know what 
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we are doing even yet It is hard to say why a thing 
should be worse because it is close, but it certainly is so 
Had it been m the next parish, or even further off in this 
parish, I do not think that I should feel it so much, and 
then we knew the old man so well , and then, again, — 
which makes it worst of all, — ^we all of us are unable to 
get rid of a suspicion that one whom we knew, and was 
liked, has been a participator in the crime 

‘ It seems that it must have been about two o’clock on 
Sunday mornmg that IVIr Trumbull was killed It was, 
at any rate, between one and three As far as they can 
]udge, they thmk that there must have been three men 
concerned You remember how we used to joke about 
poor Mr Trumbull’s dog Well, he was poisoned jQrst, — 
probably an hour before the men got into the house It 
has been discovered that the foohsh old man kept a large 
sum of money by him in a box, and that he always took 
this box mto bed with him The woman, who lived m 
the house with him, used to see it there No doubt the 
thieves had heard of this, and both Frank and Mr Gilmore 
thmk that the girl, Agnes Pope, whom you wiU remember 
m the choir, told about it She lived with Mr Trumbull, 
and we aU thought her a very good girl, — though she was 
too fond of that young man, Sam Brattle 

‘ They think that the men did not mean to do the 
murder, but that the old man fought so hard for his money 
that they were driven to it His body was not in the room, 
but on the top of the stairs, and his temple had been spht 
open with a blow of a hammer The hammer lay beside 
him, and was one belongmg to the house Mr Gilmore 
savs that there was great craft m their using a weapon 
which they did not brmg with them Of course they 
cannot be traced by the hammer 

‘ They got off with £150 in the box, and did not touch 
anythmg else Everybody feels quite sure that they knew 
all about the money, and that when Mr Gilmore saw them 
that night down at the churchyard corner, they were 
prowling about with a view of seeing how they could 
get mto the farmer’s house, and not into the Vicarage 
Frank thinks that when he afterwards found them in our 
place, Sam Brattle had brought them in with a kmd of 
wild idea of takmg the fruit, but that the men, of their 
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own account, had come round to reconnoitre the house. 
They both say that there can be no doubt about the men 
having been the same Then comes the terrible question 
whether Sam Brattle, the son of that dear woman at the 
mill, has been one of the murderers He had been at 
home all the previous day working very hard at the 
works, — ^whioh are being done in obedience to your orders, 
my dear , but he certainly was out on the Saturday night 
* It IS very hard to get at any man’s belief in such 
matters, but, as far as I can undei stand them, I don’t 
thmk that either Frank or Mr Gilmore do really believe 
that he was there Frank says that it will go very hard 
with him, and Mr Gilmore has committed him The 
magistrates are to sit to morrow at Heytesbury, and 
Mr Gilmore will be there He has, as you may be sure, 
behaved as well as possible, and has quite altered in his 
manner to the old people I was at the mill this mornmg 
Brattle himself would not speak to me, but I sat for an 
hour with IVirs Brattle and Fanny It makes it almost the 
more melancholy havmg all the rubbish and buddmg 
thmgs about, and yet the work stopped 

‘ Faimy Brattle has behaved so well ^ It was she who 
told that hei brother had been out at mght Mr Gilmore 
says that when the question was asked in his presence, she 
answered it in her own quiet, simple way, without a 
moment’s doubt , but since that she has never ceased to 
assert her conviction that her brother has had nothing to 
do either with the murder or with the robbery If it had 
not been for this, Mrs Brattle would, I thmk, have sunk 
under the load Fanny says the same thmg constantly to 
her father He scolds her, and bids her hold her tongue , 
but she goes on, and I thmk it has some effect even on 
him The whole place does look such a picture of rum ’ 
It would break your heart to see it And then, when one 
looks at the father and mother, one remembers about that 
other child, and is almost tempted to ask why such 
misery should have fallen upon parents who have been 
honest, sober, and industrious Can it really be that the 
man is bemg punished here on earth because he will not 
believe ’ When I hinted this to Frank, he turned upon 
me, and scolded me, and told me I was measuring the 
Almighty God with a foot-rule But men were pumshed 
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m the Bible because they did not beheve Bemember the 
Baptist’s father But I never dare to go on with Frank 
on these matters 

‘ I am so full of this affair of poor Mr Trumbull, and so 
anxious about Sam Brattle, that I cannot now write 
about anythmg else I can only say that no man ever 
behaved with greater kmdness and propriety than Harry 
Gilmore, who has had to act as magistrate Poor Fanny 
Brattle has to go to Heytesbury to-morrow to give her 
evidence At first they said that they must take the 
father also, but he is to be spared for the present 

‘ I should tell you that Sam himself declares that he 
got to know these men at a place where he was at work, 
brickmakmg, near Devizes He had quarrelled with his 
father, and had got a job there, with high wages He used 
to be out at night with them, and ac£iowledges that he 
jomed one of them, a man named Burrows, in stealmg 
a brood of pea fowl which some poulterers wanted to buy 
He says he looked on it as a joke Then it seems he had 
some spite agamst Trumbull’s dog, and that this man, 
Burrows, came over here on purpose to take the dog 
away This, accordmg to his story, is all that he knows 
of the man , and he says that on that special Saturday 
night he had not the least idea that Burrows was at 
Bullhampton, till he heard the sound of a certam cart 
on the road I tell you all this, as I am sure you will 
share our anxiety respectmg this unfortunate young man, 
— because of his mother and sister 

‘ Good bye, dearest , Frank sends ever so many loves , 
— and somebody else would send them too, if he thought 
that I would be the bearer Tiy to think so well of 
Bullhampton as to make you wish to live here — Give my 
kindest love to your aunt Sarah 

‘ Your most affectionate friend, 
‘Janet Fenwick* 

Mary was obliged to read the letter twice before she 
completely understood it Old Mr Trumbull murdered ^ 
Why she had known the old man well, had always been 
in the habit of speaking to him when she met him either 
at the one gate or the other of the farmyard, — ^had joked 
with him about Bone’m, and had heard him assert his 
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own perfect security against robbers not a week before 
the night on which he was murdered ’ As Mrs Penwiok 
had said, the truth is so much more real when it comes 
from things that are near And then she had so often 
heard the character of Sam Brattle described, — ^the man 
who was now in prison as a murderer ^ And she herself 
had given lessons in singing to Agnes Pope, who was now 
m some sort accused of aiding the thieves And she 
herself had asked Agnes whether it was not foolish for 
her to be hanging about the farmyard, outside her master’s 
premises, with Sam Brattle It was all brought very 
near to her ’ 

Before that day was over she was telling the story to 
Captain Marrable She had of course told it to her aunt, 
and they had been discussing it the whole morning 
Mr Gilmore’s name had been mentioned to Captain 
Marrable, but very httle more than the name Aunt 
Sarah, however, had already begun to think whether it 
might not be prudent to tell cousm Walter the story of 
the half formed engagement Mary had expressed so 
much sympathy with her cousin’s wrongs, that aunt Sarah 
had begun to fear that that sympathy might lead to 
a tenderer feeling, and aunt Sarah was by no means 
anxious that her niece should fall in love with a gentleman 
whose chief attraction was the fact that he had been 
rumed by his own father, even though that gentleman 
was a Marrable himself This danger might possibly 
be lessened if Captam Marrable were made acquainted 
with the Gilmore affair, and taught to understand how 
desirable such a match would be for Mary But aunt 
Sarah had qualms of conscience on the subject She 
doubted whether she had a right to tell the story without 
leave from Mary , and then there was in truth no real 
engagement She knew indeed that Mr Gilmore had 
made the offer more than once , but then she knew also 
that the offer had at any rate not as yet been accepted, and 
she felt that on Mr Gilmore’s account as well as on Mary’s 
she ought to hold her tongue It might indeed be admissible 
to tell to a cousm that which she would not tell to an 
indifferent young man , but, nevertheless, she could not 
bring herself to do, even with so good an object, that 
which she beheved to be wrong 
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That evening Mary was again walking on the towing 
path beside the river with her cousin Walter She had 
met him now about five times, and there was already an 
mtimacy between them The idea of cousinly intimacy 
to girls is undoubtedly very pleasant , and I do not know 
whether it is not the fact that the better and the purer 
IS the girl, the sweeter and the pleasanter is the idea In 
America a girl may form a friendly intimacy with any 
young man she fancies, and though she may not be free 
from little jests and good humoured joking, there is no 
injury to her from such intimacy It is her acknowledged 
right to enjoy herself after that fashion, and to have what 
she calls a good time with young men A dozen such 
intimacies do not stand in her way when there comes 
some real adorer who means to marry her and is able 
to do so She rides with these fnends, walks with them, 
and corresponds with them She goes out to baUs and 
picmcs with them, and afterwards lets herself m with 
a latchkey, while her papa and mamma are a bed and 
asleep, with perfect security If there be much to be said 
agamst the practice, there is also something to be said 
for it Girls on the other hand, on the contment of Europe, 
do not dream of makmg friendship with any man A 
cousm with them is as much out of the question as the 
most perfect stranger In strict f amihes, a girl is hardly 
allowed to go out with her brother , and I have heard 
of mothers who thought it indiscreet that a father should 
be seen alone with his daughter at a theatre All friend- 
ships between the sexes must, under such a social code, 
be looked forward to as post-nuptial j oys Here in England 
there is a something betwixt the two The intercourse 
between young men and girls is free enough to enable the 
latter to feel how pleasant it is to be able to forget for 
awhile conventional restraints, and to acknowledge how 
joyous a thmg it is to indulge in social intercourse in which 
the simple delight of equal mind meetmg equal mind m 
equal talk is just enhanced by the unconscious remem 
brance that boys and girls when they meet together may 
learn to love There is nothmg more sweet m youth 
than this, nothmg more natural, nothing more fitting, 
nothmg, indeed, more essentially necessary for God’s 
purposes with his creatures Nevertheless here with us. 
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there is the restriction, and it is seldom that a girl can 
allow herself the full flow of friendship with a man who is 
not old enough to be her father, unless he is her lover as 
well as her friend But cousinhood does allow some escape 
from the hardship of this rule Cousins are Tom,, and 
Jack, and George, and Dick Cousins probably know all 
or most of your little family secrets Cousins, perhaps, 
have romped with you, and scolded you, and teased you, 
when you were young Cousins are almost the same as 
brothers, and yet they may be lovers There is certainly 
a great relief in cousinhood 

Mary Lowther had no brother She had neither brother 
nor sister , — ^had since her earhest infancy hardly known 
any other relative save her aunt and old Parson John 
When first she had heard that Walter Marrable was at 
Lormg, the tidings gave her no pleasure whatever It 
never occurred to her to say to herself ‘ Now I shall 
have one who may become my friend, and be to me 
perhaps almost a brother » ’ What she had hitherto heard 
of Walter Marrable had not been m his favour Of his 
father she had heard all that was bad, and she had jomed 
the father and the son together in what few ideas she had 
formed respectmg them But now, after five interviews, 
Walter Marrable was her dear cousm, with whom she 
sympathised, of whom she was proud, whose misfortunes 
were in some degree her misfortunes, to whom she thought 
she could very soon tell this great trouble of her life about 
Mr Gilmore, as though he were indeed her brother And 
she had learned to like his dark staring eyes, which now 
always seemed to be fixed on her with something of real 
regard She liked them the better, perhaps, because there 
was in them so much of real admiration , though if it 
were so, Mary knew nothmg of such likmg herself And 
now at his bidding s^n^called him Walter He had 
addressed her by her ^istian name at first, as a matter 
of course, and w had felt grateful to him for doing so 
But she had not dared to be so bold With him, till he had 
bade her do so, and now she felt that he was a cousin 
indeed Captam Marrable was at present waitmg, not 
with much patience, for tidings from Block and Curhng 
Would that £5,000 be saved for him, or must he again 
go out to India and be heard of no more at home in Ins 
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own England ’ Mary was not so impatient as the Captam, 
but she also was intensely interested in the expected 
letters On this day, however, their conversation chiefly 
ran on the news which Mary had that morning heard 
from Bullhampton 

‘ I suppose you feel sure,’ said the Captam, ‘ that young 
Sam Brattle was one of the murderers ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, Walter ’ 

‘ Or at least one of the thieves ’ ’ 

‘ But both Mr Fenwick and Mr Gilmore think that he 
IS innocent ’ 

‘ I do not gather that from what your friend says She 
says that she thinks that they thuds so And then it is 
clear that he was hangmg about the place before with 
the very men who have committed the crime , and that 
there was a way in which he might have heard and 
probably had heard of the money , and then he was out 
and about that very mght ’ 

‘ Still I can’t beheve it If you knew the sort of people 
his father and mother are ’ Captain Marrable could not 
but reflect that, if an honest gentleman might have 
a swindler for his father, an honest miller nught have 
a thief for his son ‘ And then if you saw the place at 
which they hve ^ I have a particulax interest about it ’ 

‘ Then the young man, of course, must be innocent ’ 

* Don’t laugh at me, Walter ’ 

* Why IS the place so mterestmg to you ’ ’ 

‘ I can hardly tell you why The father and the mother 
are mterestmg people, and so is the sister And m their 
way they are so good ^ And they have had great troubles, 
— ^very great troubles And the place is so cool and pretty, 
all surrounded by streams and old pollard willows, with 
a thatched roof that comes in places nearly to the ground , 
and then the sound of the mill wheel is the pleasantest 
sound I know anywhere ’ 

‘ I will hope he is mnocent, Mary ’ 

‘ I do so hope he is innocent * And then my friends are 
so much interested about the family The Fenwicks are 
very fond of them, and Mr Gilmore is their landlord ’ 

‘ He IS the magistrate ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, he is the magistrate ’ 

* What sort of fellow is he ? * 
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‘ A very good sort of fellow , such a sort that he can 
hardly be better , a perfect gentleman ’ 

‘ Indeed ^ And has he a perfect lady for his wife ? 

‘ Mr Gilmore is not married ’ 

* What age is he ? ’ 

* I think he is thirty three ’ 

* With a nice estate and not married ’ What a chance 
you have left behmd you, Mary ^ ’ 

‘ Do you thmk, Walter, that a girl ought to wish to 
marry a man merely because he is a perfect gentleman, 
and has a nice estate and is not yet married ? ’ 

‘ They say that they generally do , — don’t they ? ’ 

‘ I hope you don’t thmk so Any girl would be very 
fortunate to marry Mr Gilmore — if she loved him ’ 

‘ But you don’t ? ’ 

‘ You know I am not talking about myself, and you 
oughtn’t to make personal allusions * 

These cousinly walks along the banks of the Lurwell 
were not probably favourable to Mr Gilmore’s hopes 


CHAPTER XV 

a?HE POLICE AT FAULT 

The magistrates sat at Heytesbury on the Tuesday, 
and Sam Brattle was remanded An attorney thus was 
employed on his behaK by Mr Fenwick The parson on 
the Monday evenmg had been down at the mill, and had 
pressed strongly on the old miller the necessity of getting 
some legal assistance for his son At first Mr Brattle was 
stern, immovable, and almost dumb He sat on the bench 
outside his door, with his eyes fixed on the dismantled 
mill, and shook his head wearily, as though sick and 
sore with the words that were being addressed to him 
Mrs Brattle the while stood m the doorway, and listened 
without uttering a sound If the parson could not prevail, 
it would be quite out of the question that any word of hers 
should do good There she stood, wiping the tears from 
her eyes, lookmg on wishfully, while her husband did not 



even know that she was there At last he rose from his 
seat, and hallooed to her ‘ Maggie,’ said he, ‘ Maggie ’ 
She stepped forward, and put her hand upon his shoidder 
‘ Bring me down the purse, mother,’ he said 

‘ There will be nothmg of that kind wanted,’ said the 
parson 

‘ Them gentlemen don’t work for such as our boy for 
nothm’,’ said the miller ‘ Brmg me the purse, mother, 
I say There ar’n’t much in it, but there ’s a few guineas 
as ’ll do for that, perhaps As well pitch ’em away that 
way as any other ’ 

Mr Fenwick, of course, dechned to take the money He 
would make the lawyer understand that he would be 
properly paid for his trouble, and that for the present 
would suffice Only, as he explamed, it was expedient 
that he should have the father’s authority Should any 
question on the matter arise, it would be better for the 
young man that he should be defended by his father’s 
aid than by that of a stranger * I understand, Mr Fen- 
wick,’ said the old man, — ‘I understand, and it’s 
neighbourly of you But it’d be better that you’d just 
leave us alone to go out like the snuff of a candle ’ 

‘ Father,’ said Fanny, ‘ I won’t have you speak in that 
way, making out our Sam to be guilty before ere a one 
else has said so ’ 

The miller shook his head again, but said nothmg further, 
and the parson, having received the desired authority, 
returned to the Vicarage 

The attorney had been employed, and Sam had been 
remanded There was no direct evidence agamst him, 
and nothing could be done until the other men should be 
taken, for whom they were seekmg The pohce had 
tracked the two men back to a cottage, about fifteen miles 
distant from BuUhampton, m which hved an old woman, 
who was the mother of the Grinder With Mrs Burrows 
they found a young woman who had lately come to live 
there, and who was said in the neighbourhood to be the 
Grinder’s wife 

But nothing more could be learned of the Grinder than 
that he had been at the cottage on the Sunday mormng, 
and had gone away, according to his wont The old 
woman swore that he slept there the whole of Saturday 
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night, but of course the policemen had not believed her 
statement When does any policeman ever believe any 
thmg ? Of the pony and cart the old woman declared 
she knew nothing Her son had no pony, and no cart, to 
her knowing Then she went on to declare that she knew 
very little about her son, who never lived with her , and 
that she had only taken m the young woman out of charity, 
about two weeks since The mother did not for a moment 
pretend that her son was an honest man, getting his bread 
after an honest fashion The Grinder’s mode of life was 
too well known for even a mother to attempt to deny it 
But she pretended that she was very honest herself, and 
appealed to sundry brandy-balls and stale biscuits in 
her window, to prove that she lived after a decent, honest, 
commercial fashion 

Sam was of course remanded The head constable of 
the district asked for a week more to make fresh inquiry, 
and expressed a very strong opinion that he would have 
the Grinder and his friend by the heels before the week 
should be over The Heytesbury attorney made a feeble 
request that Sam might be released on bail, as there was 
not, accordmg to his statement, ‘ the remotest shadow of 
a tittle of evidence agamst him ’ But poor Sam was sent 
back to gaol, and there remained for that week On the 
next Tuesday the same scene was re-enacted The Grinder 
had not been taken, and a further remand was necessary 
The face of the head constable was longer on this occasion 
than it had been before, and his voice less confident 
The Grinder, he thought, must have caught one of the 
early Sunday trains, and made his way to Birmmgham 
It had been ascertamed that he had friends at Birmingham 
Another remand was asked for a week, with an understand- 
ing that at the end of the week it should be renewed if 
necessary The policeman seemed to think that by that 
time, unless the Grinder were below the sod, his presence 
above it would certainly be proved On this occasion the 
Heytesbury attorney made a very loud demand for Sam’s 
hberation, talking of habeas corpus, and the injustice of 
carceration without evidence of guilt But the magistrates 
would not let him go ‘ When I’m told that the young 
man was seen hidmg m a ditch close to the murdered man’s 
house, only a few days before the murder, is that no 
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evidence against him, Mr Jones ’ ’ said Sir Thomas 
Charleys, of Charlicoats 

‘ No evidence at all, Sir Thomas If I had been found 
asleep m the ditch, that would have been no evidence 
against me ’ 

‘ Yes, it would, very strong evidence , and I would have 
committed you on it, without hesitation, Mr Jones ’ 

Mr Jones made a spirited rejomder to this , but it was 
of no use, and poor Sam was sent back to gaol for the 
third time 

For the first ten days after the murder nothing was done 
as to the works at the mill The men who had been 
employed by Brattle ceased to come, apparently of their 
own account, and everything was lying there just in the 
state in which the men had left the place on the Saturday 
mght There was somethmg inexpressibly sad m this, 
as the old man could not even make a pretence of gomg 
into the mill for employment, and there was absolutely 
nothmg to which he could put his hands, to do it When 
ten days were over, Gilmore came down to the mill, and 
suggested that the works should be carried on and finished 
by him If the rmll were not kept at work, the old man 
could not live, and no rent would be paid At any rate, 
it would be better that this great sorrow should not be 
allowed so to cloud everythmg as to turn industry into 
idleness, and straitened circumstances into absolute 
beggary But the Squire found it very difficult to deal 
with the miller At first old Brattle would neither give 
nor withhold his consent When told by the Squire that 
the property could not be left in that way, he expressed 
himseh wiUmg to go out into the road, and lay himself 
down and die there , — ^but not until the term of his holdmg 
was legally brought to a close ‘ I don’t know that I owe 
any rent over and beyond this Michaelmas as is coming, 
and there ’s the hay on the ground yet ’ Gilmore, who was 
very patient, assured him that he had no wish to allude 
to rent , that there should be no question of rent even 
when the day came, if at that time money was scarce 
But would it not be better that the mill, at least, should 
be put in order ^ 

‘ Indeed it will. Squire,’ said Mrs Brattle * It is the 
idleness that is kiUmg him ’ 
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‘ Hold your 3 abbering tongue,’ said the miller, turning 
round upon her fiercely ‘ Who asked you ? I will see 
to it myself, Squire, to morrow or next day ’ 

After two or three further days of inaction at the mil 
the Squire came again, bringmg the parson with him , 
and they did manage to arrange between them that the 
repairs should be at once continued The mill should be 
completed , but the house should be left till next summer 
As to Brattle himself, when he had been once persuaded 
to yield the point, he did not care how much they pulled 
down, or how much they built up ‘ Do it as you wiU,’ 
he said , * I am’t nobody now The women drives me 
about my own house as if I hadn’t a’most no business 
there ’ And so the hammers and trowels were heard 
again , and old Brattle would sit perfectly silent, ga^mg 
at the men as they worked Once, as he saw two men 
and a boy shiftmg a ladder, he turned round, with a little 
chuckle to his wife, and said, ‘Sam ’d ’a see’d hisself 

d d, afore he’d *a asked another chap to help him with 

such a ]ob as that ’ 

As Mrs Brattle told Mrs Fenwick afterwards, he had 
one of the two errmg children in his thoughts morning, 
noon, and mght ‘ When I tell ’un of George ’ — who was 
the farmer near Fordmgbndge, — ‘ and of Mrs Jay,* — who 
was the ironmonger’s wife at Warmmster, — ‘ he won’t 
take any comfort m them,’ said Mrs Brattle ‘ I don’t 
think he cares for them, just because they can hold their 
own heads up ’ 

At the end of three weeks the Grinder was still missing ; 
and others besides Mr Jones, the attorney, were beginmng 
to say that Sam Brattle should be let out of prison 
Mr Fenwick was clearly of opmion that he should not 
be detained, if bail could be forthcommg The Squire was 
more cautious, and said that it might well be that his 
escape would render it impossible for the police even to 

f et on the track of the real murderers ‘ No doubt, he 
nows more than he has told,’ said Gilmore, ‘ and will 
probably tell it at last If he be let out, he will tell nothing ’ 
The police were all of opinion that Sam had been present 
at the murder, and that he should be kept in custody till 
he was tried They were very sharp m their manoeuvres 
to get evidence against him His boot, they had said> 
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fitted a footstep which had been found m the mud m the 
farm-yard The measure had been taken on the Sunday 
That was evidence Then they exammed Agnes Pope 
over and over agam, and extracted from the poor girl an 
admission that she loved Sam better than anythmg m 
the whole wide world If he were to be in prison, she 
would not object to go to prison with him If he were 
to be hung, she would wish to be hung with him She had 
no secret she would not tell him But, as a matter of fact, 
— ^so she swore over and over agam, — she had never 
told him a word about old TrumbuU’s box She did not 
thmk she had ever told any one , but she would swear 
on her death-bed that she had never told Sam Brattle 
The head constable declared that he had never met a more 
stubborn or a more artful young woman Sir Thomas 
Charleys was clearly of opmion that no bail should be 
accepted Another week of remand was granted with 
the understandmg that, if nothmg of importance was 
elicited by that time, and if neither of the other two 
suspected men were then in custody, Sam should be 
allowed to go at large upon bail — ^a good, substantial 
bail, himself in £400, and his bailsmen in £200 each 
‘ Who’ll be his bailsmen ’ ’ said the Squire, coming 
away with his friend the parson from He 3 rtesbury 

‘There will be no difficulty about that, I should 
say’ 

‘ But who will they be, — ^his father for one ’ ’ 

‘Bhs brother George, and Jay, at Warminster, who 
married his sister,’ said the parson 
‘ I doubt them both,’ said the Squire 
‘ He sha’n’t want for bail I’ll be one myself, sooner 
He shall have bail If there ’s any difficulty, Jones shall 
bail him , and I’ll see Jones safe through it He sha’n’t 
be persecuted in that way ’ 

‘ I don’t think anybody has attempted to persecute him, 
Frank ’ 

‘ He will be persecuted if his own brothers won’t come 
forward to help him It isn’t that they have looked mto 
the matter, and that they think him guilty , but that they 
go just the way they’re told to go. Like sheep The more 
I think of it, the more I feel that he had nothmg to do 
with the murder ’ 
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‘ I never knew a man change his opinions so often as you 
do,’ said Gilmore 

During three weeks the visits made by Head Constable 
Toffy to the cottage in which Mrs Burrows lived were 
much more frequent than were agreeable to that lady 
This cottage was about four miles from Devizes, and on 
the edge of a common, about half a mile from the high 
road which leads from that town to Marlborough There 
IS, or was a year or two back, a considerable extent of 
unenclosed land thereabouts, and on a spot called Pycroft 
Common there was a small collection of cottages, sufficient 
to constitute a hamlet of the smallest class There was no 
house there of greater pretensions than the very small 
beershop which provided for the conviviality of the 
Pycroftians , and of other shops there was none, save 
a baker’s, the owner of which seldom had much bread to 
sell, and the establishment for brandy balls, which was 
kept by Mrs Burrows The inhabitants were chiefly 
labouring men, some of whom were in summer employed 
in brick making , and there was an idea abroad that 
Pycroft generally was not sustamed by regular labour and 
sober industry Rents, however, were paid for the 
cottages, or the cottagers would have been turned adrift , 
and Mrs Burrows had lived in hers lor five or six years , 
and was noted in the neighbourhood for her outward 
neatness and attention to decency In the summer there 
were always half a dozen large sunflowers in the patch of 
ground called a garden, and there was a rose tree, and 
a bush of honeysuckle over the door, and an alder stump 
m a corner, which would stiU put out leaves and bear 
berries When Head Constable Toffy visited her there 
would be generally a few high words, for Mrs Burrows 
was by no means unwilling to let it be known that she 
objected to morning calls from Mr Toffy 

It has been already said that at this time Mrs Burrows 
did not live alone Residmg with her was a young woman, 
who was believed by Mr Toffy to be the wife of Richard 
Burrows, ahas the Grinder On his first visit to Pycroft 
no doubt, Mr Toffy was mainly anxious to ascertam 
whether anythmg was known by the old woman as to her 
son’s whereabouts, but the second, third, and fourth visits 
were made rather to the younger than to the older woman 
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Toffy had probably learned in his wide experience that 
a man of the Grinder’s nature will generally place more 
reliance on a young woman than on an old , and that the 
young woman will, nevertheless, be more hkely to betray 
confidence than the older, — ^partly from indiscretion, and 
partly, alas ’ from treachery But, if the presumed Mrs 
Burrows, jumor, knew aught of the Grmder’s present 
doings, she was neither indiscreet nor treacherous Mr 
Toffy could get nothing from her She was sickly, weak, 
sullen, and silent ‘ She didn’t think it was her business 
to say where she had been living before she came to 
Pycroft She hadn’t been hving with any husband, and 
had got no husband that she £iew of If she had she 
wasn’t gomg to say so She hadn’t any children, and she 
didn’t know what business he had to ask her She came 
from Lunnun At any rate, she came from there last, and 
she didn’t know what busmess he had to ask her where she 
came from What business was it of his to be askmg what 
her name was ? Her name was Anne Burrows, if he liked 
to call her so She wouldn’t answer him any more ques- 
tions No , she wouldn’t say what her name was before she 
was married ’ 

Mr Toffy had his reasons for mterrogatmg this poor 
woman, but he did not for a while let any one know what 
those reasons were He could not, however, obtain more 
information than what is contamed m the answers above 
given, which were, for the most part, true Neither the 
mother nor the younger woman knew where was to be 
found, at the present moment, that hero of adventure 
who was called the Grinder, and all the police of 
Wiltshire began to fear that they were about to be out- 
witted 

‘ You never were at BuUhampton with your husband, 
I suppose ’ ’ asked Mr Toffy 

‘ Never,’ said the supposed Grmder’s wife , * but what 
does it matter to you where I was ^ ’ 

‘ Don’t answer him never another word,’ said old Mrs* 
Burrows 

‘ I won’t,’ said the other 

‘ Were you ever at BuUhampton at aU ^ ’ asked Mr* 
Toffy 

‘ Oh dear, oh dear,’ said the younger woman 
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‘ I think you must have been there once,’ said Mr 
Toffy 

‘ What business is it of yourn ’ ’ demanded Mrs 
Burrows, senior ‘ Drat you , get out of this You am’t 
no right here, and you shan’t stay here If you ain’t out 
of this, ril brain yer I don’t care for perlice nor anything 
We am’t done nothmg If he did smash the gen’lemans 
head, we didn’t do it , neither she nor me ’ 

‘ All the same, I think that Mrs Burrows has been 
at Bullhampton,’ said the policeman 

Not another word after this was said by Mrs Burrows, 
3 unior, so called, and constable Toffy soon took his 
departure He was convinced, at any rate, of this , — ^that 
wherever the murderers might be, the man or men who 
had joined Sam Brattle in the murder, — ^for of Sam’s 
guilt he was quite convmced, — neither the mother, nor the 
so called wife knew of their whereabouts He, in his heart, 
condemned the constabulary of Warwickshire, of Glouces- 
tershire, of Worcestershire, and of Somersetshire, because 
the Grinder was not taken Especially he condemned the 
constabulary of Warwickshire, feelmg almost sure that 
the Grinder was in Birmingham If the constabulary in 
those counties would only do their duty as they in Wiltshire 
did theirs, the Grmder and his associates would soon be 
taken But by him nothing further could be learned, and 
Mr Toffy left Pycroft Common with a heavy heart 


CHAPTER XVI 

MISS LOWTHEE ASKS FOE ADVICE 

All these searchings for the murderers of Mr Trumbull, 
and these remandmgs of Sam Brattle, took place in the 
month of September, and during that same month the 
energy of other men of law was very keenly at work on 
a widely different subject Could Messrs Block and 
Curhng assure Captain Marrable that a portion of his 
inhentance would be saved for him, or had that graceless 
father of his in very truth seized upon it all ? There was 
no shadow of doubt but that if aught was spared, it had 
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not been spared through any delicacy on the part of the 
Colonel The Colonel had gone to work, paying creditors 
who were clamorous against him, the moment he had 
got his hand upon the money, and had gone to work also 
gambling, and had made assignments of money, and done 
his very best to spend the whole But there was a question 
whether a certain sum of £6000, which seemed to have got 
into the hands of a certain lady who protested that she 
wanted it very badly, might not be saved Messrs Block 
and Curhng thought that it nught, but were by no means 
certam It probably might be done, if the Captain would 
consent to bring the matter before a jury , in which case 
the whole story of the father’s imqmty must, of course, 
be proved Or it might be that by threatemng to do this, 
the lady’s friends would relax their grasp on receiving 
a certam present out of the money 

‘ We would offer them £50, and perhaps they would 
take £500,’ said Messrs Block and Curhng 

All this irntated the Captam He was intensely averse 
to any law proceedmgs by which the story should be made 
pubho 

‘ I won’t pretend that it is on my father’s account,’ said 
he to his uncle Parson John shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook his head, meanmg to imply that it certainly was 
a bad case, but that as Colonel M^rable was a Maixable, 
he ought to be spared, if possible ‘It is on my own 
account,’ continued the Captam, ‘ and partly, perhaps, on 
that of the family I would endure anythmg rather than 
have the filth of the transaction flooded through the 
newspapers I should never be able to jom my mess agam 
if I did that ’ 

‘ Then you’d better let Block and Curling compromise 
and get what they can,’ said Parson John, with an m- 
different and provokmg tone, which clearly mdicated that 
he would regard the matter when so settled as one arranged 
amicably and pleasantly between all the parties His 
uncle’s calmness and absence of horror at the thmg that 
had been done was very grievous to Captam Marrable 

‘ Poor Wat ^ ’ the parson had once said, speakmg of his 
wicked brother , ‘ he never could keep two shiUmgs 
together It ’s ever so long smce I had to determme that 
nothmg on earth should mduce me to let him have half- 
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a crown I must say that he did not take it amiss when 
I told him ’ 

‘ Why should he have wanted half a crown from 
you ’ ’ 

®He was always one of those thirsty sandbags that 
swallow small drops and large alike He got £10,000 out 
of poor Gregory about the time that you were born, and 
Gregory is fretting about it yet * 

‘ What kills me is the disgrace of it,’ said the young man 
‘ It would be disagreeable to have it in the newspapers,’ 
said Parson John ‘And then he was such a pleasant 
fellow, and so handsome I always enjoyed his society 
when once I had buttoned up my breeches’ pocket ’ 

Yet this man was a clergyman, preaching honesty and 
moral conduct, and livmg fairly well up to his preaching, 
too, as far as he himself was concerned ’ The Captain 
almost thought that the earth and skies should be brought 
together, and the clouds clap with thunder, and the 
mountains be riven in twain at the very mention of his 
father’s wickedness But then sins committed agamst 
oneself are so much more sinful than any other sins 
The Captain had much more sympathetic listeners in 
Uphill Lane , not that either of the ladies there spoke 
severely agamst his father, but that they entered more 
cordially into his own distresses If he could save even 
£4500 out of the wreck, the interest on the money would 
enable him to live at home in his regiment If he could 
get £4000 he would do it 

‘ With £150 per annum,’ he said, ‘ I could just hold my 
head up and get along I should have to give up ail 
manner of things , but I would never cry about that ’ 
Then, agam, he would declare that the one thing necessary 
for his happiness was, that he should get the whole busi- 
ness of the money off his mind ‘ If I could have it settled, 
and have done with it,’ said he, ‘ I should be at ease ’ 

‘ Quite right, my dear,’ said the old lady ‘ My idea 
about money is this, that whether you have much or little, 
you should make your arrangements so that it be no matter 
of thought to you Your money should be just like 
counters at a round game with children, and should mean 
nothmg. It comes to that when you once get things on 
a proper footing ’ 
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They thus became very intimate, the two ladies m 
Uphill Lane and the Captam from his uncle’s parsonage 
in the Lowtown , and the intimacy on his part was qmte 
as strong with the younger as with the other relative, — 
quite as strong, and no doubt more pleasant They walked 
together constantly, as cousins may walk, and they dis- 
cussed every turn that took place m the correspondence 
with Messrs Block and Curhng Captam Marrable had 
come to his uncle’s house for a week or ten days, but had 
been pressed to remain on till this business should be 
concluded His leave of absence lasted till the end of 
November, and might be prolonged if he intended to return 
to India ‘Stay here till the end of November,’ said 
Parson John ‘ What ’s the use of spending your money 
at a London hotel ’ Only don’t faU in love with cousm 
Mary ’ So the Captain did stay, obeying one half of 
his uncle’s advice, and promismg obedience to the other 
half 

Aunt Sarah also had her fears about the faUmg in love, 
and spoke a prudent word to Mary ‘ Mary, dear,’ she 
said, ^you and Walter are as lovmg as turtle doves ’ 

‘ I do like him so much,’ said Mary, boldly 
‘ So do I, my dear He is a gentleman, and clever, and, 
upon the whole, he bears a great injury well I like him 
But I don’t think people ought to fall m love when there 
is a strong reason against it ^ 

‘ Certainly not, if they can help it ’ 

‘ Pshaw f That ’s missish nonsense, Mary, and you 
know it If a girl were to tell me she fell in love because 
she couldn’t help it, I should tell her that she wasn’t 
worth any man’s love ’ 

‘ But what ’s your reason, Aunt Sarah ’ ’ 

‘ Because it wouldn’t suit Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ I am not bound to suit Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ I don’t know about that And then, too, it would not 
suit Walter himself How could he marry a wife when he 
has just been robbed of aU his fortune ? ’ 

^ But I have not the slightest idea of falling in love with 
him In spite of what I said, I do hope that I can help it 
And then I feel to him just as though he were my brother 
I’ve got almost to know what it would be to have a 
brother ’ 
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In this Miss Lowther was probably wrong She had 
now known her cousin for just a month A month is quite 
long enough to realise the pleasure of a new lover, but it 
may be doubted whether the intimacy of a brother does 
not take a very much longer period for its creation 

‘ I think if I were you,’ said Miss Marrable, after a pause, 
* that I would tell him about Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ Would you, Aunt Sarah ? ’ 

* I think I would If he were reaUy your brother you 
would tell him ’ 

It was probably the case, that when Miss Marrable gave 
this advice, her opinion of Mr Gilmore’s success was 
greater than the circumstances warranted Though there 
had been much said between the aunt and her niece about 
Mr Gilmore and his offers, Mary had never been able quite 
to explain her own thoughts and feelings She herself 
did not believe that she could be brought to accept him, 
and was now stronger in that opinion than ever But 
were she to say so in language that would convince her 
aunt, her aunt would no doubt ask her, why then had she 
left the man in doubt ? Though she knew that at every 
moment in which she had been called upon to act, she 
had struggled to do right, yet there hung over her a half- 
conviction that she had been weak, and almost selfish 
Her dearest f nends wrote to her and spoke to her as though 
she would certamly take Mr Gilmore at last Janet 
Fenwick wrote of it in her letters as of a thmg almost fixed , 
and Aunt Sarah certainly lived as though she expected it 
And yet Mary was very nearly sure that it could not be 
so Would it not be better that she should write to Mr 
Gilmore at once, and not wait till the expiration of the 
weary six months which he had specified as the time at the 
end of which he might renew his proposals ? Had Aunt 
Sarah known all this, — ^had she been aware how very near 
Mary was to the writing of such a letter, — she would not 
probably have suggested that her niece should tell her 
cousin anythmg about Mr Gilmore She did thmk that 
the telhng of the tale would make Cousin Walter under- 
stand that he should not allow himself to become an inter 
loper , but the tale, if told as Mary would tell it, might 
have a very different effect 

Nevertheless, Mary thought that she would tell it It 
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would be so nice to consult a brother * It would be so 
pleasant to discuss the matter with some one that would 
sympathise with her, — ^with some one who would not wish 
to dnve her into Mr Gilmore’s arms simply because Mr 
Gilmore was an excellent gentleman, with a snug property ^ 
Even from Janet Fenwick, whom she loved dearly, she 
had never succeeded in gettmg the sort of sympathy that 
she wanted J anet was the best fnend m the world, — ^was 
actuated in this matter simply by a desire to do a good 
turn to two people whom she loved But there was no 
sympathy between her and Mary m the matter 

‘ Marry him,’ said Janet, ‘ and you will adore him after- 
wards ’ 

‘ I want to adore him first,’ said Mary 
So she resolved that she would teH Walter Marrable what 
was her position They were agam down on the banks of 
the Lurwell, sittmg together on a slope which had been 
made to support some hundred yards of a canal, where the 
river itself rippled down a shghtly rapid faU They were 
seated between the canal and the nver, with their feet 
towards the latter, and Walter Marrable was just lightmg 
a cigar It was very easy to bring the conversation round 
to the affairs of Bmlhampton, as Sam was still m prison, 
and Janet’s letters were full of the mystery which shrouded 
the murder of Mr TrumbuU 

‘ By the bye,’ said she, ‘ I have something to tell you 
about Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ Tell away,’ said he, as he turned the cigar round in 
his mouth, to complete the lightmg of the edges in the 
wind 

‘ Ah, but I shan’t, unless you will interest yourself 
What I am gomg to tell you ought to interest you ’ 

‘ He has made you a proposal of marriage ? ’ 

< Vpo » 

‘ I knew It ’ 

‘ How could you know it ’ Nobody has told you ’ 

‘ I felt sure of it from the way m which you speak of 
him But I thought also that you had refused him 
Perhaps I was wrong there ’’ 

‘No’ 

‘ You have refused him ? * 

‘Ye«»’ 
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* I don’t see that there is very much of a story to be 
told, Mary ’ 

‘ Don’t be so unkind, Walter There is a story, and one 
that troubles me If it were not so I should not have 
proposed to tell you I thought that you would give me 
advice, and tell me what I ought to do ’ 

‘ But if you have refused him, you have done so, — no 
doubt rightly, — ^without my advice , and I am too late in 
the field to be of any service ’ 

‘ You must let me tell my own story, and you must be 
good to me while I do so I think I shouldn’t tell you if 
I hadn’t almost made up my mind , but I shan’t tell you 
which way, and you must advise me In the first place, 
though I did refuse him, the matter is still open, and he 
is to ask me again, if he pleases ’ 

* He has your permission for that ? ’ 

* Well, — yes I hope it wasn’t wrong I did so try to 
be right ’ 

* I do not say you were wrong ’ 

* I like him so much, and think him so good, and do 
really feel that his affection is so great an honour to me, 
that I could not answer him as though I were quite 
indifferent to him ’ 

‘ At any rate, he is to come again ? ’ 

‘ If he pleases ’ 

‘ Does he really love you ’ ’ 

‘ How am I to say ’ But that is missish and untrue 
I am sure he loves me ’ 

‘ So that he will grieve to lose you ? ’ 

‘ I know he will grieve I ought not to say so But 
I know he will ’ 

‘ You ought to teU the truth, as you believe it And 
you yourself, — do you love him ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t know I do love him , but if I heard he was 
going to marry another girl to-morrow it would make me 
very happy ’ 

* Then you can’t love him ’ ’ 

‘ I feel as though I should think the same of any man 
who wanted to marry me But let me go on with my 
story Everybody I care for wishes me to take him 
I know that Aunt Sarah feels quite sure that I shall at last, 
and that she thmks I ought to do so at once My friend. 
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Janet Fenwick, cannot understand why I should hesitate, 
and only forgives me because she is sure that it will come 
right, in her way, some day Mr Fenwick is just the same, 
and will always talk to me as though it were my fate 
to live at BuUhampton all my life ’ 

‘ Is not BuUhampton a nice place ’ 

‘ Very nice , I love the place ’ 

* And Mr Gilmore is rich ? ’ 

‘ He IS qmte rich enough Fancy my mquirmg about 
that, with just £1200 for my fortune ’ 

‘ Then why, in God’s name, don’t you accept him ? ’ 

‘ You thirds I ought ’ ’ 

‘ Answer my question , — ^why do you not ’ ’ 

* Because — I do not love him — as I should hope to love 
my husband ’ 

After this Captain Marrable, who had been looking her 
fuU m the face while he had been askmg these questions, 
turned somewhat away from her, as though the conversa- 
tion were over She remained motionless, and was mmded 
so to remam till he should tell her that it was time to move, 
that they might return home He had given her no advice , 
but she presumed she was to take what had passed as the 
expression of his opimon that it was her duty to accept an 
offer so favourable and so satisfactory to the family At 
any rate, she would say nothmg more on the subject till 
he should address her Though she loved him dearly as 
her cousin, yet she was, in some shght degree, afraid of 
him And now she was not sure but that he was expressing 
towards her, by his anger, some amount of displeasure at 
her weakness and inconsistency After a while he turned 
round suddenly, and took her by the hand. 

‘ WeU, Mary ’ ’ he said 

‘ WeU, Walter ? ’ 

* What do you mean to do, after aU ^ ’ 

* What ought I to do ’ ’ 

‘ What ought you to do ’ You know what you ought to 
do Would you marry a man for whom you have no more 
regard than you have for this stick, simply because he is 
persistent in askmg you ? No more than you have for 
this stick, Mary What sort of a feelmg must it be, when 
you say that you would wilhngly see him married to any 
other girl to morrow ’ Can that be love ’ * 
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‘ I have never loved any one better ’ 

* And never will ’ ’ 

‘ How can I say ’ It seems to me that I haven’t got the 
feeling that other girls have I want some one to love 
me , — I do I own that I want to be first with some one , 
but I have never found the one yet that I cared for ’ 

‘ You had better wait till you find him,’ said he, raismg 
himself up on his arm ‘ Come, let us get up and go home 
You have asked me for my advice, and I have given it 
you Ho not throw yourself away upon a man because 
other people ask you, and because you thmk you might as 
well obhge them and oblige him If you do, you will soon 
live to repent it What would you do, if after marrymg 
this man you found there was some one you could love ? ’ 
‘ I do not think it would come to that, Walter ’ 

‘ How can you tell ’ How can you prevent its coming to 
that, except by lovmg the man you do marry ’ You don’t 
care two straws for Mr Gilmore , and I cannot understand 
how you can have the courage to thmk of becoming his 
wife Let us go home You have asked my advice, and 
you’ve got it If you do not take it, I will endeavour to 
forget that I gave it you ’ 

Of course she would take it She did not tell him so then , 
but, of course, he should guide her With how much more 
accuracy, wath how much more dehcacy of feeling had he 
imderstood her position, than had her other friends ^ He had 
sympathised with her at a word He spoke to her sternly, 
severely, almost cruelly But it was thus that she had 
longed to be spoken to by some one who would care enough 
for her, would take sufficient interest in her, to be at the 
trouble so to advise her She would trust him as a brother, and 
his words should be sweet to her, were they ever so severe 
They walked together home in silence, and his very 
manner was stern to her , but it might be just thus that 
a lovmg brother would carry himself who had counselled 
his sister wisely, and had not as yet been assured that his 
counsel would be taken 

‘ Walter,’ she said, as they neared the town, ^ I hope 
you have no doubt about it ’ 

‘ Doubt about what, Mary ? ’ 

‘ It IS quite a matter of course that 1 shall do as you 
tell mew* 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE MAEQTTIS OP TROWBRIDGE 

By the end of September it had come to be pretty well 
understood that Sam Brattle must be allowed to go out 
ot prison, unless somethmg in the shape of fresh evidence 
should be brought up on the next Tuesday There had 
arisen a very strong feeling in the county on the subject , — 
a Brattle feehng, and an anti-Brattle feehng It might 
have been called a BuUhampton feeling and an anti- 
Bullhampton feeling, were it not that the biggest man 
concerned in BuUhampton, with certain of his hangers on 
and dependents, were very clearly of opmion that Sam 
Brattle had committed the murder, and that he should 
be kept in prison tiU the period for hanging him might 
come round This very big person was the Marquis of 
Trowbridge, under whom poor Parmer TrumbuU had held 
his land, and who now seemed to think that a murder 
committed on one of his tenants was almost as bad as 
msult to himself He felt personaUy angry with BuUhamp- 
ton, had ideas of stoppmg his chanties to the parish, and 
did resolve, then and there, that he would have nothmg 
to do with a subscription for the repair of the church, at 
any rate for the next three years Ci makmg up his mmd 
on which subject he was, perhaps, a little influenced by the 
opinions and narratives of Mr Puddleham, the Methodist 
mimster in the viUage 

It was not only that Mr TrumbuU had been murdered 
So great and wise a man as Lord Trowbndge would, no 
doubt, know very weU, that in a free country, such as 
England, a man could not be speciaUy protected from 
the hands of murderers, or others, by the fact of his bemg 
the tenant, or dependent, — by his bemg in some sort 
the possession of a great nobleman The Marquis’s 
people were aU expected to vote for his candidates, and 
would soon have ceased to be the Marquis’s people had 
they failed to do so They were constramed, also in many 
respects, by the terms of their very short leases They 
could not kiU a head of game on their farms They could 
not seU their own hay ofE the land, nor, indeed, any 
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produce other than their corn or cattle They were 
compelled to crop their land m certain rotation , and could 
take no other lands than those held under the Marquis 
without his leave In return for all this, they became the 
Marquis’s people Each tenant shook hands with the 
Marquis perhaps once in three years , and twice a year 
was allowed to get drunk at the Marquis’s expense — if such 
was his taste — ^provided that he had paid his rent If the 
duties were heavy, the privileges were great So the 
Marquis himself felt , and he knew that a mantle of 
security, of a certain thickness, was spread upon the 
shoulders of each of his people by reason of the tenure 
which bound them together But he did not conceive that 
this mantle would be proof against the bullet of the 
ordmary assassm, or the hammer of the outside ruffian 
But here the case was very different The hammer had 
been the hammer of no outside ruffian To the best of 
his lordship’s behef, — and in that belief he was supported 
by the constabulary of the whole county, — ^the hammer had 
been wielded by a man of BuUhampton, — had been wielded 
agamst his tenant by the son of ‘ a person who holds land 
under a gentleman who has some property m the parish * 
It was thus the Marquis was accustomed to speak of his 
neighbour, Mr Gilmore, who, m the Marquis’s eyes, was 
a man not big enough to have his tenants called his people 
That such a man as Sam Brattle should have murdered 
such a one as Mr Trumbull, was to the Marquis an insult 
rather than an mjury , and now it was to be enhanced by 
the release of the man from prison, and that by order of 
a bench of magistrates on which Mr Gilmore sat ^ 

And there was more in it even than all this It was very 
well known at Turnover Park, — the seat of Lord Trow- 
bridge, near Westbury, — that Mr Gilmore, the gentleman 
who held property in his lordship’s parish of Buflhampton, 
and Mr Fenwick, who was vicar of the same, were another 
Damon and Pythias Now the ladies at Turnover, who 
were much devoted to the Low Church, had heard and 
doubtless beheved, that our friend, Mr Fenwick, was little 
better than an infidel When first he had come into the 
county, they had been very anxious to make him out to 
be a High Churchman, and a story or two about a cross 
and a candlestick were fabricated for their gratification. 
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There was at that time the remnant of a great fight gomg 
on between the Trowbridge people and another great 
family in the neighbourhood on this subject , and it would 
have suited the Ladies Stowte, — John Augustus Stowte 
was the Marquis of Trowbridge, — ^to have enlisted our 
parson among their enemies of this class , but the accusa 
tion fell so plump to the ground, was so impossible of 
support, that they were obhged to content themselves with 
knowing that Mr Fenwick was — an infidel * To do the 
Marquis justice, we must declare that he would not have 
troubled himself on this score, if Mr Fenwick would have 
submitted himself to become one of his people The 
Marquis was master at home, and the Ladies Sophie and 
Carolina would have been proud to entertam Mr Fenwick 
by the week together at Turnover, had he been willing, 
mfidel or believer, to jom that faction But he never 
joined that faction, and he was not only the bosom friend 
of the ‘ gentleman who owned some land m the parish , * 
but he was twice more rebeUious than that gentleman 
himself He had contradicted the Marquis fiat to his face, 
— so the Marquis said himself, — ^when they met once about 
some busmess m the parish , and again, when, in the 
Vicar’s early days m BuUhampton, some gathering for 
school festival purposes was made in the great home field 
behind Farmer Trumbull’s house, Mrs Fenwick mis- 
behaved herself egregiously 

‘ Upon my word, she patronised us,’ said Lady Sophie, 
laughmg ^She did, indeed ’ And you know what she 
was Her father was just a common builder at Lormg, 
who made some money by a speculation in bricks and 
mortar ’ 

When Lady Sophie said this she was, no doubt, ignorant 
of the fact that Mr Balfour had been the younger son of 
a family much more ancient than her own, that he had 
taken a double first at Oxford, had been a member of half 
the learned societies m Europe, and had belonged to two 
or three of the best clubs in London 

From all this it will be seen that the Marqms of Trow 
bridge would be disposed to think ill of whatever might be 
done m regard to the murder by the Gilmore Fenwick 
party in the parish And then there were tales about for 
which there was perhaps some foundation, that the Vicai 
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and tlie murderer had been very dear friends It was 
certainly believed at Turnover that the Vicar and Sam 
Brattle had for years past spent the best part of their 
Sundays fishing together There were tales of rat killing 
matches in which they had been engaged, — originating in 
the undemable fact of a certain campaign against rats at 
the mill, in which the Vicar had taken an ardent part 
Undoubtedly the destruction of vermm, and, in regard to 
one species, its preservation for the sake of destruction, 
— and the catchmg of fish, — and the shootmg of birds, — 
were things lovely in the Vicar’s eyes He, perhaps, did 
let his pastoral digmty go a little by the board, when he 
and Sam stooped together, each with a ferret in his hand, 
grovelling in the dust to get at certam rat advantages in 
the mill Gilmore, who had seen it, had told him of this 
‘ I understand it all, old fellow,’ Fenwick had said to his 
friend, ‘ and know very well I have got to choose between 
two thmgs I must be called a hypocrite, or else I must be 
one I have no doubt that as years go on with me I shall 
see the advantage of choosmg the latter’ There were 
at that time frequent discussions between them on the 
same subject, for they were friends who could dare to 
discuss each other’s modes of life , but the reader need not 
be troubled further now with this digression The position 
which the Vicar held m the estimation of the Marquis of 
Trowbridge will probably be sufficiently well understood 
The family at Turnover Park would have thought it a 
great blessmg to have had a clergyman at BuUhampton 
with whom they could have cordially co operated , but, 
failing this, they had taken Mr Puddleham, the Methodist 
mmister, to their arms Fiom Mr Puddleham they 
learned parish facts and parish fables, which would never 
have reached them but for his assistance Mr Fenwick 
was well aware of this, and used to declare that he had no 
objection to it He would protest that he could not see 
why Mr Puddleham should not get along in the parish 
just as well as himself, he having, and meaning to keep 
to himself, the slight advantages of the parish church, 
the vicarage-house, and the small tithes Of this he wae 
quite sure, that Mr Puddleham’s religious teachmg was 
better than none at all , and he was by no means oonvmced, 
— so he said, — that, for some of his parishioners, Mr- 
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Puddleham was not a better teacher than he himself He 
always shook hands with Mr Puddleham, though Mr 
Puddleham would never look him in the face, and was 
quite determined that Mr Puddleham should not be a 
thorn in his side 

In this matter of Sam Brattle’s imprisonment and now 
intended liberation, tidings from the parish were doubtless 
conveyed by Mr Puddleham to Turnover, — ^probably not 
direct, but still in such a manner that the great people 
at Turnover knew to whom they were indebted Now 
Mr Gilmore had certainly, from the first, been by no means 
disposed to view favourably the circumstances attaching 
to Sam Brattle on that Saturday mght When the great 
blow fell on the Brattle family, his demeanour to them was 
changed, and he forgave the miller’s contumacy , but he 
had always thought that Sam had been guilty The 
parson had from the first regarded the question with great 
doubt, but, nevertheless, his opinion too had at first been 
averse to Sam Even now, when he was so resolute that 
Sam should be releabed, he foimded his demand, not on 
Sam’s innocence, but on the absence of any evidence 
against him 

‘ He ’s entitled to fair play, Harry,’ he would say to 
Gilmore, ‘ and he is not getting it, because there is a preju- 
dice agamst him You hear what that old ass. Sir Thomas, 
says ’ 

‘ Sir Thomas is a very good magistrate ’ 

‘ If he don’t take care, he’U find himself in trouble for 
keeping the lad locked up without authority Is there 
a juryman m the country would find him gmlty because 
he was lymg in the old man’s ditch a week before ? ’ In 
this way Gilmore also became a favourer of Sam’s claim 
to be released , and at last it came to be understood that 
on the next Tuesday he would be released, unless further 
evidence should be forthcoming 

And then it came to pass that a certain very remarkable 
meetmg took place in the parish Word was brought to 
Mr Gilmore on Monday, the 5th October, that the Marquis 
of Trowbridge was to be at the Church Farm, — ^poor 
Trumbull’s farm, — on that day at noon, and that his 
lordship thought that it might be expedient that he and 
Mr Gilmore should meet on the occasion There was no 
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note, but the message was brought by Mr Packer, a sub- 
agent, one of the Marquis’s people, with whom Mr Gilmore 
was very well acquamted 

* m walk down about that time, Packer,’ said Mr 
Gilmore, ‘ and shall be very happy to see his lordship ’ 

Now the Marquis never sat as a magistrate at the 
Heytesbury bench, and had not been present on any of 
the occasions on which Sam had been examined , nor had 
Mr Gilmore seen the Marquis since the murder, — ^nor, for 
the matter of that, for the last twelve months Mr 
Gilmore had just fimshed breakfast when the news was 
brought to him, and he thought he might as well walk 
down and see Fenwick first His interview with the parson 
ended m a promise that he, Fenwick, would also look in 
at the farm 

At twelve o’clock the Marquis was seated in the old 
farmer’s armchair, m the old farmer’s parlour The house 
was dark and gloomy, never having been altogether 
opened since the murder With the Marquis was Packer, 
who was standing, and the Marquis was pretending to 
cast his eye over one or two books which had been brought 
to him He had been taken all over th%ihouse , had stood 
looking at the bed where the old man lay when he was 
attacked, as though he might possibly discover, if he looked 
long enough, somethmg that would reveal the truth , had 
gazed awe struck at the spot on which the body had been 
found, and had taken occasion to remark to himself that 
the house was a good deal out of order The Marquis was 
a man nearer seventy than sixty, but very hale, and with 
few signs of age He was short and plump, with hardly any 
beard on his face, and short grey hair, of which nothing 
could be seen when he wore his hat His countenance 
would not have been bad, had not the weight of his 
marquisate always been there , nor would his heart have 
been bad, had it not been similarly burdened But he was 
a silly, weak, ignorant man, whose own capacity would 
hardly have procured bread for him m any trade or pro- 
fession, had bread not been so adequately provided for him 
by his fathers before him 

‘ Mr Gilmore said he would be here at twelve, Packer ? * 

* Yes, my lord ’ 

* And it ’s past twelve now ? * 
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‘ One minute, my lord ’ 

Then the peer looked agam at poor old Trumbull’s books 

‘ I shall not wait, Packer * 

‘ No, my lord ’ 

* You had better tell them to put the horses to 

‘ Yes, my lord ’ 

But just as Packer went out into the passage for the sake 
of giving the order he met Mr Gilmore, and ushered him 
mto the room 

‘ Ha ^ Mr Gilmore , yes, I am very glad to see you, 
Mr Gilmore , ’ and the Marquis came forward to shake 
hands with his visitor ‘ I thought it better that you and 
I should meet about this sad affair m the parish , — a very 
sad affair, indeed ’ 

‘ It certainly is, Lord Trowbndge , and the mystery 
makes it more so ’ 

‘ I suppose there is no real mystery, Mr Gilmore ’ 
I suppose there can be no doubt that that unfortunate 
young man did, — did, — did bear a hand in it at least ? ’ 

‘ I thmk that there is very much doubt, my lord ’ 

* Do you, mdeed ’ I think there is none, — ^not the 
least And aU the pohce force are of the same opinion 
I have considerable experiences of my own m these 
matters , but I should not venture, perhaps, to express 
my opmion so confidently, if I were not backed by the 
police You are aware. Me Gilmore, that the pohce are — 
very — seldom wrong ’ ’ 

* I should be tempted to say that they are very seldom 
nght — except when the circumstances are all under their 
noses ’ 

‘ I must say I differ from you entirely, Mr Gilmore 

Now, in this case ’ The Marquis was here interrupted 

by a knock at the door, and, before the summons could be 
answered, the parson entered the room And with the 
parson came Mr Puddleham The Marquis had thought 
that the parson might, perhaps, intrude , and Mr Puddle 
ham was in waitmg as a make weight, should he be wantmg 
When Mr Fenwick had met the mmister hangmg about 
the farm yard, he had displayed not the shghtest anger 
If Mr Puddleham chose to come in also, and make good 
his domg so before the Marquis, it was nothmg to Mi 
Fenwick The great man looked up, as though he were 
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very mucli startled and somewliat offended , but lie did 
at last condescend to shake hands, first with one clergyman 
and then with the other, and to ask them to sit down 
He explained that he had come over to make some personal 
inquiry into the melancholy matter, and then proceeded 
with his opinion respecting Sam Brattle ‘ Prom all that 
I can hear and see,’ said his lordship, ‘ I fear there can 
be no doubt that this murder has been due to the maligmty 
of a near neighbour ’ 

‘ Do you mean the poor boy that is in prison, my lord ’ ’ 
asked the parson 

‘ Of course I do, Mr Fenwick The constabulary are of 
opinion ’ 

‘ We know that. Lord Trowbridge ’ 

‘ Perhaps, IVfr Fenwick, you will allow me to express 
my own ideas The constabulary, I say, are of opinion 
that there is no manner of doubt that he was one of those 


who broke into my tenant’s house on that fatal mght , 
and, as I was explammg to Mr Gilmore when you did us 
the honour to join us, in the course of a long provincial 
experience I have seldom known the pohee to be in error ’ 

‘ Why, Lord Trowbndge ^ ’ 

‘ If you please, Mr Fenwick, I will go on My time here 
cannot be long, and I have a proposition which I am 
desirous of making to Mr Gilmore, as a magistrate acting 
m this part of the county Of course, it is not for me to 


ammadvert upon what the magistrates may do at the 
bench to-morrow ’ 


‘ I am sure your lordship would make no such anim- 
adversion,’ said Mr Gilmore 

* I do not intend it, for many reasons But I may go 
so far as to say that a demand for the young man’s release 
will be made ’ 


‘ He IS to be released, I presume, as a matter of course,’ 
said the parson 

The Marquis made no aUusion to this, but went on 
‘ If that be done, — and I must say that I think no such 
step would be taken by the bench at Westbury, — whither 
wiH the young man betake himself ^ ’ 

‘ Home to his father, of course,’ said the parson 
‘ Back into this parish, with his paramour, to murder 
more of my tenants ’ 
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* My lord, I cannot allow such an unjust statement to 
be made,’ said the parson 

‘ I wish to speak for one moment , and I wish it to be 
remembered that I am addressing myself especially to 
your neighbour, Mr Gilmore, who has done me the honour 
of waitmg upon me here at my request I do not object 
to your presence, IVIr Fenwick, or to that of any other 
gentleman,’ and the Marquis bowed to Mr Puddleham, 
who had stood by hitherto "without speakmg a word, 
‘ but, if you please, I must carry out the puipose that has 
brought me here I shall think it very sad indeed, if this 
young man be allowed to take up his residence in the pansh 
after what has taken place ’ 

‘ His father has a house here,’ said Mr Gilmore 

* I am aware of the fact,’ said the Marquis ‘ I beheve 
that the young man’s father holds a mill from you, and 
some few acres of land ’ ’ 

‘ He has a very mce farm ’ 

‘ So be it We will not quarrel about terms I beheve 
there is no lease ’ — though, of course, that is no busmess 
of mine ’ 

‘ I must say that it is not, my lord,’ said Mr Gilmore, 
who was waxmg wrothy and becoming very black about 
the brows 

‘ I have just said so , but I suppose you wiU admit that 
I have some interest m this parish ^ I presume that these 
two gentlemen, who are God’s mimsters here, will acknow- 
ledge that it IS my duty, as the owner of the greater part 
of the parish, to interfeie ^ ’ 

‘ Certainly, my lord,’ said ]\Ir Puddleham 

Mr Fenwick said nothmg He sat, or rather leant, 
against the edge of a table, and smiled His brow was not 
black, like that of his friend , but Gilmore, who knew him, 
and who looked into his face, began to fear that the 
Marquis would be addressed before long in terms stronger 
than he himself, Mr Gilmore, would approve 

‘ And when I remember,’ contmued his lordship, ‘ that 
the unfortunate man who has fallen a victim had been 
for nearly half a century a tenant of myself and of my 
family, and that he was foully murdered on my own 
property, — dragged from his bed in the middle of the 
night, and ruthlessly slaughtered m this very house m 
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whicii I am sitting, and that this has been done m a 
parish of which I own, I think, something over two 
thirds * 

‘ Two thousand and two acres out of two thousand nine 
hundred and ten,’ said Mr Puddleham 

‘ I suppose so Well, Mr Puddleham, you need not 
have interrupted me ’ 

‘ I beg pardon, my lord ’ 

* What I mean to say is this, Mr Gilmore, — ^that you 
should take steps to prevent that young man’s return 
among our people You should explain to the father that 
it cannot be allowed From what I hear, it would be no 
loss if the whole family left the parish I am told that 
one of the daughters is a — ^prostitute ’ 

* It IS too true, my lord,’ said Mr Puddleham 

The parson turned round and looked at his colleague, 
but said nothing It was one of the principles of his life 
that he wouldn’t quarrel with Mr Puddleham , and at 
the present moment he certainly did not wish to waste his 
anger on so weak an enemy 

‘ I thmk that you should look to this, Mr Gilmore,’ said 
the Marquis, completmg his harangue 

‘ I cannot conceive, my lord, what right you have to 
dictate to me in such a matter,’ said Mr Gilmoie 

‘ I have not dictated at all , I have simply expressed my 
opinion,* said the Marquis 

‘ Now, my lord, will you allow me for a moment ’ ’ said 
Mr Fenwick ‘ In the first place, if Sam Brattle could 
not find a home at the mill, — ^which I hope he will do for 
many a long year to come, — ^he should have one at the 
Vicarage ’ 

‘ I dare say,’ said the Marquis 

Mr Puddleham held up both hands 

‘You might as well hold your tongue, Frank,’ said 
Gilmore 

‘ It is a matter on which I wish to say a word or two, 
Harry I have been appealed to as one of God’s ministers 
here, and I acknowledge my responsibibty I never m 
my life heard any proposition more cruel or inhuman than 
that made by Lord Trowbridge This young man is to be 
turned out because a tenant of his lordship has been mm- 
dered ’ He is to be adjudged to be guilty by us, without 
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any tnal, in the absence of aU evidence, in opposition tc 

the decision of the magistrates * 

‘ IL IS not m opposition to tbe magistrates, sir,’ said the 
Marquis 

‘And to be forbidden to return to his own homes 
simply because Lord Trowbridge thmks him guilty ’ My 
lord, his father’s house is his own, to entertain whom he 
may please, as much as is yours And were I to suggest 
to you to turn out your daughters, it would be no worse 
an offence than your suggestmg to Jilr Brattle that he 
should turn out his son ’ 

‘ My daughters ’ ’ ^ 

‘ Yes, your daughters, my lord ’ 

‘ How dare you mention my daughters ? ’ 

* The ladies, I am well aware, are all that is respectable 
I have not the slightest wish that you should ill use them 
But if you desire that your farmly concerns should be 
treated with reserve and reticence, you had better leam 
to treat the family affairs of others m the same way ’ 

The Marquis by this time was on his feet, and was oaUing 
for Packer, — ^was oalimg for his carriage and horses, — ^was 
calhng on the very gods to send down their thunder to 
punish such insolence as this He had never heard of the 
like in all his experience His daughters ^ And then there 
came across his dismayed mmd an idea that his daughters 
had been put upon a par with that young murderer, Sam 
Brattle, — perhaps even on a par with somethmg worse 
than this And his daughters were such august persons, — 
old and ugly, it is true, and almost dowerless m conse 
quenoe of the nature of the family settlements and 
family expenditure It was an injury and an msult that 
Mr Penwiok should make the slightest allusion to his 
daughters , but to talk of them in such a way as this, as 
though they were mere ordmaiy human beings, was not 
to be endured ’ The Marquis had hitherto had his doubts, 
but now he was quite sure that Mr Penwick was an infidel 
‘ And a very bad sort of infidel, too,’ as he said to Lady 
Carohna on his return home ‘I never heard of such 
conduct in all my hfe,’ said Lord Trowbridge, walking 
down to his carnage ‘ Who can be surprised that there 
should be murderers and prostitutes in the parish ^ ’ 

‘ My lord, they don’t sit under me,’ said Mr Puddleham 
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‘ I don’t care who they sit under,’ said his lordship 

As they walked away together, Mr Fenwick had just 
a word to say to Mr Puddleham ‘ My friend,’ he said, 
‘ you were quite right about his lordship’s acres ’ 

‘ Those are the numbers,’ said Mr Puddleham 

‘ I mean that you were quite right to make the observa- 
tion Facts are always valuable, and I am sure Lord 
Trowbridge was obhged to you But I think you were 
a httle wrong as to another statement ’ 

* What statement, Mr Fenwick ? ’ 

‘ What you said about poor Carry Brattle You don’t 
know it as a fact ’ 

‘ Everybody says so ’ 

* How do you know she has not married, and become 
an honest woman ’ ’ 

* It is possible, of course Though as for that, — ^when 

a young woman has once gone astray ’ 

‘ As did Mary Magdalene, for instance ^ ’ 

* Mr Fenwick, it was a very bad case ’ 

* And isn’t my case very bad, and yours ’ Are we not 
in a bad way, — ^unless we beheve and repent ? Have we 
not all so sinned as to deserve eternal punishment ’ ’ 

* Certainly, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Then there can’t be much difference between her and 
us She can’t deserve more than eternal punishment H 
she believes and repents, all her sms will be white as 
snow ’ 

‘ Certainly, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Then speak of her as you would of any other sister or 
brother, — ^not as a thmg that must be alw’-ays vile because 
she has fallen once Women will so speak, — and other 
men One sees somethmg of a reason for it But you and 
I, as Christian ministers, should never allow ourselves to 
speak so thoughtlessly of sinners Good morning, Mr 
Puddleham/ 
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CHAPTER XVm 

BLANK PAPER 

Early m October Captain Marrable was called up to 
town by letteis from Messrs Block and Curbng, and 
accordmg to promise wrote various letters to Mary 
Lowther, telling her of the manner m which his business 
progressed All of these letters were shown to Aunt 
Sarah, — and would have been shown to Parson John were 
it not that Parson John declmed to read them But 
though the letters were puiely cousinly, — ^just such letters 
as a brother might write, — ^yet Miss Marrable thought that 
they w ere dangerous She did not say so , but she thought 
that they were dangerous Of late Mary had spoken no 
word of Mr Gilmore , and Aunt Sarah, through all this 
silence, was able to discover that Mr Gilmore’s prospects 
were not becoming brighter Mary herseK, having quite 
made up her mind that Mr Gilmore’s prospects, so far as 
she was concerned, were aU over, could not decide how and 
when she should commumcate the resolve to her lover 
According to her present agreement with him, she was to 
write to him at once should she accept any other offer , 
and was to wait for six months if this should not be the 
case Certainly, there was no rival in the field, and theie 
fore she did not quite know whether she ought or ought 
not to write at once in her present circumstances of assured 
determination She soon told herself that in this respect 
also she would go to her new-found brother for advice 
She would ask him, and do just as he might bid her 
Had he not already proved how fit a person he was to give 
advice on such a subject ’ 

After an absence of ten days he came home, and nothmg 
could exceed Mary’s anxiety as to the tidmgs which he 
should bring with him She endeavoured not to be selfish 
about the matter , but she could not but acknowledge 
that, even as regarded herself, the difference between his 
going to India or staymg at home was so great as to affect 
the whole colour of her life There was, perhaps, some 
thmg of the feelmg of being subject to desertion about her, 
as she remembered that in givmg up Mr Gilmore she must 
also give up the Fenwicks She could not hope to go to 
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BuUliampton again, at least for many a long day She 
would be very much alone if her new brother were to 
leave her now On the mornmg after his arrival he came 
up to them at Uphill, and told them that the matter was 
almost settled Messrs Block and Curling had declared 
that it was as good as settled , the money would be saved, 
and there would be, out of the £20,000 which he had 
inherited, something over £4000 for him , so that he need 
not return to India He was in very high spirits, and did 
not speak a word of his father’s iniquities 

‘ Oh, Walter, what a joy ’ ’ said Mary, with the tears 
streaming from her eyes 

He took her by both her hands, and kissed her forehead 
At that moment Aunt Sarah was not in the room 

* I am so very, very happy,’ she said, pressmg her little 
hands against his 

Why should he not kiss her ’ Was he not her brother ? 
And then, before he went, she remembered she had some- 
thmg special to tell him , — somethmg to ask him Would 
he not walk with her that evemng ^ Of course he would 
walk with her 

‘ Mary, dear,’ said her aunt, puttmgher httle arm round 
her niece’s waist, and embracing her, ‘ don’t faU in love 
with Walter ’ 

* How can you say anything so foolish. Aunt Sarah ? * 

‘ It would be very foolish to do so ’ 

‘ You don’t understand how completely different it is 
Do you think I could be so intimate with him as I am if 
anythmg of the kind were possible ’ ’ 

‘ I do not know how that may be ’ 

‘ Do not begrudge it me because I have found a cousm 
that I can love almost as I would a brother There has 
never been anybody yet for whom I could have that sort 
of feelmg ’ 

Aunt Sarah, whatever she might thmk, had not the heart 
to repeat her caution , and Mary, quite happy and con- 
tented with herself, put on her hat to run down the hill 
and meet her cousm at the great gates of the Lowtown 
Rectory Why should he be dragged up the hiU, to escort 
a cousm down agam ’ This arrangement had, therefore, 
been made between them 

For the first mile or two the talk was all about Messrs 
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Block and Curling and the money Captain Marrable was 
so full of his own purposes, and so well contented that so 
much should be saved to him out of the fortune he had 
lost, that he had, perhaps, forgotten that Mary required 
more advice But when they had come to the spot on 
which they had before sat, she bade him stop and seat 
himself 

‘ And now what is it ? ’ he said, as he rolled himself 
comfortably close to her side She told her story, and 
explamed her doubts, and asked for the revelations of his 
wisdom ‘ Are you quite sure about the propriety of this, 
Mary ’ * he said 

* The propnety of what, Walter ? ’ 

‘ Givmg up a man who loves you so well, and who has 
so much to offer ’ ’ 

‘ What was it you said yourself ? Sure ^ Of course I am 
sure I am quite sure I do not love him Did I not tell 
you that there could be no doubt after what you said ’ ’ 

‘ I did not mean that my words should be so powerful ’ 
‘They were powerful, but, mdependently of that, 
I am quite sure now If I could do it myself, 1 should be 
false to him I know that I do not love him ’ He was not 
looking at her where he was lying, but was playing with 
a cigar case which he had taken out, as though he were 
about to resume his smokmg But he did not open the case, 
or look towards her, or say a word to her Two minutes 
had perhaps passed before she spoke agam ‘ I suppose 
it would be best that I should write to him at once ’ ’ 

‘ There is no one else, then, you care for, Mary ? * he 
asked 

‘ No one,’ she said, as though the question were nothmg 
‘ It IS all blank paper with you ? ’ 

‘ Quite blank,’ she said, and laughed ‘ Do you know, 
I almost think it always Wl be blank ’ 

‘ By G— ^ it IS not blank with me,’ he said, spnngmg 
up and ]umpmg to his feet She stared at him, not in the 
least understanding what he meant, not dreammg even 
that he was about to tell her his love secrets in reference 
to another ‘I wonder what you think I’m made of, 
jkXary, — whether you imagme I have any affection to 
bestow ’ ’ 

‘ I do not in the least understand * 
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* Look here, dear,’ and he knelt down beside her as he 
spoke, ‘ it IS simply this, that you have become to me more 
than all the world , — ^that I love you better than my own 
soul , — ^that your beauty and sweetness, and soft, darling 
touch, are everything to me And then you come to me, 
for advice ^ I can only give you one bit of advice now, 
Mary ’ 

‘ And what is that ? ’ 

‘ Love me ’ 

* I do love you 

‘ Ay, but love me and be my wife 

She had to think of it , but she knew from the first 
moment that the thinkmg of it was a delight to her She 
did not quite understand at first that her chosen brother 
might become her lover, with no other feeling than that 
of joy and triumph , and yet there was a consciousness 
that no other answer but one was possible In the first 
place, to refuse him anythmg, asked in love, would be 
impossible She could not say No to him She had 
struggled often in reference to "Mx Gilmore, and had found 
it impossible to say Yes There was now the same sort 
of impossibility in regard to the No She couldn’t blacken 
herself with such a he And yet, though she was sure of 
this, she was so astounded by his declaration, so carried 
off her legs by the alteration m her position, so hard 
at work within herself with her new endeavour to change 
the aspect m which she must look at the man, that 
she could not even brmg herself to think of answering 
him If he would only sit down near her for awhile, — very 
near, — ^and not speak to her, she thought that she would 
be happy Everyljhmg else was forgotten Aunt Sarah’s 
caution, Janet Fenwick’s anger, poor Gilmore’s sorrow, — 
of all these she thought not at ah, or only aUowed her 
mmd to dweU on them as surrounding trifles, of which it 
would be necessary that she, that they — they two who 
were now all in ah to each other — must dispose , as they 
must, also, of questions of income, and such like little 
things She was without a doubt The man was her 
master, and had her m his keepmg, and of course she 
would obey him But she must settle her voice, and let 
her pulses become calm, and remember herself before she 
could tell him so * Sit down agam, Walter,’ she said at last 
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* Why should I sit ’ ’ 

* Because I ask you Sit down, Walter ’ 

‘ No I understand how wise you will be, and how oold , 

and I understand, too, what a fool I have been ’ 

‘ Walter, will you not come when I ask you ’ ’ 

‘ Why should I sit ’ ’ 

* That I may try to tell you how dearly I love you ’ 

He did not sit, but he threw himself at her feet, and 

buried his face upon her lap There were but few more words 
spoken then When it comes to this, that a pair of lovers 
are content to sit and rub their feathers together like two 
birds, there is not much more need of talking Before 
they had arisen, her fingers had been playing through 
his curly hair, and he had kissed her lips and cheeks as 
well as her forehead She had begun to feel what it was to 
have a lover and to love him She could already talk to 
him almost as though he were a part of herself, could 
whisper to him little words of nonsense, could feel that 
everythmg of hers was his, and everything of his was hers 
She knew more clearly now even than she had done before 
that she had never loved Mr Gilmore, and never could have 
loved him And that other doubt had been solved for her 
‘ Do you know,* she had said, not yet an hour ago, ‘ that 
I think it always will be blank ’ And now every spot of 
the canvas was covered 

‘ We must go home now,’ she said at last 
‘ And tell Aunt Sarah,’ he replied, laughing 
‘ Yes, and tell Aunt Sarah , — ^but not to night I can 
do nothing to mght but think about it Oh, Walter, I am 
60 happy ^ ’ 


CHAPTER XIX 

SAM BRATTLE RETURNS HOME 

The Tuesday’s magistrates’ meetmg had come off at 
Heytesbury, and Sam Brattle had been discharged 
Mr Jones had on this occasion mdignantly demanded 
that his client should be set free without bail , but to 
this the magistrates would not assent The attorney 
attempted to demonstrate to them that they could not 
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require bail for the reappearance of an accused person, 
when that accused person was discharged simply because 
there was no evidence against him But to this exposition 
of the law Sir Thomas and his brother magistrates would 
not hsten ‘ If the other persons should at last be taken, 
and Brattle should not then be forthcoming, justice 
would suffer,’ said Sir Thomas County magistrates, 
as a rule, are more conspicuous for common sense and 
good mstmots than for sound law , and Mr Jones may, 
perhaps, have been right in his view of the case Never- 
theless bail was demanded, and was not forthcoming 
without considerable trouble Mr Jay, the ironmonger 
at Warmmster, dechned When spoken to on the subject 
by Mr Fenwick, he declared that the feehng among the 
gentry was so strong against his brother-in law, that he 
could not bring himself to put himself forward He 
couldn t do it for the sake of his family When Fenwick 
promised to make good the money risk. Jay declared 
that the difficulty did not he there ‘ There ’s the Marquis, 
and Sir Thomas, and Squire Greenthorne, and our parson, 
all say, sir, as how he shouldn’t be bailed at all And 
then, sir, if one has a misfortune belongmg to one, one 
doesn’t want to flaunt it in everybody’s face, sir ’ And, 
there was trouble, too, with George Brattle from Fordmg- 
bridge George Brattle was a prudent, hard headed, 
hard workmg man, not troubled with much sentiment, 
and caring very little what any one could say of him as 
long as his rent was paid , but he had taken it into his 
head that Sam was guilty, that he was at any rate a 
thoroughly bad fellow who should be turned out of the 
Brattle nest, and that no kmdness was due to him With 
the farmer, however, Mr Fenwick did prevail, and then 
the parson became the other bondsman himself He 
had been strongly advised, — by Gilmore, by Gilmore’s 
uncle, the prebendary at Sahsbury, and by others, — 
not to put himself forward m this position The favour 
which he had shown to the young man had not borne 
good results either for the young man or for hims elf , 
and it would be unwise, — ^so said his fnends, — ^to subject 
his own name to more remark than was necessary He 
had so far assented as to promise not to come forward 
himself, if other bailsmen could be procured. But, when 
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tlie difficulty came, he offered himself, and was, of necessity, 
accepted 

When Sam was released, he was like a caged animal 
who, when liberty is first offered to him , does not know 
how to use it He looked about him in the haU of the 
Court House, and did not at first seem disposed to leave 
it The constable had asked him whether he had means 
of getting home, to which he rephed, that *it wasn’t 
no more than a walk ’ Dmner was offered to him by the 
constable, but this he refused, and then he stood glarmg 
about him After a while Gilmore and Fenwick came up 
to him, and the Squire was the first to speak ‘ Brattle, 
he said, ‘ I hope you will now go home, and remam there 
workmg with your father for the present ’ 

‘ I don’t know nothmg about that,* said the lad, not 
deignmg to look at the Squire 

‘ Sam, pray go home at once,* said the parson ‘ We 
have done what we could for you, and you should not 
oppose us ’ 

^Mr Fenwick, if you tells me to go to — ^to — ^to,* — ^he 
was gomg to mention some very bad place, but was 
restrained by the parson’s presence, — ‘if you tells me 
to go anywheres, I’ll go ’ 

‘ That ’s right Then I tell you to go to the mill * 

‘ I don’t tnow as father’ll let me m,* said he, almost 
breakmg into sobs as he spoke 

‘ That he will, heartily Do you tell him that you had 
a word or two with me here, and that I’ll come up and call 
on him to-morrow ’ Then he put his hand into his pocket, 
and whispermg somethmg, offered the lad money But 
Sam turned away, and shook his head, and walked off 
‘ I don’t beheve that that fellow had any more to do with 
it than you or I,’ said Fenwick 

‘ I don’t know what to beheve,* said Gilmore ‘ Have 
you heard that the Marquis is in the town ? Greenthome 
just told me so * 

‘ Then I had better get out of it, for Heytesbury isn*t 
big enough for the two of us Come, you’ve done here, 
and we might as well jog home ’ 

Gilmore dined at the Vicarage that evemng, and of 
course the day’s work was discussed The quarrel, too, 
which had taken place at the farmhouse had only yet 
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been in part described to Mrs Pen^ok ‘ Do yon know 
I feel haH triumphant and half frightened,’ Mrs Penwick 
said to the Squire ‘ I know that the Marquis is an old 
fool, imperious, conceited, and altogether unendurable 
when he attempts to interfere And yet I have a kind 
of feelmg that because he is a Maiquis, and because he 
owns two thousand and so many acres in the parish, and 
because he lives at Turnover Park, one ought to hold 
him in awe ’ 

‘ Frank didn’t hold him m awe yesterday,’ said the 
Squiie 

* He holds nottung m awe,’ said the wife 

‘ You wrong me there, Janet I hold you in great awe, 
and every lady in Wiltshire more or less , — and I think 
I may say every woman And I would hold him in a sort 
of awe, too, if he didn’t drive me beyond myself by his 
mixture of folly and pnde ’ 

‘ He can do us a great deal of mischief, you know,’ 
said Mrs Fenwick 

* What he can do, he will do,’ said the parson * He 
even gave me a bad name, no doubt , but I fancy he was 
generous enough to me in that way before yesterday 
He will now declare that I am the Evil One himself, and 
people won’t behove that A contmued persistent enmity, 
always at work, but kept withm moderate bounds, is 
more dangerous now a days, than a hot fever of revenge- 
ful wrath The Marquis can’t send out his men at arms 
and have me knocked on the head, or cast into a dungeon 
He can only throw mud at me, and the more he throws 
at once, the less will reach me ’ 

As to Sam, they were agreed that, whether he were 
mnocent or guilty, the old miller should be mduced to 
regard him as innocent, as far as their joint exertion in 
that direction might avail 

‘ He is innocent before the law tiU he has been proved 
to be guilty,’ said the Squire 

‘ Then of course there can be nothmg wrong in tellmg 
his father that he is innocent,’ said the lady 

The Squire did not quite admit this, and the parson 
smiled as he heard the argument , but they both acknow- 
ledged that it would be right to let it be considered 
throughout the parish that Sam was to be regarded as 
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blameless for that night’s transaction Nevertheless, 
Mr Gilmore’s mind on the subject was not changed 

‘ Have you heard from Loring ’ ’ the Squire asked 
Mrs Fenwick as he got up to leave the Vicarage 

* Oh, yes, — constantly She is quite well, Mr Gil- 

more ’ 

‘ I sometimes think that I’ll go off and have a look 
at her ’ 

‘ I’m sure both she and her aunt would be glad to 
see you ’ 

‘ But would it be wise ’ ’ 

‘ If you ask me, I am bound to say that I think it 
would not be wise If I were you, I would leave her 
for awhile Mary is as good as gold, but she is a woman , 
and, like other women, the more she is sought, the more 
difficult she will be ’ 

‘ It always seems to me,’ said Mr Gilmore, ‘ that to 
be successful m love, a man should not be in love at aU , 
or, at any rate, he should hide it ’ Then he went off 
home alone, feehng on his heart that pernicious load of 
a burden which comes from the unrestramed longmg 
for some good thmg which cannot be attained It seemed 
to him now that nothing m life would be worth a thought 
if Mary Lowther should continue to say him nay , and 
it seemed to him, too, that unless the yea were said very 
quickly, all his aptitudes for enjoyment would be worn 
out of him 

On the next mormng, immediately after breakfast* 
Hffr and Mrs Fenwick walked down to the mill together 
They went through the village, and thence by a pathway 
down to a little foot-bridge, and so along the river side 
It was a beautiful October mornmg, the 7th of October, 
and Fenwick talked of the pheasants Gilmore, though 
he was a sportsman, and shot rabbits and partridges 
about his own property, and went occasionally to shootmg- 
parties at a distance, preserved no game There had 
been some old unpleasantness about the Marquis’s 
pheasants, and he had given it up There could be no 
doubt that his property m the parish being chiefly low 
lymg lands and water meads unfit for coverts, was not 
well disposed for preserving pheasants, and that m 
shootmg he would more likely shoot Lord Trowbridge’s 
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birds tban his own But it was equally certain that 
Lord Trowbridge’s pheasants made no scruple of feeding 
on his land Nevertheless, he had thought it right to 
give up all idea of keepmg up a head of game for his own 
use in BuHhampton 

‘ Upon my word, if I were you, Gilmore,’ said the parson, 
as a bird rose from the ground close at their feet, ‘ I 
should cease to be nice about the shootmg after what 
happened yesterday ’ 

‘ You don’t mean that you would retahate, Frank ? ’ 

‘ I think I should ’ 

‘ Is that good parson’s law ’ ’ 

‘ It ’s very good squire’s law And as for that doctrme 
of non retaliation, a man should be very sure of his own 
motives before he submits to it If a man be quite certam 
that he is really actuated by a Christian’s desire to forgive, 
it may be all very weU , but if there be any admixture 
of base alloy in his gold, if he allows himself to think 
that he may avoid the evils of pugnacity, and have thmgs 
go smooth for him here, and become a good Chnstian 
by the same process, why then I think he is likely to 
fall to the ground between two stools ’ Had Lord Trow- 
bridge heard him, his lordship would now have been quite 
sure that Mr Fenwick was an infidel 
They had both doubted whether Sam would be found 
at the mill , but there he was, hard at work among the 
skeleton timbers, when his friends reached the place 
‘ I am glad to see you at home again, Sam,’ said Mrs 
Fenwick, with somethmg, however, of an inner feeling 
that perhaps she might be salutmg a murderer 
Sam touched his cap, but did not utter a word, or look 
away from his work They passed on amidst the heaps 
m front of the mill, and came to the porch before the 
cottage Here, as had been his wont m all these idle 
days, the miller was sittmg with a pipe m his mouth. 
When he saw the lady he got up and ducked his head, 
and then sat down agam ‘ If your wife is here. I’ll just 
step m, Mr Brattle,’ said Mrs Fenwick 
' She be there, ma’am,’ said the miller, pointing towards 
the kitchen window with his head So Mr s Fenwick 
lifted the latch and entered The parson sat himself 
down by the miller’s side 
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*I am heartily glad, Mr Brattle, that Sam is back 
with you here once agam 

‘He be there, at work among the rest o’ ’em,’ said 
the miller 

‘ I saw him as I came along I hope he will lemair 
here now ’ 

‘ I can’t say, Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ But he intends to do so ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say, Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ Would it not be well that you should ask him ? ’ 

‘ Not as I knows on. Muster Fenwick ’ 

It was manifest enough that the old man had not 
spoken to his son on the subject of the murder, and that 
there was no confidence, — at least, no confidence that 
had been expressed, — between the father and the son 
No one had as yet heard the miller utter any opimon 
as to Sam’s innocence or his guilt This of itself seemed 
to the clergyman to be a very ternble condition for two 
persons who were so closely umted, and who were to hve 
together, work together, eat together, and have mutual 
interests 

‘I hope, Mr Brattle,’ he said, ‘that you give Sam 
the full benefit of his discharge ’ 

‘ He’ll get his vittles and has bed, and a trifle of wages 
if he works for ’em ’ 

‘I didn’t mean that I’m quite sure you wouldn’t 
see him want a comfortable home, as long as you have 
one to give him ’ 

‘ There am’t much comfort about it now ’ 

‘ I was speakmg of your own opmion of the deed that 
was done My own opmion is that Sam had nothmg 
to do with it ’ 

‘ Fm sure I can’t say. Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ But it would be a comfort to you to think that he 
IS innocent ’ 

‘ I am’t no comfort in talking about it, — -not at all, — 
and I’d rayther not, if it ’s all one to you. Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ I will not ask another question, but I’ll repeat my 
owm opimon, Mr Brattle I don’t beheve that he had 
anythmg more to do with the robbery or the murder, 
than I had ’ 

‘I hope not, Muster Fenwick. Murder is a ternble 
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crime And now, if you’ll tell me how much it was you 

paid the lawyer at Heytesbury ’ 

‘ I cannot say as yet It will be some trifle ^ou 
need not trouble yourself about that ’ 

‘ But I mean to pay’un, Muster Fenwick I can pay 
my way as yet, though it ’s hard enough at times ’ The 
parson was obhged to promise that Mr Jones’s bill of 
charges should be sent to him, and then he called his 
wife, and they left the mill Sam was still up among the 
timbers, and had not once come down while the visitors 
were in the cottage Mrs Fenwick had been more success 
ful with the women than the parson had been with the 
father She had taken upon herself to say that she 
thoroughly believed Sam to be innocent, and they had 
thanked her with many protestations of gratitude 

They did not go back by the way they had come, but 
went up to the road, which they crossed, and thence to 
some outlymg cottages which were not very far from 
Hampton Privets House From these cottages there 
was a path across the fields back to Bullhampton, which 
led by the side of a small wood belongmg to the Marquis 
There was a good deal of woodland just here, and this 
special copse, called Hampton bushes, was known to be 
one of the best pheasant coverts in that part of the country 
Whom should they meet, standmg on the path, armed 
with his gun, and with his keeper behind him armed 
with another, than the Marquis of Trowbridge himself 
They had heard a shot or two, but they had thought 
nothmg of it, or they would have gone back to the road 
‘ Don’t speak,’ said the parson, as he walked on quickly 
with his ^e on his arm The Marquis stood and scowled , 
but he had the breeding of a gentleman, and when Mrs 
Fenwick was close to hun, he raised his hat The parson 
also raised his, the lady bowed, and then they passed on 
without a word ‘ I had no excuse for doing so, or I 
would certainly have told him that Sam Brattle was 
comfortably at home with his father,’ said the parson 
‘ How you do like a fight, Frank ’ ’ 

‘ If it ’s stand up, and aU fair, I don’t dishke it ’ 
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CHAPTER XX 

*1 HAVE A JUPITER OP MY OWN HOW* 

When Mary Lowther returned home from the iast 
walk with her cousin that has been mentioned, she was 
quite determined that she would not disturb her happiness 
on that night by the task of telling her engagement to 
her aunt It must, of course, be told, and that at once , 
and it must be told also to Parson John , and a letter 
must be wntten to Janet, and another, which would 
be very difficult in the writmg, to Mr Gilmore , and she 
must be prepared to bear a certam amount of opposition 
from all her friends , but for the present moment, she 
would free herself from these troubles To-morrow, 
after brealcfast, she would tell her aunt To morrow, 
at lunch time, Walter would come up to the lane as her 
accepted lover And then, after lunch, after due consulta- 
tion with him and with Aunt Sarah, the letter should 
be written 

She had solved, at any rate, one doubt, and had investi- 
gated one mystery While conscious of her own coldness 
towards Mr Gilmore, she had doubted whether she was 
capable of lovmg a man, of loving him as Janet Eenwick 
lo\ ed her husband Now she would not admit to herself 
that any woman that ever hved adored a man more 
thoroughly than she adored Walter Marrable It was 
sweet to her to see and to remember the motions of his 
body When walking by his side she could hardly forbear 
to touch him with her shoulder When parting from 
him it was a regret to her to take her hand from his 
And she told heiself that all this had come to her m the 
course of one morning’s walk, and wondered at it, — ^that 
her heart should be a thmg capable of being given away 
so quickly It had, in truth, been given away quickly 
enough, though the work had not been done in that one 
morning’s walk She had been truly honest, to herself 
and to others, when she said that her eousm Walter was 
and should be a brother to her , but had her new brothei, 
m his brotherly confidence, told her that his heart was 
devoted to some other woman, she would have suffered 
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a blow, though she would never have confessed even to 
herself that she suffered On that evening, when she 
reached home, she said very httle 
She was so tired Might she go to bed ? ‘ What, at 
nme o’clock ’ ’ asked Aunt Sarah 

‘ I’ll stay up, if you wish it,’ said Mary 
But before ten she was alone in her own chamber, 
sitting m her own chair, with her arms folded, feeling, 
rather than thmkmg, how divme a thing it was to be in 
love What could she not do for him ’ What would 
she not endure to have the privilege of living with him ? 
What other good fortune in life could be equal to this 
good fortune ’ Then she thought of her relations with 
Mr Gilmore, and shuddered as she remembered how 
near she had been to acceptmg him ‘ It would have 
been so wrong And yet I did not see it ’ With him I 
am sure that it is right, for I feel that in gomg to him 
I can be every bit his own * 

So she thought, and so she dreamed , and then the 
morning came, and she had to go down to her aunt 
She ate her breakfast almost in suence, having resolved 
that she would tell her story the moment breakfast was 
over She had, over night, and while she was in bed, 
studiously endeavoured not to con any mode of telling 
it Up to the moment at which she rose her happmess 
was, if possible, to be untroubled But while she dressed 
herself, she endeavoured to arrange her plans She at 
last came to the conclusion that she could do it best 
without any plan 

As soon as Aunt Sarah had finished her breakfast, 
and just as she was about to proceed, accordmg to her 
morning custom, down stairs to the kitchen, Mary spoke 
* Aunt Sarah, I have something to tell you I may as 
well bring it out at once I am engaged to marry Walter 
Marrable ’ Aunt Sarah immediately let fall the sugar- 
tongs, and stood speechless ‘ Dear aunt, do not look 
as if you were displeased Say a kind word to me I 
am sure you do not thmk that I have intended to deceive 
you’ 

‘ No , I do not think that,’ said Aunt Sarah 
‘ And IS that all ’ ’ 

‘I am very much surpnsed It was yesterday that 
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you told me, when I hmted at this, that he was no more 
to you than a cousin, — or a brother ’ 

‘ And so I thought , indeed I did But when he told 
me how it was with him, I knew at once that I had only 
one answer to give No other answer was possible I 
love him better than anyone else m all the world I feel 
that I can promise to be his wife without the least reserve 
or fear I don’t know why it should be so , but it is 
I know I am right in this ’ Aunt Sarah still stood silent, 
meditating ‘Don’t you think I was right, feelmg as 
I do, to tell him so ’ I had before become certain, quite, 
quite certam that it was impossible to give any other 
answer but one to Mr Gilmore Dearest aunt, do speak 
to me ’ 

‘ I do not know what you will have to live upon ’ 

* It IS settled, you know, that he will save four or five 
thousand pounds out of his money, and I have got twelve 
hundred It is not much, but it wdl be just somethmg 
Of course he will remain in the army, and I shall be a 
soldier’s wife I shall think nothmg of going out to India, 
if he wishes it , but I don’t think he means that Dear 
Aunt Sarah, do say one word of congratulation ’ 

Aunt Sarah did not know how to congratulate her 
niece It seemed to her that any congratulation must 
be false and hypocritical To her thmkmg, it would 
be a most unfittmg match It seemed to her that such 
an engagement had been most foohsh She was astomshed 
at Mary’s weakness, and was indignant with Walter 
Marrable As regarded Mary, though she had twice 
uttered a word or two, intended as a caution, yet she had 
never thought it possible that a girl so steady m her 
ordinary demeanour, so utterly averse to all flirtation, 
so little given to the weakness of feminine susceptibihty, 
would fall at once into such a quagmire of mdiscreet 
love troubles The caution had been mtended, rather 
m regard to outward appearances, and perhaps with the 
view of preventmg the possibility of some slight heart- 
scratches, than with the idea that danger of this nature 
was to be dreaded As Mr Gilmore was there as an 
acknowledged suitor, — a suitor, as to whose ultimate 
success Aunt Sarah had her strong opimons, — ^it would 
be well those cousinly brotherly associations and con- 
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fidences should not become so close as to create possible 
embarrassment Such had been the nature of Aunt 
Sarah’s caution, and now, — ^in the course of a week 
or two, — ^when the young people were in truth still 
strangers to each other, — when Mr Gilmore was still 
waitmg for his answer, — ^Mary came to her, and told 
her that the engagement 'w as a thing completed ’ How 
could she utter a word of congratulation ’ 

‘ You mean, then, to say that you disapprove of it ’ ’ 
said Mary, almost sternly 

‘ I cannot say that I think it wise * 

‘ I am not speakmg of wisdom Of course, Mr Gilmoie 
IS very much richer, and aU that * 

‘ You know, Mary, that I would not counsel you to 
marry a man because he was rich ’ 

‘ That IS what you mean when you tell me I am not 
wise I tned it, — ^with all the power of thought and 
calculation that I could give to it, and I found that I 
could not marry Mr Gihnore ’ 

* I am not speakmg about that now ’ 

‘ You mean that Walter is so poor, that he never should 
be allowed to marry ’ 

‘ I don’t care twopence about Walter ’ 

‘ But I do. Aunt Sarah I care more about him than 
all the world beside I had to think for him ’ 

‘ You did not take much time to think ’ 

‘ Hardly a nunute, — and yet it was sufficient ’ Then 
she paused, waitmg for her aunt, but it seemed that 
her airnt had nothing further to say ‘ Well,’ continued 
Mary, ‘if it must be so, it must If you cannot wish 
me ]oy ’ 

‘ Dearest, you know well enough that I wish you ah 
happiness ’ 

‘ This IS my happiness ’ It seemed to the bewildered 
old lady that the whole nature of the girl was altered 
Mary was speakmg now as might have spoken some 
enthusiastic young female who had at last succeeded in 
obtainmg for herself the possession, — more or less per- 
manent, — of a young man, ^ter havmg fed her imagination 
on novels for the last five years , whereas Mary Lowther 
had hitherto, m all moods of her life, been completely 
opposite to such feminme ways and domgs ‘ Very well,* 
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continued Mary , ‘ we wiU say nothing more about it 
at present I am greatly grieved that I have incurred 
your displeasure , but I cannot wish it otherwise * 

‘ I have said nothmg of displeasure ’ 

‘ Walter is to be up after lunch, and I will only ask 
that he may not be received with black looks If it must 
be visited as a sin, let it be visited on me ’ 

* Mary, that is unkind and ungenerous ’ 

‘ If you knew, Aunt Sarah, how I have longed durmg 
the mght for your kmd voice, — for your sympathy and 
approval ^ ’ 

Aunt Sarah paused again for a moment, and then went 
down to her domestic duties without another word 
In the afternoon Walter came, but Aunt Sarah did 
not see him When Mary went to her the old lady declared 
that, for the present, it would be better so ‘ I do not 
know what to say to him at present I must think of 
it, and speak to his uncle, and try to find out what had 
best be done ’ 

She was sitting as she said this up m her own room, 
without even a book m her hand , m very truth, passing 
an hour in an endeavour to decide what, in the present 
emergency, she ought to say or do Mary stooped over 
her and kissed her, and the aunt returned her niece’s 
caresses 

‘Do not let you and me quarrel, at any rate,’ said 
Miss Marrable ‘ Who else is there that I care for ’ 
Whose happmess is anythmg to me except yours ’ ’ 

‘ Then come to him, and tell him that he also shall 
be dear to you ’ 

‘ No , at any rate, not now Of course you can marry, 
Mary, without any sanction from me I do not pretend 
that you owe to me that obedience which would be due 
to a mother But I cannot say, — at least, not yet, — 
that such sanction as I have to give can be given to this 
engagement I have a dread that it will come to no good 
It grieves me I do not forbid you to receive him , but 
for the present it would be better that I should not 
see him ’ 

‘ What IS her objection ’ ’ demanded Walter, with 
grave mdignation 

‘ She thinks we shall be poor ’ 
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‘ Shall we ask her for anything ? Of course we shall 
be poor For the present there will be but £300 a year, 
or thereabouts, beyond my professional income A few 
years back, if so much had been secured, friends would 
have thought that everything necessary had been done 
If you are afraid, Mary ’ 

‘ You know I am not afraid ’ 

‘ What is it to her, then ’ Of course we shall be poor, — 
very poor But we can hve ’ 

There did come upon Mary Lowther a feeling that 
Walter spoke of the necessity of a comfortable income 
m a manner very different from that in which he had 
of late been discussmg the same subject ever smce she 
had known him He had declared that it was impossible 
that he should exist in England as a bachelor on his 
professional mcome, and yet surely he would be poorer 
as a marned man with that £300 a year added to it, than 
he would have been without it, and also without a wife 
But what girl that loves a man can be angry with him 
for such imprudence and such inconsistency ? She had 
already told him that she would be ready, if it were 
necessary, to go with him to India She had said so before 
she went up to her aunt’s room He had replied that 
he hoped no such sacrifice would be demanded from 
her ‘There can be no sacrifice on my part,’ she had 
replied, ‘ unless I am required to give up you ’ Of course 
he had taken her in his arms and kissed her There are 
moments m one’s life in which not to be imprudent, not 
to be utterly, childishly forgetful of all worldly wisdom, 
would be to be brutal, mhuman, and devihsh ‘ Had 
he told Parson John ? ’ she asked 

* Oh, yes ^ ’ 

‘ And what does he say ? ’ 

‘ Just nothing He raised his eyebrows, and suggested 
“ that I had changed my ideas of life ” “ So I have,” 
I said “ All nght * ” he rephed ‘ I hope that Block 
and Curlmg won’t have made any mistake about the 
£5000 ” That was all he said Ho doubt he thinks 
we’re two fools , but then one’s folly won’t embarrass 
him ’ 

‘ Nor will it embarrass Aunt Sarah,’ said Mary 

‘ But there is this difference If we come to grief, 
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Parson John ■will eat his dinner -without the slightest 
interference with his appetite from our misfortunes, 
but Aunt Sarah would suffer on your account * 

* She would, certainly,’ said Mary 

* But we "Will not come to grief At any rate, darling, 
we cannot consent to be made -wise by the prospect of 
her possible sorrows on our behalf ’ 

It was agreed that on that afternoon Mary should 
write both to Mr Gilmore and to Janet Fenwick She 
offered to keep her letters, and show them, when written, 
to her lover , but he declared that he would prefer not 
to see them ‘ It is enough for me that I triumph,’ he 
said, as he left her When he had gone, she at once told 
her aunt that she would wnte the letters, and bring 
that to Mr Gilmore to be read by her when they were 
finished 

‘ I would postpone it for awhile, if I were you,* said 
Aunt Sarah 

But Mary declared that any such delay would be 
unfair to Mr Gilmore She did -write the letters before 
dinner, and they were as follows — 

* My DEAE Mb GimoEE, 

* When last you came do-wn to the Vicarage to 
see me I promised you, as you may perhaps remember, 
that if it should come to pass that I should engage myself 
to any other man, I woidd at once let you know that it 
was so I little thought then that I should so soon be 
called upon to keep my promise I -will not pretend 
that the writing of this letter is not very painful to me , 
but I know that it is my duty to -write it, and to put an 
end to a suspense which you have been good enough to 
feel on my account You have, I think, heard the name 
of my cousm, Captain Walter Marrable, who returned 
jhom India two or three months ago I found him staymg 
here with his uncle, the clergyman, and now I am engaged 
to be his wife 

‘ Perhaps it would be better that I should say nothmg 
more than this, and that I should leave mysefi and my 
character and name to your future kmdness, — or unkin d- 
ness, — ^without any attempt to -win the former or to 
decry the latter , but you have been to me ever so good 
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and noble that I cannot bring myself to be so cold and 
short I have always felt that your preference for me 
has been a great honour to me I have appreciated 
your esteem most highly, and have valued your approba- 
tion more than I have been able to say If it could be 

f ossible that I should m future have your friendship, 
should value it more than that of any other person 
God bless you, Mr Gilmore I shall always hope that 
you may be happy, and I shall hear with delight any 
tidings which may seem to show that you are so 
‘ Pray beheve that I am 

‘ Your most sincere friend, 

‘Maey Lowthbr 

‘ I have thought it best to tell Janet Fenwick what 
I have done ’ 

‘ Lonng, Thursday 

‘ Deaebst Janet, 

‘ I wonder what you will say to my news ? But 
you must not scold me Pray do not scold me It could 
never, never have been as you wanted I have engaged 
myself to marry my cousin, Captain Walter Marrable, 
who IS a nephew of Sir Gregory Marrable, and a son of 
Colonel Marrable We shall be very poor, having not 
more than £300 a year above his pay as a captain , but 
if he had nothing, I think I should do the same Do you 
remember how I used to doubt whether I should ever 
have that sort of love for a man for which I used to envy 
you ’ I don’t envy you any longer, and I don’t regard 
Mr Fenwick as being nearly so divine as I used to do 
I have a Jupiter of my own now, and need envy no woman 
the reality of her love 

‘ I have written to Mr Gilmore by the same post as 
wiU take this, and have just told him the bare truth 
What else could I tell him ? I have said something 
horribly stilted about esteem and friendship, which 
I would have left out, only that my letter seemed to be 
heartless without it He has been to me as good as a 
man could be , but was it my fault that I could not love 
him 9 If you knew how I tried, — ^how I tried to make 
beheve to myself that I loved him , how I tried to teach 
myself that that sort of very chill approbation was the 
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nearest approach to love that I could ever reach , and 
how I did this because you bade me, — ^if you could 
understand all this, then you would not scold me And 

I did almost beheve that it was so But now ^ Oh, 

dear ^ how would it have been if I had engaged myself 
to Mr Gilmore, and that then Walter Marrable had come 
to me ^ I get sick when I thmk how near I was to saying 
that I would love a man whom I never could have loved 

‘ Of course I used to ask myself what I should do with 
myself I suppose every woman hving has to ask and 
to answer that question I used to try to think that it 
would be weU not to thmk of the outer crust of myself 
What did it matter whether thmgs were soft to me or 
not ’ I could do my duty And as this man was good, 
and a gentleman, and endowed with high qualities and 
appropnate tastes, why should he not have the wife he 
wanted ^ I thought that I could pretend to love him, 
till, after some fashion, I should love him , but as I 
think of it now, all this seems to be so horrid ^ I know 
now what to do with myself To be his from head to 
foot f To feel that nothmg done for him would be mean 
or distasteful ^ To stand at a washtub and wash his 
clothes, if it were wanted Oh, Janet, I used to dread 
the time in which he would have to put his arm round 
me and kiss me ^ I cannot tell you what I feel now about 
that other he 

‘ I know well how provoked you will be, — and it will 
all come of love for me , but you caimot but own that 
I am right If you have any justice m you, write to me 
and tell me that I am right 

‘ Only that Mr Gilmore is your great fnend, and that, 
therefore, just at first, Walter wiU not be your friend, 
I would tell you more about him, — ^how handsome he 
IS, how manly, and how clever And then his voice is 
Ilk© the music of the spheres You won’t feel like bemg 
his friend at first, but you must look forward to his being 
your friend , you must love him — as I do Mr Fenwick , 
and you must tell Mr Fenwick that he must open his 
heart for the man who is to be my husband Alas, alas ^ 
I fear it will be long before I can go to BuHhampton 
How I do wish that he would find some moe wife to 
suit him » 
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‘ Good bye, dearest Janet H you are really good, you 
will write me a sweet, kmd, loving letter, wishing me joy 
You must know all Aunt Sarah has refused to con- 
gratulate me, because the income is so small Nevertheless, 
we have not quarrelled But the income will be nothmg 
to you, and I do look forward to a kind word When 
everythmg is settled, of course I wiU tell you 

‘ Your most affectionate friend, 

‘ Mary Lowther 

The former letter of the two was shown to Miss Marrable 
That lady was of opimon that it should not be sent , 
but would not say that, if to be sent, it could be altered 
for the better 


CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT PARSON JOHN THINKS ABOUT IT 

On that same Thursday, the Thursday on which Mary 
Lowther wrote her two despatches to BuHhampton, 
Miss Marrable sent a note down to Parson John, request- 
mg that she might have an interview with him I£ he 
were at home and disengaged, she would go down to him 
that evemng, or he might, if he pleased, come to her 
The former she thought would be preferable Parson 
John assented, and very soon after dmner the private 
brougham came round feom the Dragon, and conveyed 
Miss Marrable down to the rectory at Lowtown 
‘ I am going down to Parson John,’ said she to Mary 
* I think it best to speak to him about the engagement ’ 
Mary received the information with a nod of her head 
that was mtended to be gracious, and Aunt Sarah pro- 
ceeded on her way She found her cousin alone in his 
study, and immediately opened the subject which had 
brought her down the hill ‘ Walter, I beheve, has told 
you about this engagement, Mr Marrable ^ 

‘ Never was so astonished m my life ’ He told me last 
mght I had begun to think that he was gettmg very 
fond of her, but I didn’t suppose it would come to this ’ 

* Don’t you think it very imprudent ? ’ 
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* Of course it ’s imprudent, Sarah It don’t require 
any thinking to be aware of that It ’s downright stupid , 
— ^two oousms, with nothmg a year between them, when 
no doubt each of them might do very weU They’re 
well born, and well lookmg, and clever, and all that 
It ’s absurd, and I don’t suppose it will ever come to 
anything ’ 

^ Did you tell Walter what you thought ’ ’ 

‘ Why should I tell him ’ He knows what I think 
without my tellmg him , and he wouldn’t care a pinch 
of snuff for my opinion I tell you because you ask me ’ 

' But ought not somethmg to be done to prevent it ’ ’ 

‘ What can we do ’ I might tell him that I wouldn’t 
have him here any more, but I shouldn’t like to do that 
Perhaps she’ll do your bidding ’ 

‘ I fear not, Mr Marrable ’ 

* Then you may be quite sure he won’t do mme He’ll 
go away and forget her That’ll be the end of it It’ll 
be as good as a year gone out of her life, and she’ll lose 
this other lover of hers at — ^what ’s the name of the place ? 
It ’s a pity, but that ’s what she’ll have to go through ’ 

‘ Is he so light as that ’ ’ asked Aunt Sarah, shocked 

‘ He ’s about the same as other men, I take it , and 
she’ll be the same as other girls They like to have their 
bit of fun now, and there’d be no great harm, — only 
such fun costs the lady so plaguy dear As for their being 
married, I don’t thi^ Walter wiU ever be such a fool 
as that ’ 

There was somethmg in this that was quite terrible 
to Aunt Sarah Her Mary Lowther was to be treated 
m this way , — ^to be played with as a playthmg, and then 
to be turned off when the time for playmg came to an 
end ^ And this little game was to be played for Walter 
Marrable’s delectation, though the result of it would be 
the rum of Mary’s prospects m life ^ 

* I think,’ said she, ‘ that if I beheved him to be so 
base as that, I would send him out of the house ’ 

* He does not mean to be base at all He ’s just like 
the rest of ’em,’ said Parson John 

Aunt Sarah used every argument in her power to show 
that something should be done , but all to no purpose 
She thought that if Sir Gregory were brought to interfere, 
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that perhaps might have an effect , but the old clergyman 
laughed at this What did Captam Walter Marrable, 
who had been m the army all his life, and who had no 
special favour to expect from his uncle, care about Sir 
Gregory ? Head of the family, indeed ’ What was the 
head of the family to him ’ If a girl would be a fool, 
the girl must take the result of her folly That was 
Parson John’s doctrme, — ^that and a confirmed assurance 
that this engagement, such as it was, would lead to nothmg 
He was really very sorry for Mary, in whose praise he 
said ever so many good-natured thmgs , but she had not 
been the first fool, and she would not be the last It 
was not his busmess, and he could do no good by interfer- 
mg At last, however, he did promise that he would 
himself speak to Walter Nothing would come of it, 
but, as his cousm asked him, he would speak to his nephew 
He waited for four and twenty hours before he spoke, 
and dunng that time was subject to none of those terrors 
which were now makmg Miss Marrable’s life a burden 
to her In his opmion it was almost a pity that a young 
fellow like Walter should be mterrupted m his amuse- 
ment Accordmg to his view of hfe, very much wisdom 
was not expected from ladies, young or old They, for 
the most part, had their bread found for them, and 
were not required to do anythmg, whether they were 
nch or poor Let them be ever so poor, the disgrace 
of poverty did not fall upon them as it did upon men 
But then, if they would run their heads into trouble, 
trouble came harder upon them than on men , and for 
that they had nobody to blame but themselves Of 
course it was a very mce thmg to be m love Verses 
and pretty speeches and easy spoken romance were 
pleasant enough in their way Parson John had no doubt 
tried them himself m early life, and had found how far 
they were ejBficacious for his own happmess But young 
women were so apt to want too much of the excitement ^ 
A young man at Bullhampton was not enough without 
another young man at Loring That, we fear, was the 
mode m which Parson John looked at the subject, — 
which mode of lookmg at it, had he ever ventmed to 
explam it to Mary Lowther, would have brought down upon 
his head from that young woman an amount of indignant 
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scorn which would have been very disagreeable to Parson 
John But then he was a great deal too wise to open 
his mind on such a subject to Mary Lowther 

‘ I think, sir, I’d better go up and see Curling again 
next week,’ said the Captam 

‘ I dare say Is anything not going right ^ ’ 

‘ I suppose I shall get the money, but I shall like to 
know when I am very anxious, of course, to fix a day 
tor my marriage ’ 

‘ I should not be over quick about that, if I were you,’ 
said Parson John 

‘ Why not ’ Situated as I am, I must be quick I 
must make up my mmd at any rate where we’re to live ’ 

‘ You’ll go back to your regiment, I suppose, next 
month ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, sir I shall go back to my regiment next month, 
unless we may make up our mmds to go out to India ’ 

‘ What, you and Mary ? * 

* Yes, I and Mary ’ 

‘ As man and wife ’ ’ said Parson John, with a smile 

* How else should we go ? ’ 

‘ Well, no If she goes with you, she must go as Mrs 
Captain Marrable, of course But li I were you, I would 
not think of anythmg so horrible ’ 

‘ It would be hornble,’ said Walter Marrable 
‘ I should think it would India may be very well 
when a man is quite young, and if he can keep himself 
from beer and wme , but to go back there at your time 
of life with a wife, and to look forward to a dozen children 
there, must be an unpleasant prospect, I should say ’ 
Walter Marrable sat silent and black 

* I should give up aU idea of India,’ continued his uncle 
‘ What the deuce is a man to do ? * asked the Captam 
The parson shrugged his shoulders 

* I’ll teU you what I’ve been thinking of,’ said the 

Captam ‘ H I could get a farm of four or five himdred 
acres ’ 

‘ A farm ^ ’ exclaimed the parson 
‘ Why not a farm ’ I know that a man can do nothmg 
with a farm unless he has capital He should have £10 or 
£12 an acre for his land, I suppose I should have that 
and some trifle of an income besides if I sold out I 
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suppose my uncle would let me kave a farm under 
him ? ’ 

' He’d see you ^further first ’ 

‘ Why shouldn’t I do as well with a farm as another ’ ’ 

‘ Why not turn shoemaker ’ Because you have not 
learned the business Farmer, indeed * You’d never 
get the farm, and if you did, you would not keep it for 
three years You’ve been in the army too long to be fit 
for anythmg else, Walter ’ 

Captain Marrable looked black and angry at being 
so counselled, but he believed what was said to him, 
and had no answer to make to it 

‘ You must stick to the army,’ contmued the old man , 
‘ and if you’ll take my advice, you’ll do so without the 
impediment of a wife * 

‘ That ’s quite out of the question ’ 

* Why IS it out of the question ’ ’ 

* How can you ask me. Uncle John ’ Would you have 
me go back from an engagement after I have made it ’ * 

‘ I would have you go back from anythmg that was 
silly’ 

‘ And tell a girl, after I have asked her to be my wife, 
that I don’t want to have anythmg more to do with her ^ ’ 

* I should not tell her that , but I should make her 
understand, both for her own sake and for mine, that we 
had been too fast, and that the sooner we gave up our 
folly the better for both of us You can’t marry her, 
that ’s the truth of it ’ 

‘ You’ll see if I can’t ’ 

* If you choose to wait ten years, you may ’ 

‘ I won’t wait ten months, nor, if I can have my own 
way, ten weeks ’ What a pity that Mary could not have 
heard him ‘ Half the fellows in the army are married 
without anythmg beyond their pay , and I’m to be told 
that we can’t get along with £300 a year ^ At any rate, 
we’U try ’ 

‘ Marry m haste, and repent at leisure,* said Uncle John 

* According to the doctrmes that are gomg now-a days,’ 
said the Captam, ‘ it wiE be held soon that a gentleman 
can’t marry unless he has got £3000 a year It is the 
most heartless, damnable teachmg that ever came up 
It spoils the men, and makes women, when they do marry. 
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expect ever so many things that they ought never to 
want ’ 

‘ And you mean to teach them better, Walter ’ ’ 

‘ I mean to act for myseH, and not be frightened out 
of doing what I think right, because the world says this 
and that ’ 

As he so spoke, the angry Captam got up to leave the 
room 

'All the same,’ rejomed the parson, firmg the last 
shot , * I’d thmk twice about it, if I were you, before 
I married Mary Lowther ’ 

‘ He ’s more of an ass, and twice as headstrong as 
I thought him,’ said Parson John to Miss Marrable the 
next day , ‘ but stiU I don’t think it will come to anythmg 
As far as I can observe, three of these engagements are 
broken off for one that goes on And when he comes to 
look at thmgs he’ll get tired of it He ’s gomg up to 
London next week, and I shan’t press him to come back 
If he does come I can’t help it HI were you, I wouldn’t 
ask him up the hill, and I should tell Miss Mary a bit 
of my mi n d pretty plainly ’ 

Hitherto, as far as words went. Aunt Sarah had told 
very little of her mind to Mary Lowther on the subject 
of her engagement, but she had spoken as yet no word 
of congratulation , and Mary knew that the manner in 
which she proposed to bestow herself was not received 
with favour by any of her relatives at Lormg 


CHAPTER XXn 

WHAT THE FBNWIOKS THOTOHT ABOUT IT 

Bullhamptoh unfortunately was at the end of the 
postman’s walk, and as the man came all the way from 
Lavington, letters were seldom received much before 
eleven o’clock Now this was a most permcious arrange- 
ment, m respect to which Mr Fenwick earned on a 
perpetual feud with the Post office authorities, havmg 
put forward a great postal doctrme that letters ought 
to be ramed from heaven on to everybody’s breakfast- 
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table exactly as the hot water is brought in for tea He, 
being an energetic man, carried on a long and angry 
correspondence with the authorities aforesaid, but the 
old man from BuUhampton continued to toddle into 
the village ]ust at eleven o’clock It was acknowledged 
that ten was his time , but, as he argued with himself, 
ten and eleven were pretty much of a muchness The 
consequence of this was, that Mary Lowther’s letter 
to Mrs Fenwick had been read by her two or three hours 
before she had an opportumty of speaking on the subject 
to her husband At last, however, he returned, and she 
flew at him with the letter m her hand ‘ Frank,’ she 
said, ‘ Frank, what do you thmk has happened ’ ’ 

‘The Bank of England must have stopped, from the 
look of your face ’ 

‘I wish it had, with aU my heart, sooner than this 
Mary has gone and engaged herself to her cousm, Walter 
Marrable * 

‘ Mary Lo'wther ’ ’ 

‘Yes, Mary Lowther^ Our Mary’ And from what 
I remember hearing about him, he is anything but nice ’ 

‘ He had a lot of money left to him the other day * 

‘ It can’t have been much, because Mary owns that 
they will be very poor Here is her letter I am so 
unhappy about it Don’t you remember hearmg about 
that Colonel Marrable who was m a horrible scrape about 
somebody’s wife ’ ’ 

‘ You shouldn’t judge the son from the father ’ 

‘ They’ve been in the army together, and they’re both 
ahke I hate the army They are almost always no better 
than they should be ’ 

* That ’s true, my dear, certainly of all services, unless 
it be the army of martyrs , and there may be a doubt 
on the subject even as to them May I read it ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, yes , she has been half ashamed of herself every 
word she has written I know her so well To think 
that Mary Lowther should have engaged herself to any 
man after two days’ acquaintance ’ ’ 

Mr Fenwick read the letter through attentively, and 
then handed it back 

* It ’s a good letter,’ he said 

‘ You mean that it ’s well written ? ’ 
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‘ I mean that it ’s true There are no touches put 
in to make effect She does love the one man, and she 
doesn’t love the other AU I can say is, that Tmvery 
sorry for it It will drive Gilmore out of the place ’ 

‘ Do you mean it ’ ’ 

‘ I do, indeed I never knew a man to be at the same 
time so strong and so weak m such a matter One would 
say that the intensity of his affection would be the best 
pledge of his future happmess if he were to marry the 
girl , but seemg that he is not to marry her, one cannot 
but feel that a man shouldn’t stake his happiness on a 
thmg beyond his reach ’ 

‘ You think it is aU up, then , — ^that she reaUy will 
marry this man ’ ’ 

‘ What else can I think ? ’ 

‘ These thmgs do go off sometimes There can’t be 
much money, because, you see, old Miss Marrable opposes 
the whole thing on account of there not being income 
enough She is anything but rich herself, and is the last 
person of all the world to make a fuss about money 
If it could be broken off ’ 

‘ If I understand Mary Lowrther,’ said Mr Fenwick, 
* she IS not the woman to have her match broken off for 
her by any person Of course I know nothing about the 
man , but if he is firm, she’ll be as firm ’ 

‘ And then she has written to Mr Gilmore,’ said Mrs 
Fenwick 

‘ It ’s all up with Harry as far as this goes,’ said Mr 
Fenwick 

The Vicar had another matter of moment to discuss 
with his wife Sam Brattle, after havmg remamed hard 
at work at the miU for nearly a fortmght, — so hard at 
work as to mduce his father to declare that he’d bet a 
guinea there wasn’t a man m the three parishes who 
could come mgh his Sam for a right down day’s work , — 
after all this, Sam had disappeared, had been gone for 
two days, and was said by the constable to have been 
seen at night on the Devizes side, from whence was 
supposed to come the Grmder, and all manner of Gnnder’s 
miquities Up to this time no further arrest had been 
made on account of Mr Trumbull’s murder, nor had 
any trace been found of the Grmder, or of that other 
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man who had been his companion The leading police- 
man, who still had charge of the case, expressed himself 
as sure that the old woman at Pycroft Common knew 
nothing of her son’s whereabouts , but he had always 
declared, and still continued to declare, that Sam Brattle 
could tell them the whole story of the murder if he pleased, 
and there had been a certain amount of watching kept 
on the young man, much to his own disgilst, and to that 
of his father Sam had sworn aloud m the village — so 
much aloud that he had shown his determination to be 
heard by all men — that he would go to America, and 
see whether anyone would dare to stop him He had 
been told of his bail, and had replied that he would 
demand to be reheved of his bail , — that his bail was 
illegal, and that he would have it all tried in a court of 
law Mr Fenwick had heard of this, and had replied 
that as far as he was concerned he was not in the least 
afraid He beheved that the bail was illegal, and he 
beheved also that Sam would stay where he was But 
now Sam was gone, and the BuUhampton constable was 
clearly of opinion that he had gone to join the Grmder 
‘At any rate, he’s off somewhere,’ said Mr Fenwick, 

‘ and his mother doesn’t know where he ’s gone Old 
Brattle, of course, won’t say a word 

‘ And wiU it hurt you ’ ’ 

‘ Not unless they get hold of those other fellows and 
require Sam’s appearance I don’t doubt but that he’d 
turn up in that case ’ 

‘ Then it does not signify ’ 

‘ It signifies for him I’ve an idea that I know where 
he ’s gone, and I think I shall go after him ’ 

‘ Is it far, Frank ? ’ 

‘ Somethmg short of Austraha, luckily ’ 

‘ Oh, Frank » ’ 

’ I’ll tell you the truth It ’s my behef that Carry 
Brattle is hvmg about twenty miles off, and that he ’s 
gone to see his sister ’ 

‘ Carry Brattle ^ — down here ^ ’ 

* I don’t know it, and I don’t want to hear it mentioned , 
but I fancy it is so At any rate, I shall go and see ’ 

* Poor, dear, bnght httle Carry * But how is she living, 
Frank ? 
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* She ’s not one of the army of martyrs, you may be 
sure I dare say she ’s no better than she should be * 

‘ You’ll tell me if you see her ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ’ 

* Shall I send her anything ’ ’ 

‘ The only thmg to send her is money If she is in 
want, m reheve her, — ^with a very sparmg hand ’ 

‘ Will you brmg her back, — ^here ’ ’ 

‘ Ah, who can say ’ I should tell her mother, and I 
suppose we should have to ask her father to receive her 
I know what his answer wiU be ’ 

‘ He’ll refuse to see her ’ 

‘ No doubt Then we should have to put our heads 
together, and the chances are that the poor girl will be 
off in the meantime, — back to London and the Devil 
It is not easy to set crooked things straight ’ 

In spite, however, of this interruption, Mary Lowther 
and her engagement to Captain Marrable was the subject 
of greatest interest at the Vicarage that day and through 
the night Mrs Fenwick half expected that Gilmore 
would come down in the evening , but the Vicar declared 
that his fnend would be unwiUmg to show himself after 
the blow which he would have received They knew 
that he would know that they had received the news, 
and that therefore he could not come either to tell it, or 
with the mtention of asking questions without telhng 
it If he came at all, he must come like a beaten our 
with his tail between his legs And then there arose 
the question whether it would not be better that Mary’s 
letter should be answered before Mr Gilmore was seen 
Mrs Fenwick, whose fingers were itchmg for pen and paper, 
declared at last that she would write at once , and did 
write, as follows, before she went to bed — 

‘ The Vicarage, Fnday 

‘Dearest Mary, 

‘ I do not know how to answer your letter You 
teU me to wnte pleasantly, and to congratulate you, 
but how IS one to do that so utterly in opposition to one’s 
own interests and wishes ’ Oh dear, oh dear * how I do 
so wish you had stayed at BuUhampton ^ I know you 
will be angry with me for saying so, but how can I say 
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anything else ’ I cannot picture you to myself going 
about from town to town and living in country quarters 
And as I never saw Captain Marrable, to the best of my 
belief, I cannot interest myself about him as I do about 
one whom I know and love and esteem I feel that this 
is not a nice way of writing to you, and indeed I would 
be mce if I could Of course I wish you to be full of joy , 
— of course I wish with all my heart that you may be 
happy if you marry your cousin , but the thing has come 
80 suddenly that we cannot brmg ourselves to look upon 
it as a reality ’ 

‘ You should speak for yourself, Janet,’ said Mr Fenwick 
when he came to this part of the letter He did not, 
however, require that the sentence should be altered 

‘ You talk so much of doing what is right ’ Nobody 
has ever doubted that you were right both in morals 
and sentiment The only regret has been that such a 
course should be right, and that the other thmg should 
be wrong Poor man ^ we have not seen him yet, nor 
heard from him Frank says that he will take it very 
badly I suppose that men do always get over that kind 
of thing much quicker than women do Many women 
never can get over it at all , and Harry Gilmore, though 
there is so little about him that seems to be soft, is in 
this respect more like a woman than a man Had he 
been otherwise, and had only half cared for you, and 
asked you to be his wife as though your taking him were 
a thmg he didn’t much care about, and were quite a 
matter of course, I believe you would have been up at 
Hampton Privets this moment, instead of gomg soldiering 
with a captam 

‘ Frank bids me send you his kmdest love and his 
best wishes for your happiness Those are his very words, 
and they seem to be kinder than mine Of course you 
have my love and my best wishes , but I do not know 
how to write as though I could rejoice with you Your 
husband will always be dear to us, whoever he may be, 
if he be good to you At present I feel very, very angry 
with Captam Marrable , as though I wish he had had his 
head blown off m battle However, if he is to be the 
happy man, I will open my heart to him, — ^that is* if 
he be good. 
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* I know this IS not nice, but I cannot make it mcer 
now God bless you, dearest Mary 

‘ Ever your most affectionate friend, 

‘Janet Fenwick’ 

The letter was not posted till the hour for despatch 
on the following day , but, up to that hour, nothing had 
been seen at the Vicarage of IMb* Gilmore 


CHAPTER XXIII 

WHAT ME GILMOEE THOUGHT ABOUT IT 

Me Gilmoeb was standmg on the doorstep of his own 
house when Mary’s letter was brought to him It was 
a modest-sized country gentleman’s residence, built of 
vanegated uneven stones, black and grey and white, 
which seemed to be chiefly flmt , but the corners and 
settings of the windows and of the door ways, and the 
chimneys, were of brick There was somethmg sombre 
about it, and many perhaps might caU it dull of aspect , 
but it was substantial, comfortable, and unassuming 
It was entered by broad stone steps, with iron balustrades 
curvmg outwards as they descended, and there was an 
open area round the house, showmg that the offices were 
in the basement In these days it was a quiet house 
enough, as Mr Gilmore w^as a man not much given to 
the loudness of bachelor parties He entertamed his 
neighbours at dinner perhaps once a month, and occa- 
sionally had a few guests staymg with him His uncle, 
the prebendary from Salisbury, was often with him, 
and occasionally a brother who was m the army For 
the present, however, he was much more inclmed, when 
m want of society, to walk off to the Vicarage than to 

E rovide it for himself at home When Mary’s letter was 
anded to him with his ‘ Times ’ and other correspondence, 
he looked, as everybody does, at the address, and at once 
knew that it came from Mary Lowd^her He had never 
hitherto received a letter from her, but yet he knew her 
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handwriting well Without waiting a moment, he turned 
upon his heel, and went back into his house, and through 
the hall to the library When there, he first opened 
three other letters, two from tradesmen m London, and 
one from his uncle, ofiermg to come to him on the next 
Monday Then he opened the ‘ Times,* and cut it, and 
put it down on the table Mary’s letter meanwhile was 
in his hand, and anyone standmg by might have thought 
that he had forgotten it But he had not forgotten it, 
nor was it out of his mmd for a moment While looking 
at the other letters, while cuttmg the paper, while attempt- 
ing, as he did, to read the news, he was suffering under 
the dread of the blow that was coming He was there 
for twenty minutes before he dared to break the envelope , 
and though during the whole of that time he pretended 
to deceive himself by some employment, he knew that 
he was simply postponing an evil thmg that was coming 
to him At last he cut the letter open, and stood for 
some moments looking for courage to read it He did 
read it, and then sat himself down in his chair, tellmg 
himseH that the thmg was over, and that he would bear 
it as a man He took up his newspaper, and began tc 
study it It was the time of the year when newspapers 
are not very interesting, but he made a rush at the leadmg 
articles, and went through two of them Then he turned 
over to the police reports He sat there for an hour, 
and read hard durmg the whole time Then he got up 
and shook himself, and knew that he was a crippled 
man, with every function out of order, disabled in every 
limb He walked from the library into the hall, and 
thence to the dmmg room, and so, backwards and forwards, 
for a q^uarter of an hour At last he could walk no longer, 
and, closing the door of the library behind him, he threw 
himself on a sofa and cried like a woman 
What was it that he wanted, and why did he want it ? 
Were there not other women whom the world would 
say were as good ’ Was it ever known that a man had 
died, or become irretnevably broken and destroyed by 
disappomted love ? Was it not one of those thmgs that 
a man should shake off from him, and have done with 
it ? He asked himself these, and many such like questions, 
and tried to philosophise with hims elf on the matter. 
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Had Jie no will of his own, by which he might conquer 
this enemy ’ No , he had no wiU of his own, and the 
enemy would not be conquered He had to tell himself 
that he was so poor a thing that he could not stand up 
against the evil that had fallen on him 

He walked out round his shrubberies and paddocks, 
and tried to take an interest m the bullocks and the 
horses He knew that if every bullock and horse about 
the place had been struck dead it would not enhance 
his misery He had not had much hope before, but now 
he would have seen the house of Hampton Privets in 
flames, just for the chance that had been his yesterday 
It was not only that he wanted her, or that he regretted 
the absence of some recogmsed joys which she would 
have brought to him , but that the final decision on her 
part seemed to take from him all vitahty, all power of 
enjoyment, all that mward elasticity which is necessary 
for an interest in worldly affairs 

He had as yet hardly thought of anythmg but himself , 
— ^had hardly observed the name of his successful rival, 
or paid any attention to aught but the fact that she had 
told him that it was all over He had not attempted to 
make up his mind whether anything could still be done, 
whether he might yet have a chance, whether it would 
be well for him to quarrel with the man, whether he 
should be indignant with her, or remonstrate once agam 
m regard to her cruelty He had thought only of the blow, 
and of his inability to support it Would it not be best 
that he should go forth, and blow out his brains, and 
have done with it ’ 

He did not look at the letter agam till he had returned 
to the hbrary Then he took it from his pocket, and 
read it very oarefuUy Yes, she had been quick about 
it Why , how long had it been smce she had left their 
parish ? It was stul October, and she had been there 
just before the murder — only the other day ^ Captam 
Walter Marrable ’ No , he didn’t think he had ever 
heard of him Some fellow with a moustache and a 
mihtary strut — ^just the man that he had always hated , 
one of a class which, with nothmg real to recommend 
it, IS always mterfenng with the happmess of everybody 
It was in some such hght as this that Mr Gilmore at 
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present regarded Captain Marrable How could such 
a man make a woman happy, — a fellow who probably 
had no house nor home m which to make her comfortable ’ 
Staymg with his uncle the clergyman ^ Poor Gilmore 
expressed a wish that the uncle the clergyman had been 
choked before he had entertamed such a guest Then 
he read the concluding sentence of poor Mary’s letter, 
m which she expressed a hope that they might be fnends 
Was there ever such cold-blooded trash ? Friends 
mdeed * What sort of friendship could there be between 
two persons, one of whom had made the other so wretched, 
— so dead as was he at present * 

For some half hour he tried to comfort himself with 
an idea that he could get hold of Captain Marrable and 
maul him , that it would be a thmg permissible for him, 
a magistrate, to go forth with a whip and flog the man, 
and then perhaps shoot him, because the man had been 
fortunate in love where he had been unfortunate But 
he knew the world m which he hved too weU to allow 
himself long to think that this could really be done It 
might be that it would be a better world were such revenge 
practicable in it , but, as he well knew, it was not practic- 
able now, and if Mary Lowther chose to give herself to 
this accursed Captam, he could not help it There was 
nothmg that he could do but to go away and chafe at 
his suflenng in some part of the world in which nobody 
would know that he was chafing 
When the evemng came, and he found that his sohtude 
was terribly oppressive to him, he thought that he would 
go down to the Vicarage He had been told by that 
false one that her tidmgs had been sent to her friend 
He took his hat and sauntered out across the fields, and 
did walk as far as the churchyard gate close to poor 
Mr Trumbull’s farm, the very spot on which he had last 
seen Mary Lowther, but when he was there he could 
not endure to go through to the Vicarage There is 
somethmg mean to a man in the want of success in love 
If a man lose a venture of money he can teU his friend , 
or if he be unsuccessful m trying for a seat in parhament , 
or be thrown out of a run m the hunting field , or even 
if he be blackballed for a club , but a man can hardly 
bnng himself to tell his dearest comrade that his Mary 
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has preferred another man to himself This wretched 
fact the Fenwicks already knew as to poor Gilmore’s 
Mary , and yet, though he had come down there, hoping 
for some comfort, he did not dare to face them He 
went back all alone, and tumbled and tossed and fretted 
through the miserable night 

And the next morning was as bad He hung about 
the place till about four, utterly crushed by his burden 
It was a Saturday, and when the postman called no 
letter had yet been even written in answer to his uncle’s 
proposition He was mopmg about the grounds, with 
his hands in his pockets, thinkmg of this, when suddenly 
Mrs Fenwick appeared in the path before him There 
had been another consultation that mommg between 
herself and her husband, and this visit was the result 
of it He dashed at the matter immediately 

‘ You have come,’ he said, ‘ to talk to me about Mary 
Lowther ’ 

* I have come to say a word, if I can, to comfort you 
Frank bade me to come * 

‘ There isn’t any comfort,* he rephed 

‘ We knew that it would be hard to bear, my friend,’ 
she said, puttmg her hand withm his arm , * but there 
is comfort ’ 

‘ There can be none for me I had set my heart upon 
it so that I cannot forget it ’ 

‘ I know you had, and so had we Of course there wiB 
be sorrow, but it will wear o5 ’ He shook his head without 
speakmg ‘ God is too good,’ she contmued, ‘ to let 
such troubles remain with us long ’ 

* You think, then,’ he said, ‘ that there is no chance ? * 

What could she say to him ? How, under the circum- 
stances of Mary’s engagement, could she encourage his 
love for her friend ’ 

* I know that there is none,* he contmued ‘ I feel, 
Mrs Fenwick, that I do not know what to do with myself 
or how to hold myself Of course it is nonsense to talk 
about dying, but I do feel as though if I didn’t die I 
should go crazy I can’t settle my mind to a single thmg ’ 

‘ It IS fresh with you yet, Harry,’ she said She had 
never called him Harry before, though her husband did 
so always, and now she used the name m sheer tenderness 
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‘ I don’t know why such a thing should be different 
with me than with other people,’ he said , ‘ only perhaps 
I am weaker But I’ve Imown from the very first that I 
have staked everythmg upon her I have never questioned 
to myself that I was gomg for all or nothmg I have 
seen it before me all along, and now it has come Oh, 
Mrs Fenwick, if God would strike me dead this moment, 
it would be a mercy ^ ’ And then he threw himself on 
the ground at her feet He was not there a moment before 
he was up agam ‘ If you knew how I despise myself 
for all this, how I hate myself f ’ 

She would not leave him, but stayed there till he con 
sented to come down with her to the Vicarage He should 
dme there, and Prank should walk back with him at mght 
As to that question of Mr Chamberlaine’s visit, respectmg 
which Mrs Fenwick did not feel herself competent to 
give advice herself, it should become matter of debate 
between them and Prank, and then a man and horse 
could be sent to Salisbury on Sunday mommg As he 
walked down to the Vicarage with that pretty woman 
at his elbow, thmgs perhaps were a httle better with him 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THIS REV HEISTEY STTZACKEBLEY CHAMBBRLAINE 

It was decided that evenmg at the Vicarage that it 
would be better for all parties that the reverend uncle 
from Salisbury should be told to make his visit, and spend 
the next week at Hampton Privets , that is, that he should 
come on the Monday and stay till the Saturday The 
letter was written down at the Vicarage, as Fenwick 
feared that it would never be written if the wntmg of it 
were left to the unassisted energy of the Squire The letter 
was written, and the Vicar, who walked back to Hampton 
Privets with his fnend, took care that it was given to 
a servant on that night 

On the Sunday nothing was seen of Mr Gilmore He 
did not come to church, nor would he dme at the Vicarage 
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He remained the whole day in his own house, pretending 
to write, trying to read, with accounts before him, with 
a magazme in his hand, even with a volume of sermons 
open on the table before him But neither the accounts, 
nor the magazines, nor the sermons, could arrest his 
attention for a moment He had staked everythmg on 
obtaimng a certain object, and that object was now beyond 
his reach Men fail often m other thmgs, m the pursuit 
of honour, fortune, or power, and when they fail they can 
begm agam There was no beginning again for him 
When Mary Lowther should have married this captam, 
she would be a thing lost to him for ever , — and was she 
not as bad as married to this man already ? He could 
do nothmg to stop her mamage e 

Early in the afternoon of Monday thb Rev Henry 
Eitzackerley Chamberlame reached Hampton Pnvets He 
came with his own carriage and a pair of post horses, as 
befitted a prebendary of the good old times Not that 
Mr Chamberlame was a very old man, but that it suited 
his tastes and tone of mind to adhere to the well bred 
oeremomes of life, so many of which went out of fashion 
when railroads came in Mr Chamberlame was a gentle- 
man of about fifty-five years of age, unmamed, possessed 
of a comfortable private mdependence, the incumbent of 
a hving m the fens of Cambridgeshire, which he never 
visited, — ^his health forbidding him to do so, — on which 
subject there had been a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence between him and a certam nght rev prelate, 
m which the prebendary had so far got the better in the 
argument as not to be disturbed m his manner of life , 
and he was, as has been before said, the owner of a stall 
m Sahsbury Cathedral His hues had certainly fallen 
to him in very pleasant places As to that livmg m the 
fens, there was not much to pnck his conscience, as he 
gave up the parsonage house and two thirds of the mcome 
to his curate, expending the other third on local chanties 
Perhaps the argument which had most weight in silencing 
the bishop was contained m a short postscript to one of 
his letters ‘ By the-by,’ said the postscnpt, ' perhaps I 
ought to inform your lordship that I have never drawn a 
penny of income out of Hardbedloe smce I ceased to live 
there ’ ‘ It *s a bishop’s livmg,* said the happy holder 
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of it, to one or two clerical friends, ‘ and Dr thinks 

the patronage would be better m his hands than in mine 
I disagree with him, and he’ll have to write a great many 
letters before he succeeds ’ But his stall was worth £800 
a year and a house, and Mr Chamberlame, in regard to 
his money matters, was quite in clover 

He was a very handsome man, about six feet high, with 
large hght grey eyes, a straight nose, and a well out chm 
His lips were thm, but his teeth were perfect, — only that 
they had been supplied by a dentist His grey hair 
encircled his head, commg round upon his forehead m 
httle wavy curls, in a manner that had conquered the 
hearts of spinsters by the dozen m the cathedral It was 
whispered, indeed, that married ladies would sometimes 
succumb, and rave about the beauty, and the digmty, 
and the white hands, and the deep roUmg voice of the 
Rev Henry Fitzackerley Chamberlame Indeed, his 
voice was very fine when it would be heard from the far-off 
end of the choir durmg the communion service, altogether 
trumpmg the exertion of the other second rate clergyman 
who womd be associated with him at the altar And he 
had, too, great gifts of preaching, which he would exercise 
once a week during thirteen weeks of the year He never 
exceeded twenty five minutes , every word was audible 
throughout the whole choir, and there was a grace about 
it that was better than any doctrine When he was to be 
heard the cathedral was always full, and he was perhaps 
justified m regardmg himself as one of the ecclesiastical 
stars of the day Many apphoations were made to him 
to preach here and there, but he always refused Stories 
were told of how he had dechned to preach before the 
Queen at St James’s, averrmg that if Her Majesty would 
please to visit Salisbury, every accommodation should be 
provided for her As to preachmg at Whitehall, West- 
minster, and St Paul’s, it was not doubted that he had 
over and over agam declared that his appointed place was 
in his own stall, and that he did not consider that he was 
called to holdmg forth m the market-place He was 
usually abroad dunng the early autumn months, and would 
make sundry prolonged visits to friends , but his only 
home was his prebendal residence in the Close It was 
not much of a house to look at from the outside, bemg 
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built with the plainest possible construction of brick, 
but within it was very pleasant All that curtains, and 
carpets, and armchairs, and books, and ornaments could 
do, had been done lavishly, and the cellar was known to 
be the best in the city He always used post horses, but 
he had his own carriage He never talked very much, 
but when he did speak people listened to him His 
appetite was excellent, but he was a feeder not very easy 
to please , it was understood well by the ladies of Salisbury 
that if Mr Chamberlame was expected to dinner, something 
special must be done in the way of entertainment He was 
always exceedingly well dressed What he did with his 
hours nobody knew, but he was supposed to be a man well 
educated at all pomts That he was such a judge of all 
works of art, that not another like him was to be found in 
Wiltshire, nobody doubted It was considered that he was 
almost as big as the bishop, and not a soul in Salisbury 
would have thought of comparmg the dean to him But 
the dean had seven children, and Mr Chamberlame was 
qmte unencumbered 

Henry Gilmore was a little afraid of his uncle, but 
would always declare that he was not so ‘ If he chooses 
to come over here he is welcome,’ the nephew would say , 
‘ but he must live just as I do ’ Nevertheless, though there 
was but little left of the *47 Lafitte m the cellar of Hampton 
Privets, a bottle was always brought up when Mr Cham- 
berlaine was there, and !tes Bunker, the cook, did not 
pretend but that she was in a state of dismay from the 
hour of his coming to that of his gomg And yet, Mrs 
Bunker and the other servants liked him to be there His 
presence honoured the Privets Even the boy who 
blacked his boots felt that he was blackmg the boots of 
a great man It was acknowledged throughout the house- 
hold that the Squire havmg such an uncle, was more of 
a Squire than he would have been without him The 
clergyman, being such as he was, was greater than the 
country gentleman And yet Mr Chamberlame was only 
a prebendary, was the son of a country clergyman who 
had happened to marry a wife with money, and had 
absolutely never done anythmg useful m the whole course 
of his Irfe It is often very curious to trace the sources 
of greatness With Mr Chamberlame, I think it came 
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from the 'whiteness of his hands, and from a certam knack 
he had of looking as though he could say a great deal, 
though it suited him better to be silent, and say nothmg 
Of outside deportment, no doubt, he was a master 
Mr Fenwick always declared that he was very fond of 
Mr Chamberlaine, and greatly admired him ‘ He is the 
most perfect philosopher I ever met,’ Fenwick would say, 
‘ and has gone to the very centre depth of contemplation 
In another ten years he 'wdl be the great Akinetos He 
will eat and drmk, and hsten, and be at ease, and desire 
nothmg As it is, no man that I know disturbs other 
people so little ’ On the other hand, Mr Chamberlamo 
did not profess any great admiration for Mr Fenwick, 
who he designated as one of the smart ‘ windbag tribe, 
clever, no doubt, and perhaps conscientious, but shallow 
and perhaps a little conceited ’ The Squire, who was not 
clever and not conceited, understood them both, and much 
preferred his fnend the Vicar to his uncle the prebendary 
Gilmore had once consulted his uncle, — once in an evil 
moment, as he now felt, — ^whether it would not be well 
for him to marry Miss Lowdiher The uncle had expressed 
himself as very adverse to the marriage, and would now, 
on this occasion, be sure to ask some question about it ^ 
When the great man arrived the Squire was out, still 
wandenng round among the bullocks and sheep , but the 
evenmg after dinner would be very long On the f oUowmg 
day Mr and Mrs Fenwick, with Mr and Mrs Greenthorne, 
were to dme at the Privets If this first evemng were only 
through, Gilmore thought that he could get some comfort, 
even from his uncle As he came near the house, he went 
mto the yard, and saw the Prebendary’s grand carnage, 
which was bemg washed No , as far as the groom knew, 
Mr Chamberlame had not gone out , but was in the house 
then So Gilmore entered, and found his uncle in the 
library 

His first questions were about the murder * You did 
catch one man, and let him go ’ ’ said the Prebendary 
‘ Yes , a tenant of mine , but there was no evidence 
against him He was not the man ’ 

‘ I would not have let him go,’ said Mr Chamberlame 
‘ You would not have kept a man that was innocent ? * 
said Gilmore 
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‘ I would not have let the young man go * 

‘ But the law would not support us in detaining him ’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I would not have let him go,’ said 
Mr Chamberlame ‘ I heard all about it ’ 

‘ From whom did you hear ? ’ 

‘ From Lord Trowbndge I certainly would not have 
let him go ’ It appeared, however, that Lord Trowbridge’s 
opinion had been given to the Prebendary prior to that 
fatal meetmg which had taken place m the house of the 
murdered man 

The uncle drank his claret m silence on this evemng. 
He said nothmg, at least, about Mary Lowther 

‘ I don’t know where you got it, Harry, but that is 
not a bad glass of wme ’ 

‘ We thmk there ’s none better m the country, sir,’ said 
Harry 

‘ I should be very sorry to commit myself so far , but 
it IS a good glass of wme By the bye, I hope your chef 
has learned to make a cup of coffee smce I was here in the 
sprmg I think we will try it now ’ The coffee was brought, 
and the Prebendary shook his head, — ^the least shake in the 
world, — and smiled blandly 

‘ Coffee IS the very devil in the country,’ said Harry 
Gilmore, who did not dare to say that the mixture was 
good in opposition to his uncle’s opmion 
After the coffee, which was served in the library, the 
two men sat silent together for half an hour, and Gilmore 
was endeavouring to think what it was that made his 
uncle come to Bullhampton At last, before he had 
arrived at any decision on this subject, there came first 
a little nod, then a start and a sweet smile, then another 
nod and a start without the smile, and, after that, a soft 
murmurmg of a musical snore, which gradually mcreased 
m deepness till it became evident that the Prebendaiy was 
extremely happy Then it occurred to Gilmore that 
perhaps Mr Chamberlame might become tired of going 
to sleep m his own house, and that he had come to the 
Pnvets, as he could not do so with comfortable self- 
satisfaction In the houses of mdifferent friends For the 
benefit of such a change it might perhaps be worth the 
great man’s while to undergo the penalty of a bad cup 
of coffee 
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And could not he, too, go to sleep, — he, Gilmore ’ Could 
he not fall asleep, — ^not only for a few moments on such 
an occasion as this, — ^but altogether, after the Akmetos 
fashion, as explained by his friend Penwick ’ Could he 
not become an immoveable one, as was this divine uncle 
of his ^ No Mary Lowther had ever disturbed that man’s 
happmess A good dmner, a pretty ring, an easy chair, 
a chma tea cup, might all be procured with certainty, as 
long as money lasted Here was a man before him 
superbly comfortable, absolutely happy, with no greater 
suffering than what might come to him from a chance cup 
of bad coffee, while he, Harry Gilmore himself, was as 
miserable a devil as might be found between the four seas, 
because a certain young woman wouldn’t come to him 
and take half of all that he owned * If there were any 
curative philosophy to be found, why could not he find it ’ 
The world might say that the philosophy was a low 
philosophy , but what did that matter, if it would take 
away out of his breast that horrid load which was more 
than he could bear ’ He declared to himself that he would 
sell his heart with all its privileges for half a farthmg, if 
he could find anybody to take it with all its burden Here, 
then, was a man who had no burden He was snoring 
with almost harmonious cadence, — slowly, discreetly, — 
one might say, artistically, quite like a gentleman , and 
the man who so snored could not but be happy ‘ Oh, 
d — ^n it ^ ’ said Gilmore, m a private whisper, getting up 
and leaving the room , but there was more of envy than 
of anger in the exclamation 

‘ Ah ’ you’ve been out,’ said Mr Chamberlaine, when 
his nephew returned 

‘ Been to look at the horses made up ’ 

* I never can see the use of that , but I believe a great 
many men do it I suppose it ’s an excuse for smoking 
generally ’ Now, Mr Chamberlaine did not smoke 

‘ Well , I did light my pipe ’ 

* There ’s not the shghtest necessity for telling me so, 
Harry Let us see if ^fis Bunker’s tea is better than her 
coffee ’ The bell was rung, and Mr Chamberlame desired 
that he might have a cup of black tea, not strong, but 
made with a good deal of tea, and poured out rapidly, 
without much decoction ‘If it be strong and harsh 
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1 can’t sleep a wink,’ he said The tea was brought, and 
sipped very leisurely There was then a word or two 
said about certain German baths from which Mr Chamber- 
lame had ]ust returned, and Mr Gilmore began to 
beheve that he should not be asked to say anything about 
Mary Lowther that night 

But the Fates were not so kind The Prebendary had 
arisen with the intention of retirmg for the night, and was 
already standing before the fire, with his bedroom candle 
m his hand, when somethmg, — ^the happiness probably 
of his own position in life, which allowed him to seek the 
blessings of an undivided couch, — brought to his memory 
the fact that his nephew had spoken to him about some 
young woman, some young woman who had possessed not 
even the merit of a dowry 

‘ By the bye,’ said he, ‘ what has become of that flame 
of yours, Harry ’ Harry Gilmore became black and glum 
He did not like to hear Mary spoken of as a flame He was 
standing at this moment with his back to his uncle, and 
so remamed, without answermg him * Do you mean to 
say that you did not ask her, after all ’ ’ asked the uncle 
‘If there be any scrape, Harry, you had better let me 
hear it * 

‘ I don’t know what you call a scrape,’ said Harry 
* She ’s not going to marry me ’ 

‘ Thank God, my boy ^ ’ Gilmore turned round, but 
his uncle did not probably see his face ‘ I can assure 
you,’ continued Mr Chamberlame, ‘ that the idea made 
me quite uncomfortable I set some mquiries on foot, and 
she was not the sort of girl that you should marry * 

‘ By G — ,* said Gilmore, ‘ I’d give every acre I have in 
the world, and every shilling, and every fnend, and twenty 
years of my life, if I could only be allowed at this moment 
to think it possible that she would ever marry me f ’ 

‘ Good heavens ^ ’ said Mr Chamberlame While he was 
saying it, Harry Gilmore walked off, and did not show 
himself to his uncle again that night 
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CHAPTER XXV 

OARPy BRATTLE 

On the day after the dinner party at Hampton Pnvets 
Mr Fenwick made his little excursion out in the direction 
towards Devizes, of which he had spoken to his wife The 
dinner had gone off very quietly, and there was consider 
able improvement in the coffee There was some gentle 
sparnng between the two clergymen, if that can be called 
spamng in which all the active pugnacity was on one side 
Mr Fenwick endeavoured to entrap Mr Chamberlaine 
mto arguments, but the Prebendary escaped with a degree 
of skill, — ^without the shame of sullen refusal, — ^that 
excited the admiration of Mr Fenwick’s wife ‘ ^ter all, 
he IS a clever man,’ she said, as she went home, ‘ or he 
could never slip about as he does, like an eel, and that 
with so very little motion ’ 

On the next morning the Vicar started alone in his gig 
He had at first said that he would take with him a nonde- 
scnpt boy, who was partly groom, partly gardener, and 
partly shoeblack, and who consequently did half the work 
of the house , but at last he decided that he would go alone 
‘ Peter is very silent, and most meritoriously umnterested 
m every thmg,’ he said to his wife ‘ He wouldn’t tell 
much, but even he might tell somethmg’ So he got 
himself into his gig, and drove off alone He took the 
Devizes road, and passed through Lavington without 
asking a question , but when he was half way between 
that place and Devizes, he stopped his horse at a lane 
that led away to the right He had been on the road 
before, but he did not know that lane He waited awhile 
till an old woman whom he saw coming to him, reached 
him, and asked her whether the lane would take him 
across to the Marlborough Road The old woman knew 
nothmg of the Marlborough Road, and looked as though 
she had never heard of Marlborough Then he asked the 
way to I^croft Common Yes , the lane would take him 
to Pycroft Common Would it take him to the Bald faced 
Stag ^ The old woman said it would take him to Rump 
End Corner, ‘ but she didn’t know nowt o’ t’other place * 
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He took the lane, however, and without much difficulty 
made his way to the Bald faced Stag, — ^which, in the days 
of the glory of that branch of the Western Road, used to 
supply beer to at least a dozen coaches a day, but which 
now, alas ^ could slake no drowth but that of the rural 
abongines At the Bald faced Stag, however, he found 
that he could get a feed of corn, and here he put up his 
horse, — and saw the corn eaten 

Pycroft Common was a mile from him, and to Pycroft 
Common he walked He took the road towards Marl- 
borough for half a mile, and then broke off across the open 
ground to the left There was no difficulty in finding this 
place, and now it was his object to discover the cottage of 
Mrs Burrows without askmg the neighbours for her by 
name He had obtamed a certam amount of information, 
and thought that he could act on it He walked on to the 
middle of the common, and looked for his points of bearing 
There was the beerhouse, and there was the lane that 
led to Pewsey, and there were the two brick cottages 
standmg together Mrs Burrows lived in the little white 
cottage just behind He walked straight up to the door, 
between the sunflowers and the rose bush, and, pausing 
for a few moments to thmk whether or no he would enter 
the cottage unannounced, knocked at the door A police- 
man would have entered without domg so, — and so would 
a poacher knock over a hare on its form , but whatever 
creature a gentleman or a sportsman be hunting, he will 
always give it a chance He rapped, and immediately 
heard that there were sounds within He rapped agam, 
and in about a minute was told to enter Then he opened 
the door, and found but one person withm It was a young 
woman, and he stood for a moment lookmg at her before 
he spoke 

‘ Carry Brattle,’ he said, ‘ I am glad that I have found 
you’ 

* Laws, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ Carry, I am so glad to see you , ’ — and then he put out 
his hand to her 

‘ Oh, Mr Fenwick, I ain’t fit for the likes of you to 
touch,’ she said But as his hand was stiU stretched out 
she put her own into it, and he held it in his grasp for 
a few seconds She was a poor, sickly-lookmg thing now. 
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but there were the remains of great beauty in the face, — 
or rather, the presence of beauty, but of beauty obscured 
by flushes of riotous hving and periods of want, by ill- 
health, harsh usage, and, worst of all, by the sharp agonies 
of an intermittent conscience It was a pale, gentle face, 
on which there were still streaks of pink, — a soft, laughmg 
face it had been once, and still there was a gleam of light 
m the eyes that told of past merriment, and almost 
promised mirth to come, if only some great evil might be 
cured Her long flaxen curls still hung down her face, 
but they were larger, and, as Fenwick thought, more 
tawdry than of yore , and her cheeks were thin, and her 
eyes were hollow , and then there had come across her 
mouth that look of boldness which the use of bad, sharp 
words, half wicked and half- witty, will always give She 
was dressed decently, and was sitting in a low chair, with 
a tom, disreputable lookmg old novel in her hand Fen 
wick knew that the book had been taken up on the spur 
of the moment, as there had certainly been someone there 
when he had knocked at the door 
And yet, though vice had laid its heavy hand upon her, 
the glory and the brightness, and the sweet outward 
flavour of innocence, had not altogether departed from 
her Though her mouth was bold, her eyes were soft and 
womanly, and she looked up into the face of the clergyman 
with a gentle, tamed, beseechmg gaze, which softened and 
won his heart at once Not that his heart had ever been 
hard against her Perhaps it was a fault with him that 
he never hardened his heart against a smner, unless the 
sm implied pretence and falsehood At this moment, 
remembermg the little Carry Brattle of old, who had 
sometimes been so sweetly obedient, and sometimes so 
wilful, under his hands, whom he had petted, and caressed, 
and scolded, and loved, — ^whom he had loved undoubtedly 
m part because she had been so pretty, — whom he had 
hoped that he might live to marry to some good farmer, 
in whose kitchen he would ever be welcome, and whose 
children he would chnsten, — ^remembering all this, he 
would now, at this moment, have taken her in his arms and 
embraced her, if he dared, showing her that he did not 
account her to be vile, beggmg her to become more good, 
and plannmg some course for her future life 
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‘ I have come across from BuUhampton, Carry, to find 
you,’ he said 

‘ It ’s a poor place you’re come to, Mr Fenwick I 
suppose the police told you of my bemg here ’ ’ 

‘ I had heard of it Tell me. Carry, what do you know 
of Sam ’ ’ 

‘ Of Sam ’ ’ 

‘ Yes — of Sam Don’t tell me an untruth You need 
tell me nothing, you know, unless you like I don’t come 
to ask as having any authority, only as a friend of his, 
and of yours ’ 

She paused a moment before she rephed ‘ Sam hasn’t 
done any harm to nobody,’ she said 

‘ I don’t say he has I only want to know where he is 
You can understand. Carry, that it would be best that 
he should be at home ’ 

She paused agam, and then she blurted out her answer 
* He went out o’ that back door, Mr Fenwick, when you 
came in at t’other ’ The Vicar immediately went to the 
back door, but Sam, of course, was not to be seen 
* Why should he be hidmg if he has done no harm ? ’ 
said the Vicar 

‘ He thought it was one of them police They do be 
coming here a’most every day, till one’s heart faints at 
seemg ’em I’d go away if I’d e’er a place to go to ’ 

‘ Have you no place at home, Carry ’ ’ 

‘ No, sir , no place ’ 

This was so true that he couldn’t teU himself why he 
had asked the question She certainly had no place 
at home till her father’s heart should be changed towards 
her 

‘ Carry,’ said he, speaking very slowly, * they tell me 
that you are married Is that true ’ ’ 

She made him no answer 

‘ I wish you would tell me, if you can The state of 
a mamed woman is honest at any rate, let her husband 
be who he may ’ 

‘ My state is not honest ’ 

‘ You are not mamed, then ’ ’ 

‘ No, sir ’ 

He hardly knew how to go on with this interrogation, 
or to ask questions about her past and present life, without 
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expressing a degree of censure which, at any rate for the 
present, he wished to repress 

‘ You are living here, I beheve, with old IVIrs Burrows ’ * 
he said 
‘ Yes, sir ’ 

' I was told that you were married to her son ’ 

‘ They told you untrue, sir I know nothmg of her son, 
except just to have see’d him ’ 

‘ Is that true. Carry ’ ’ 

‘ It IS true It wasn’t he at all ’ 

‘ Who was it, Carry ’ ’ 

‘ Not her son , — but what does it signify ’ He ’s gone 
away, and I shall see un no more He wasn’t no good, 
Mr Fenwick, and if you please we won’t talk about un ’ 

‘ He was not your husband ^ ’ 

* No, Mr Fenwick , I never had a husband, nor never 
shall, I suppose What man would take the likes of me ? 
I have just got one thmg to do, and that ’s all ’ 

* What thing is that. Carry ^ * 

* To die and have done with it,’ she said, burstmg out 
mto loud sobs ‘ What ’s the use o’ hvmg ? Nobody ’ll 
see me, or speak to me Ain’t I just so bad that they’d 
hang me if they knew how to catch me ^ * 

‘ What do you mean, girl * said Fenwick, thinkmg for 
the moment that from her words she, too, noight have had 
some part in the murder 

* Am’t the pohce coming here after me a’most every 
day ’ And when they hauls about the place, and me too, 
what can I say to ’em ^ I have got that low that a’most 
everybody can say what they please to me And where 
can I go out o’ this ’ I don’t want to be livmg here always 
with that old woman ’ 

‘ Who IS the old woman. Carry ’ ’ 

‘ I suppose you knows, Mr Fenwick ^ ’ 

‘ Mrs Burrows, is it ? ’ She nodded her head ‘ She 
IS the mother of the man they call the Grinder ? ’ Again 
she nodded her head ‘ It is he whom they accuse of the 
murder ’ ’ Yet agam she nodded her head ‘ There was 
another man ^ ’ She nodded it agam ‘ And they say 
that there was a third,’ he said, — ‘ your brother Sam ’ 

* Then they he,’ she shouted, jumping up from her seat 
‘ They he like devils They are devils , and they’ll go. 
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oil, down into the fiery furnace for ever and ever ’ In 
spite of the tragedy of the moment, Mr Fenwick could 
not help joinmg this terribly earnest threat and the 
Marquis of Trowbridge together in his imagmation 
‘ Sam hadn’t no more to do with it than you had, Mr 
Fenwick ’ 

‘ I don’t believe he had,’ said Mr Fenwick 

‘ Yes , because you’re good, and kmd, and don’t think 
ill of poor folk when they’re a bit down But as for them, 
they’re devils ’ 

‘ I did not come here, however, to talk about the murder. 
Carry If I thought you knew who did it, I shouldn’t ask 
you That is business for the police, not for me I came 
here partly to look after Sam He ought to be at home 
Why has he left his home and his work while his name is 
thus in people’s mouths ’ ’ 

‘ It am’t for me to answer for him, Mr Fenwick Let 
’em say what they will, they can’t make the white of his 
eye black But as for me, I am’t no busmess to speak of 
nobody How should I know why he comes and why he 
goes ’ If I said as how he’d come to see his sister, it 
wouldn’t sound true, would it, sir, she being what she is ? 

He got up and went to the front door, and opened it, 
and looked about him But he was lookmg for nothmg 
His eyes were full of tears, and he didn’t care to wipe the 
drops away in her presence 

‘ Carry,’ he said oommg back to her, ‘ it wasn’t all for 
him that I came * 

‘ For who else, then ’ ’ 

‘ Do you remember how we loved you when you were 
young. Carry ? Do you remember my wife, and how you 
used to come and play with the children on the lawn ’ Do 
you remember. Carry, where you sat m church, and the 
smgmg, and what trouble we had together with the 
ohaimts ? There are one or two at Bullhampton who 
never wdl forget it ’ ’ 

‘ Hobody loves me now,’ she said, talkmg at him over 
her shoulder, which was turned to him 

He thought for a moment that he would tell her that 
the Lord loved her , but there was somethmg human at 
his heart, somethmg perhaps too human, which made him 
feel that were he down low upon the ground, some love 
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that was nearer to him, some love that was more easily 
mtelligible, which had been moie palpably felt, would in 
his frailty and his wickedness be of more immediate avail 
to him than the love even of the Lord God 

* Why should you think that, Carry ? ’ 

‘ Because I am bad ’ 

‘ If we were to love only the good, we should love very 
few I love you. Carry, truly My wife loves you dearly ’ 

‘ Does she ? ’ said the girl, breakmg into low sobs ‘ No, 
she don’t I know she don’t The likes of her couldn’t 
love the likes of me She wouldn’t speak to me She 
wouldn’t touch me 

‘ Come and try. Carry ’ 

* Father would kill me,’ she said 

‘ Your father is full of wrath, no doubt You have done 
that which must make a father angry ’ 

* Oh, Mr Fenwick, I wouldn’t dare to stand before his 
eye for a mmute. The sound of his voice would kill me 
straight How could I go back ’ 

‘ It isn’t easy to make crooked thmgs straight. Carry, 
but we may try , and they do become straighter if one 
tries in earnest Will you answer me one question more ? * 

‘ Anythmg about myself, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

* Are you living in sm now, Carry ’ ’ She sat silent, not 
that she would not answer him, but that she did not 
comprehend the extent of the meaning of his question 

‘ If it be so, and if you will not abandon it, no honest 
person can love you You must change yourself, and then 
you will be loved ’ 

‘ I have got the money which he gave me, if you mean 
that,’ she said 

Then he asked no further questions about herself, but 
reverted to the subject of her brother Gould she brmg 
him m to say a few words to his old friend ? But she 
declared that he was gone, and that she did not know 
whither , that he might probably return this very day 
to the mill, having told her that it was his purpose to do 
so soon When he expressed a hope that Sam held no 
consort with those bad men who had murdered and robbed 
Mr Trumbull, she answered him with such naive assurance 
that any such consortmg was out of the question, that he 
became at once convinced that the murderers were far 
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away, and that she knew that such was the case As far 
as he could learn from her, Sam had really been over to 
Pycroft with the view of seeing his sister, taking probably 
a holiday of a day or two on the way Then he agam 
reverted to herself, having as he thought obtained a 
favourable answer to that vital question which he had 
asked her 

‘ Have you nothing to ask of your mother ? ’ he said 

‘ Sam has told me of her and of Fan ’ 

* And would you not care to see her ^ ’ 

‘ Care, Mr Fenwick ^ Wouldn’t I give my eyes to see 
her ’ But how can I see her ’ And what could she say 
to me ? Father ’d kill her if she spoke to me Sometimes 
I thmk m walk there all the day, and so get there at 
night, and just look about the old place, only I know I’d 
drown myself m the mill stream I wish I had I wish 
it was done I’ve seed an old poem in which they thought 
much of a poor girl after she was drowned, though nobody 
wouldn’t think nothmg at all about her before ’ 

* Don’t drown yourself. Carry, and I’ll care for you 
Keep your hands clean You know what I mean, and 
I will not rest till I find some spot for your weary feet 
Will you promise me ’ ’ She made him no answer ‘ I will 
not ask you for a spoken promise, but make it yourself, 
Carry, and ask God to help you to keep it Do you say 
your prayers. Carry ’ ’ 

‘ Never a prayer, sir ’ 

‘ But you don’t forget them You can begin agam 
And now I must ask for a promise If I send for you will 
you come ’ ’ 

‘ What — ^to BuU’ompton ? ’ 

‘ Wheresoever I may send for you ^ Do you think that 
I would have you harmed ’ * 

‘ Perhaps it’d be — ^for a prison , or to live along with 
a lot of others Oh, Mr Fenwick, I could not stand that ’ 

He did not dare to proceed any further lest he should be 
tempted to make promises which he himself could not 
perform, but she did give him an assurance before he 
went that if she left her present abode withm a month, 
she would let him know whither she was going 

He went to the Bald faced Stag and got his gig , and on 
his way home, just as he was leaving the village of 
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Lavmgton, he overtook Sam Brattle He stopped and 
spoke to the lad, askmg him whether he was returnmg 
home, and offering him a seat m the gig Sam declmed 
the seat, but said that he was going straight to the null 
‘ It IS veiy hard to make crooked things straight,’ said 
Mr Fenwick to himself as he drove up to his own hall-door 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE TUENOVEE COEEESPONDBNOB 

It is hoped that the reader wiU remember that the 
Marquis of Trowbridge was subjected to very great 
insolence from Mr Fenwick during the discussion which 
took place in poor old farmer Trumbull’s parlour respecting 
the murder Our friend, the Vicar, did not content him- 
self with personal mvective, but made allusion to the 
Marquis’s daughters The Marquis, as he was driven 
home in his carnage, came to sundiy conclusions about 
Mr Fenwick That the man was an infidel he had now 
no matter of doubt whatever , and if an mfidel, then also 
a hypocnte, and a liar, and a traitor, and a thief Was he 
not robbing the parish of the tithes, and all the while 
entrappmg the souls of men and women ’ Was it not 
to be expected that with such a pastor there should be 
such as Sam Brattle and Carry Brattle in the pansh ’ 
It was true that as yet this full blown iniquity had spread 
itself only among the comparatively small number of 
tenants belongmg to the objectionable ‘person,’ who 
unfortunately owned a small number of acres m his 
lordship’s parish, — ^but his lordship’s tenant had been 
murdered ’ And with such a pastor in the parish, and such 
an objectionable person, owning acres, to back the pastor, 
might it not be expected that all his tenants would be 
murdered ’ Many apphcations had already been made 
to the Marquis for the Church Farm , but as it happened 
that the applicant whom the Marquis mtended to favour, 
had declared that he did not wish to hve m the house 
because of the murder, the Marquis felt himself justified 
in concludmg that if everytiung about the parish were not 
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changed very shortly, no decent person would be found 
wilhng to live in any of his houses And now, when they 
had been talking of murderers, and worse than murderers, 
as the Marquis said to hunself, shakmg his head with 
horror in the carnage as he thought of such imqmty, this 
infidel clergyman had dared to allude to his lordship’s 
daughters ^ Such a man had no nght even to think of 
women so exalted The existence of the Ladies Stowte 
must no doubt be known to such men, and among them 
selves probably some allusion in the way of famt guesses 
might be made as to their modes of life, as men guess at 
kmgs and queens, and even at gods and goddesses But 
to have an illustration, and a very base illustration, drawn 
from his own daughters m his own presence, made with 
the object of confutmg himself, — ^this was more than the 
Marquis could endure He could not horsewhip Mr Pen 
wick , nor could he send out his retamers to do so , but, 
thank God, there was a bishop ’ He did not quite see his 
way, but he thought that Mr Fenwick might be made at 
least to leave that parish * Turn my daughters out of 

my house, because oh, oh ’ ’ He almost put his fist 

through the carnage wmdow in the energy of his action 
as he thought of it 

As it happened, the Marquis of Trowbndge had never 
sat in the House of Commons, but he had a son who sat 
there now Lord St George was member for another 
county m which Lord Trowbridge had an estate, and was 
a man of the world Bhs father admired him much, and 
trusted him a good deal, but still had an idea that his son 
hardly estimated m the proper hght the position m the 
world which he was called to fill Lord St George was now 
at home at the Castle, and in the course of that evenmg 
the father, as a matter of course, consulted the son He 
considered that it would be his duty to wnte to the bishop, 
but he would like to hear St George’s idea on the subject 
He began, of course, by saying that he did not doubt but 
that St George would agree with him 

‘ I shouldn’t make any fuss about it,’ said the son. 

* What * pass it over ’ ’ 

‘ Yes , I think so ’ 

‘ Do you understand the kmd of allusion that was made 
to your sisters ? ’ 
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* It won’t liurt them, my lord , and people make allusion 
to everythmg now a days The bishop can’t do anythmg 
For aught you know he and Fenwick may be bosom 
friends ’ 

‘ The bishop, St George, is a most right thinking man ’ 

‘ No doubt The bishops, I beheve, are all right thmking 
men, and it is well for them that they are so very seldom 
called on to go beyond thmkmg No doubt he’ll think 
that this fellow was mdiscreet , but he can’t go beyond 
thinking You’U only be raismg a blister for yourself ’ 

‘ Raising a what ’ ’ 

‘ A blister, my lord The longer I live the more con- 
vmoed I become that a man shoiSdn’t keep his own sores 
open ’ 

There was somethmg in the tone of his son’s conversation 
which pained the Marquis much , but his son was known 
to be a wise and prudent man, and one who was rising in 
the political world The Marquis sighed, and shook his 
head, and murmured somethmg as to the duty which lay 
upon the great to bear the troubles incident to their 
greatness, — by which he meant that sores and blisters 
should be kept open, if the exigences of rank so required 
But he ended the discussion at last by declaring that he 
would rest upon the matter for forty eight hours Un- 
fortunately before those forty eight hours were over 
Lord St George had gone from Turnover Castle, and the 
Marquis was left to his own lights In the meantime, the 
father and son and one or two friends, had been shootmg 
over at BuUhampton , so that no further steps of warfare 
had been taken when Mr and Mrs Fenwick met the 
Marqms on the pathway 

On the following day his lordship sat m his own private 
room thmking of his grievance He had thought of it and 
of httle else for now nearly sixty hours ‘ Suggest to me 
to turn out my daughters’ Heaven and earth’ My 
daughters ’ ’ He was well aware that, though he and his 
son often differed, he could never so safely keep himself 
out of trouble as by foUowmg his son’s advice But surely 
this was a matter per se, standing altogether on its own 
bottom, very different from those ordinary details of life 
on which he and his son were wont to disagree His 
daughters’ The Ladies Sophie and Carolina Stowte’ 
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It had been suggested to him to turn them out of his house 

because Oh ’ oh ^ The insult was so great that no 

human marquis could stand it He longed to be writing 
a letter to the bishop He was proud of his letters Pen 
and paper were at hand, and he did write 

* Right Rev and dear Lord Bishop, 

‘ I think it right to represent to your lordship the 
conduct, — I believe I may be justified m saymg the mis- 
conduct, — of the Reverend Fenwick, the vicar of 

Bullhampton ’ He knew our friend’s Christian name very 
well, but he did not choose to have it appear that hia 
august memory had been laden with a thing so trifimg. 
‘ You may have heard that there has been a most horrid 
murder committed in the parish on one of my tenants , 
and that suspicion is rife that the murder was committed 
in part by a young man, the son of a miller who lives under 
a person who owns some land in the parish The family 
IS very bad, one of the daughters bemg, as I understand, 
a prostitute The other day I thought it right to visit 
the parish with the view of preventmg, if possible, the 
sojourn there among my people of these objectionable 
characters When there I was encountered by Mr Fenwick 
not only in a most unchristian spirit, but in a bearmg so- 
little gentlemanhke, that I cannot describe it to you 
He had obtruded himself into my presence, into one of 
my own houses, the very house of the murdered man, and 
there, when I was consulting with the person to whom 
I have alluded as to the expediency of ridding ourselves, 
of these objectionable characters, he met me with ribaldry 
and personal insolence When I tell your lordship that 
he made insinuations about my own daughters, so gross 
that I cannot repeat them to you, I am sure that I need 
go no further There were present at this meeting 
Mr Puddleham, the Methodist minister, and Mr Henry 
Gilmore, the landlord of the persons m question 

‘Your lordship has probably heard the character, in 
a religious point of view, of this gentleman It is not for 
me to express an opimon of the motives which can induce 
such a one to retain his position as an incumbent of a 
parish But I do believe that I have a right to ask from 
your lordship for some inquiry into the scene which I 
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have attempted to descnbe, and to expect some protection 
for the future I do not for a moment doubt that your 
lordship will do what is right m the matter 
‘ I have the honour to be, 

‘ Right Reverend and dear Lord Bishop, 

‘ Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

‘ Teowbeidge ’ 

He read this over thnce, and became so much in love 
with the composition, that on the third readmg he had not 
the slightest doubt as to the expediency of sending it 
Nor had he much doubt but that the bishop would do 
somethmg to Mr Fenwick, which would make the parish 
too hot to hold that disgrace to the Church of England 

When Fenwick came home from Pycroft Common he 
found a letter from the bishop awaitmg him He had 
driven forty miles on that day, and was rather late for 
dinner His wife, however, came upstairs with him in 
order that she might hear something of his story, and 
brought his letters with her He did not open that from 
the bishop till he was half dressed, and then burst out into 
loud laughter as he read it 

‘ What IS it, Frank ^ * asked his wife, through the open 
door of her own room 

‘ Here ’s such a game,’ said he ‘ Never mmd , let *s have 
dinner, and then you shall see it ’ The reader, however, 
may be quite sure that Mrs Fenwick did not wait till 
dmner was served before she knew the nature of the game 

The bishop’s letter to the Vicar was very short and very 
rational, and it was not that which made the Vicar laugh , 
but inside the bishop’s letter was that from the Marquis 
‘ My dear Mr Fenwick,’ said the bishop, ‘ after a good deal 
of consideration, I have determined to send you the 
enclosed ^ I do so because I have made it a rule never to 
receive an accusation against one of my clergy without 
sending it to the person accused You will, of course, 
perceive that it alludes to some matter which lies outside 
of my control and right of mquiry , but perhaps you will 
allow me, as a friend, to suggest to you that it is always 
well for a parish olerg3rman to avoid controversy and 
quarrel with his neighbours, and that it is especially 
expedient that he shoidd be on good terms with those who 
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have influence in his parish Perhaps you will forgive 
me if I add that a spirit of pugnacity, though no doubt it 
may lead to much that is good, has its bad tendencies if 
not watched closely 

‘ Pray remember that Lord Trowbridge is a worthy man, 
domg his duty on the whole well , and that his position, 
though it be entitled to no veneration, is entitled to much 
respect If you can tell me that you will feel no grudge 
against him for what has taken place, I shall be very happy 

‘ You will observe that I have been careful that this 
letter shall have no oflicial character 

‘ Yours very faithfully, 

‘ &o , <fcc , &o ’ 

The letter was answered that evenmg, but before the 
answer was written, the Marquis of Trowbridge was 
discussed between the husband and wife, not in compli 
mentary terms Mrs Fenwick on the occasion was more 
pugnacious than her husband She could not forgive 
the man who had hinted to the bishop that her husband 
held his living from unworthy motives, and that he was 
a bad clergyman 

‘ My dear girl,’ said Fenwick, ‘ what can you expect 
from an ass but his ears ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t expect downright slander from such a man as 
the Marquis of Trowbndge, and if I were you I should tell 
the bishop so * 

‘ I shall tell him nothmg of the kmd I shall write about 
the Marquis with the kindhest feehngs ’ 

‘ But you don’t feel kmdly ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, I do The poor old idiot has nobody to keep him 
right, and does the best he can accordmg to his lights 
I have no doubt he thinks that I am everything that is 
horrid I am not a bit angry with him, and would be as 
civil to him to-morrow as my nature would allow me, if he 
would only be civil to me * 

Then he wrote his letter which will complete the corre 
spondence, and which he dated for the f oUowmg day — 

‘ Bullhampton Vicarage, Oct 23, 186 — 

* My dear Lord Bishop, 

‘ I return the Marquis’s letter with many thanks I 
can assure you that I take m proper spirit your little hints 
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as to my pugnacity of disposition, and will endeavour to 
profit by them My wife tells me that I am given to 
combativeness, and I have no doubt that she is right 
‘ As to Lord Trowbridge, I can assure your lordship tnat 
1 will not bear any malice against him, or even thmk ill 
of him because of his complaint He and I probably differ 
m opinion about almost everythmg, and he is one of those 
who pity the condition of all who are so blinded as to 
differ from him The next time that I am thrown into 
his company I shall act exactly as though no such letter 
had been written, and as if no such meeting had taken 
place as that which he describes 

‘ I hope I may be allowed to assure your lordship, with 
out any reference to my motives for keeping it, that I shall 
be very slow to give up a hving in your lordship’s diocese 
As your letter to me is unofficial, — and I thank you heartily 
for sending it in such form, — I have ventured to reply in 
the same strain 

* I am, my dear Lord Bishop, 

‘ Your very faithful servant, 

‘ Francis Fenwick ’ 

‘ There,* said he, as he folded it, and handed it to his 
wife, ‘ I shall never see the remamder of the series I would 
give a shilling to know how the bishop gets out of it in 
writing to the Marquis, and half a crown to see the 
Marquis’s rejoinder ’ The reader shall be troubled with 
neither, as he would hardly price them so high as did the 
Vicar The bishop’s letter really contamed little beyond an 
assurance on his part that Mr Fenwick had not meant 
anythmg wrong, and that the matter was one with which 
he, the bishop, had no concern , all which was worded 
with most complete episcopal courtesy The rejoinder 
of the Marquis was long, elaborate, and very pompous 
He did not exactly scold the bishop, but he expressed 
very plainly his opinion that the Church of England was 
going to the dogs, because a bishop had not the power of 
utterly abolishing any clergyman who might be guilty of 
an offence against so distmguished a person as the Marquis 
of Trowbridge 

But what was to be done about Carry Brattle ? Mrs 
Fenwick, when she had expressed her anger agamst the 
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Marquis, was quite ready to own that the matter of Carry’s 
position was to them of much greater moment than the 
wrath of the peer How were they to put out their hands 
and save that brand from the burnmg ? Fenwick, m his 
ill considered zeal, suggested that she might be brought 
to the Vicarage , but his wife at once Imew that such 
a step would be dangerous in every way How could she 
live, and what would she do ? And what would the other 
servants thmk of it ’ 

‘ Why would the other servants mind it ’ * asked 
Fenwick But his wife on such a matter could have a way 
of her own, and that project was soon knocked on the head 
No doubt her father’s house was the proper place for her, 
but then her father was so dour a man 
‘ Upon my word,’ said the Vicar, ‘ he is the only person 
in the world of whom I beheve myself to be afraid When 
I get at him I do not speak to him as I would to another , 
and of course he knows it ’ 

Nevertheless, if anything was to be done for Carry 
Brattle, it seemed as though it must be done by her father’s 
permission and assistance ‘ There can be no doubt that 
it IS his duty,’ said IVIrs Fenwick 

‘ I will not say that as a certainty,’ said the husband 
‘ There is a pomt at which, I presume, a father may be 
justified in disowning a child The possession of such 
a power, no doubt, keeps others from gomg wrong What 
one wants is that a father should be presumed to have the 
power , but that when the time comes, he should never 
use it It IS the comfortable doctrine which we are all 
of us teaching , — wrath, and abomination of the smner, 
before the sin , pardon and love after it If you were 

to run away from me, Janet * 

‘ Frank, do not dare to speak of anjdjhing so horrible ’ 

‘ I should say now probably that were you to do so, 

I would never blast my eyes by lookmg at you agam , 
but I know that I should run after you, and implore you 
to come back to me ’ 

* You wouldn’t do anythmg of the kmd , and it isn’t 
proper to talk about it , and I shall go to bed ’ 

‘ It IS very difficult to make crooked things straight,’ 
said the Vicar, as he walked about the room after his wife 
had left him ‘ I suppose she ought to go into a reforma- 
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tory But I know she wouldn’t , and I shouldn’t like 
to ask her after what she said ’ 

It IS probably the case that Mr Fenwick would have 
been able to do his duty better, had some harsher feeling 
towards the sinner been mixed with his charity 


CHAPTER XXVII 

* I NEVBB SHAMED HONE OP THEM ’ 

‘ Something must be done about Carry Brattle at once ’ 
The Vicar felt that he had pledged himself to take some 
steps for her welfare, and it seemed to him, as he thought 
of the matter, that there were only two steps possiWe 
He might intercede with her father, or he might use his 
influence to have her received mto some house of correc 
tion, some retreat, in which she might be kept from evil and 
disciplined for good He knew that the latter would be 
the safer plan, if it could be brought to bear , and it would 
certainly be the easier for himself But he thought that 
he had almost pledged himself to the girl not to attempt 
it, and he felt sure that she would not accede to it In 
his doubt he went up to his friend Gilmore, intendmg to 
obtam the light of his friend’s wisdom He found the 
Squire and the Prebendary together, and at once started 
his subject 

‘ You’ll do no good, Mr Fenwick,’ said Mr Chamber- 
lame, after the two younger men had been discussmg the 
matter for half an hour 

‘ Do you mean that I ought not to try to do any good ? ’ 

* I mean that such efforts never come to anythmg ’ 

‘ AU the unfortunate creatures m the world, then, 
should be left to go to destruction in their own way ’ 

‘ It IS useless, I thmk, to treat special cases in an 
exceptional manner When such is done, it is done from 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is never useful * 

* What ought a man to do, then, for the assistance of 
such fellow creatures as this poor girl ’ ’ asked the Vicar 

‘ There are pemtentianes and reformatories, and it is 
well, no doubt, to subsonbe to them,’ said the Prebendary 
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‘ The subject is so full of difficulty that one should not 
touch it rashly Henry, where is the last Quarteily ’ ’ 

‘ I never take it, sir ’ 

* I ought to have remembered,’ said Mr Chamberlame, 
smilmg blandly Then he took up the Saturday Review, 
and endeavoured to content himself with that 

Gilmore and Fenwick walked down to the mill together, 
it bemg understood that the Squire was not to show himself 
there Fenwick’s difficult task, if it were to be done at all, 
must be done by himself alone He must beard the lion 
in his den, and make the attack without any assistant 
Gilmore had upon the whole been disposed to think that 
no such attack should be made ‘ He’ll only turn upon 
you with violence, and no good will be done,* said he 
‘ He can’t eat me,’ Fenwick had replied, acknowledgmg, 
however, that he approached the undertaking with fear 
and tremblmg Before they were far from the house 
Gilmore had changed the conversation and fallen back 
upon his own sorrows He had not answered Mary’s 
letter, and now declared that he did not intend to do so 
V'hat could he say to her ’ He could not write and 
profess friendship , he could not offer her his congratula 
tions , he could not belie his heart by affeotmg mdifference 
She had thrown him over, and now he knew it Of what 
use would it be to wnte to her and tell her that she had 
made him miserable for ever ? ‘ I shall break up the house 
and get away,’ said he 

‘ Don’t do that rashly, Harry There can be no spot 
m the world in which you can be so useful as you are here ’ 

* All my usefulness has been dragged out of me I don’t 
care about the place or about the people I am ill already, 
and shall become worse I thmk 1 go abroad for four 
or five years I’ve an idea I shall go to the States ’ 

‘ You’ll become tired of that, I should thmk ’ 

‘ Of course I shall Everj^hing is tiresome to me 
I don’t thmk anythmg else can be so tiresome as my uncle, 
and yet I dread his leaving me, — ^when I shall be alone 
I suppose if one was out among the Rooky Mountams, 
one wouldn’t thmk so much about it ’ 

‘ Atra Cura sits behmd the horseman,* said the Vicar 
* I don’t know that traveUmg will do it One thmg 
certainly wiU do it ’ 
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‘ And wliat is that ’ ’ 

‘ Hard work Some doctor told his patient that if he’d 
live on hah-a crown a day and earn it, he’d soon be well 
Tm sure that the same prescription holds good for all 
maladies of the mind You cant earn the half a crown 
a day, but you may work as hard as though you did * 

‘ What shall I do ? ’ 

* Read, dig, shoot, look after the farm, and say your 
prayers Don’t allow yourself time for thinking * 

‘ It ’s a fine philosophy,’ said Gilmore, ‘ but I don’t 
thmk any man ever made himselE happy by it I’ll leave 
you now ’ 

‘ I’d go and dig, if I were you,’ said the Vicar 

‘ Perhaps I wiU Do you know, I’ve half an idea that 
m go to Loring ’ 

‘ What good will that do ’ ’ 

* I’ll find out whether this man is a blackguard I 
believe he is My uncle knows something about his father, 
and says that a bigger scamp never lived ’ 

* I don’t see what good you can do, Harry,’ said the 
Vicar And so they parted 

Fenwick was about half a mile from the mill when 
Gilmore left him, and he wished that it were a mile and 
a half He knew well that an edict had gone forth at the 
null that no one should speak to the old man about his 
daughter With the mother the Vicar had often spoken 
of her lost child, and had learned from her how sad it 
was to her that she could never dare to mention Carry’s 
name to her husband He had cursed his child, and had 
sworn that she should never more have part m him or his 
She had brought sorrow and shame upon him, and he had 
cut her ofi with a steady resolve that there should be no 
weak backslidmg on his part Those who knew him best 
declared that the miller would certainly keep his word, 
and hitherto no one had dared to speak of the lost one in 
her father’s hearing All this Mr Fenwick knew, and he 
knew also that the man was one who could be very fierce 
m his anger He had told his wife that old Brattle was the 
only man in the world before whom he would be afraid 
to speak his mind openly, and in so saying he had expressed 
a feelmg that was very general throughout all Bullhampton 
Mr Puddleham was a very meddlesome man, and he had 
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once ventured out to the null to say a word, not indeed 
about Carry, but touching some youthful iniquity of 
which Sam was supposed to have been guilty He never 
went near the mdl agam, but would shudder and lift 
up his hands and his eyes when the miller’s name was 
mentioned It was not that Brattle used rough language, 
or became violently angry when accosted , but there was 
a sullen sternness about the man, and a capability of 
assertmg his own mastery and personal authonty, which 
reduced those who attacked him to the condition of 
vanquished combatants, and repulsed them, so that they 
would retreat as beaten dogs Mr Fenwick, indeed, had 
always been well received at the mill The women of the 
family loved him dearly, and took great comfort in his 
visits From his first arrival m the parish he had been 
on intimate terms with them, though the old man had 
never once entered his church Brattle himself would 
bear with him more kmdly than he would with his own 
landlord, who might at any day have turned him out of 
his holdmg But even Fenwick had been so answered 
more than once as to have been forced to retreat with that 
feeling of having his tail, like a cur, between his legs 
‘ He can’t eat me,’ he said to himself, as the low willows 
round the mill came m sight When a man is reduced to 
that consolation, as many a man often is, he may be 
nearly sure that he will be eaten 

When he got over the stile into the lane close to the 
mill door, he found that the null was going Gilmore had 
told him that it might probably be so, as he had heard 
that the repairs were nearly fimshed Fenwick was sure 
that after so long a period of enforced idleness Brattle 
would be in the mill, but he went at first into the house and 
there found Mrs Brattle and Fanny Even with them he 
hardly felt himself to be at home, but after a while 
managed to ask a few questions about Sam Sam had 
come back, and was now at work, but he had had some 
terribly hard words with his father The old man had 
desired to know where his son had been Sam had 
declmed to tell, and had declared that if he was to be 
cross questioned about his comings and gomgs he would 
leave the mill altogether His father had told him that 
he had better go Sam had not gone, but the two had 
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been working on together since without interchanging 
a word ‘ I want to see him especially,’ said Mr Fenwick 
‘ You mean Sam, sir ^ ’ asked the motner 
‘ No , his father I will go out into the lane, and perhaps 
Fanny will ask him to come to me ’ Mrs Brattle immedi- 
ately became dismayed by a troop of fears, and looked up 
into his face with soft, supplicating, tearful eyes So 
much of sorrow had come to her of late ' ‘ There is nothing 
wrong, Mrs Brattle,’ he said 

‘ I thought perhaps you had heard somethmg of Sam ’ 

‘ Nothmg but what has made me surer than ever that 
he had no part m what was done at Mr Trumbull’s 
farm ’ 

‘ Thank God for that ^ ’ said the mother, taking him by 
the hand Then Fanny went into the mill, and the Vicar 
followed her out of the house, on to the lane He stood 
leanmg against a tree till the old man came to him He 
then shook the miller’s hand, and made some remark 
about the mill They had begun agam that morning, the 
miller said Sam had been o5 agam, or they might have 
been at work on yesterday forenoon 
‘ Do not be angry with him , he has been on a good 
work,’ said the Vicar 

‘ Good or bad, I know nowt of it,’ said the miller 
‘ I know, and if you wish I will tell you , but there is 
another thmg I must say first Come a little way down 
the lane with me, Mr Brattle ’ 

The Vicar had assumed a tone which was almost one 
of rebuke, — not intendmg it, but falling into it from want 
of histnomo power in his attempt to be bold and solemn 
at the same time The miller at once resented it ‘ Why 
should I come down the lane ? ’ said he ‘ You’re axmg 
me to come out at a very busy moment, Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ Nothmg can be so important as that which I have to 
say For the love of God, Mr Brattle, — for the love you 
bear your wife and children, endure with me for ten 
mmutes’ Then he paused, and walked on, and Mr 
Brattle was still at his elbow ‘ My friend, I have seen 
your daughter ’ 

‘ Which daughter ’ ’ said the miller, arrestmg his step 
* Your daughter Carry, Mr Brattle ’ Then the old man 
turned round and woidd have hurried back to the mill 
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without a word, but the Vicar held him by his coat 
‘ If I have ever been a friend to you or yours listen to me 
now one minute * 

‘ Do I come to your house and tell you of your sorrows 
and your shame ’ Let me go ^ ’ 

‘ Mr Brattle, if you wSl stretch forth your hand, 
you may save her She is your own child — ^your flesh and 
blood Think how easy it is for a poor girl to fall, — ^how 
great is the temptation and how quick, and how it comes 
without knowledge of the evil that is to follow * How 
small IS the sin, and how terrible the punishment ^ Your 
fnends, Mr Brattle, have forgiven you worse sms than 
ever she has committed ’ 

‘ I never shamed none of them,’ said he, strugghng on 
his way back to the mill 

‘ It IS that, then , — your own misfortune and not the 
girl’s sm that would harden your heart against your own 
child ’ You will let her perish m the streets, not because 
she has faUen, but because she has hurt you in the fall ^ 
Is that to be a father ’ Is that to be a man ’ Mr Brattle, 
think better of yourself, and dare to obey the instincts of 
your heart ’ 

But by this time the miller had escaped, and was 
striding off in furious silence to the mill The Vicar, 
oppressed by a sense of utter failure, feelmg that his inter- 
ference had been absolutely valueless, that the man’s 
wrath and constancy were thmgs altogether beyond his 
reach, stood where he had been left, hardly darmg to 
return to the mill and say a word or two to the women 
there But at last he did go back He knew well that 
Brattle himself would not be seen m the house till his 
present mood was over After any encounter of words he 
would go and work in silence for half a day, and would 
seldom or never refer agam to what had taken place , he 
would never, so thought the Vicar, refer to the encounter 
which had just taken place , but he would remember it 
always, and it might be that he would never agam speak 
m friendship to a man who had offended him so deeply 

After a moment’s thought he determmedtotellthe^e, 
and informed her and Fanny that he had seen Carry over 
at Pycroft Common The mother’s questions as to what 
her child was domg, how she was livmg, whether she were 
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ill or well, and, alas ^ whether she were happy or miserable, 
who cannot imagine ’ 

‘ She IS anythmg but happy, I fear,’ said Idj Fenwick 
‘ My poor Carry ’ ’ 

‘ I should not wish that she should be happy till she be 
brought back to the decencies of life What shall we do 
to bring her back ^ ’ 

‘ Would she come if she were let to come ? ’ asked 
Fanny 

‘ I believe she would I feel sure that she would ’ 

* And what did he say, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ asked the 
mother The Vicar only shook his head * He ’s very 
good , to me he ’s ever been good as gold But, oh, 
Mr Fenwick, he is so hard ’ 

‘ He will not let you speak of her ’ ’ 

‘ Never a word, Mr Fenwick He’d look at you, sir, so 
that the gleam of his eyes would fall on you like a blow 
I wouldn’t dare , — ^nor yet wouldn’t Fanny, who dares 
more with him than any of us ’ 

‘ If it ’d serve her. I’d speak,’ said Fanny 
‘ But couldn’t I see her, Mr Fenwick ^ Couldn’t you 
take me m the gig with you, sir ’ I’d slip out arter 
breakfast up the road, and he wouldn’t be no wiser, at 
least tiU I war back agam He wouldn’t ax no questions 
then, I’m thinkmg Would he. Fan ’ ’ 

‘ He’d ask at dinner , but if I said you were out for 
the day along with Mr Fenwick, he wouldn’t say any 
more, maybe He’d know well enough where you was 
gone to ’ 

Mr Fenwick said that he would think of it, and let 
Fanny know on the following Sunday He would not 
make a promise now, and at any rate he could not go before 
Sunday He did not like to pledge himself suddenly to 
such an adventure, knowmg that it would be best that he 
should first have his wife’s ideas on the matter Then 
he took his leave, and as he went out of the house he saw 
the miller standmg at the door of the miU He raised his 
hand and said, ‘ Good-bye,’ but the miller quickly turned 
his back to him and retreated into his mill 
As he walked up to his house through the village he met 
Mr Puddleham ‘ So Sam Brattle is off agam, sir,’ said 
the minister 
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* Off what, Mr Puddleham ’ 

‘ Gone clean away Out of the country ’ 

* Who has told you that, Mr Puddleham ’ 

‘ Isn’t it true, sir ? You ought to know, Mr Fenwick, 
as you’re one of the bailsmen * 

‘ I’ve just been at the mill, and I didn’t see kirn ’ 

‘ I don’t thmk you’ll ever see him at the mill agam, 
Mr Fenwick , nor yet in Bullhampton, unless the pohce 
have to bring him here ’ 

‘ As I was saymg, I didn’t see him at the noiU, Mr 
Puddleham, because I didn’t go m , but he ’s workmg 
there at this moment, and has been all the day He ’s all 
right, Mr Puddleham You go and have a few words with 
him, or with his father, and you’ll find they’re qmte 
comfortable at the mill now ’ 

‘ Constable Hicks told me that he was out of the 
country,’ said Mr Puddleham, walkmg away m consider- 
able disgust 

Mrs Fenwick’s opinion was, upon the whole, rather m 
favour of the second expedition to Pycroft Common, as 
she declared that the mother should at any rate be allowed 
to see her child She indeed would not submit to the idea 
of the miller’s indomitable powers If she were Mrs 
Brattle, she said, she’d puU the old man’s ears, and make 
him give way 

‘ You go and try,’ said the Vicar 

On the Sunday morning following, Faimy was told that 
on Wednesday Mr Fenwick would drive her mother over 
to Pycroft Common He had no doubt, he said, but that 
Carry would still be found livmg with Mrs Burrows He 
explamed that the old woman had luckily been absent 
during his visit, but would probably be there when they 
went again As to that they must take their chance 
And the whole plan was arranged Mr Fenwick was to 
be on the road in his gig at Mr Gilmore’s gate at ten 
o’clock, and Mrs Brattle was to meet him there at that 
hour 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

MES BEATTLE’s JOUENEY 

Mes Brattle was waiting at the stile opposite to Mr 
Gilmore’s gate as Mr Fenwick drove up to the spot 
No doubt the dear old woman had been there for the last 
half hour, thinkmg that the walk would take her twice as 
long as it did, and fearmg that she might keep the Vicar 
waiting She had put on her Sunday clothes and her 
Sunday bonnet, and when she climbed up mto the vacant 
place beside her friend she found her position to be so 
strange that for a while she could hardly speak He said 
a few words to her, but pressed her with no questions, 
understanding the cause of her embarrassment He could 
not but think that of all his parishioners no two were so 
unlike each other as were the miller and his wife The 
one was so hard and invmcible , — ^the other so soft and 
submissive ’ Nevertheless it had always been said that 
Brattle had been a tender and afieotionate husband 
By degrees the woman’s awe at the horse and gig and 
strangeness of her position wore off, and she began to talk 
of her daughter She had brought a little bundle with her, 
thinking that she might supply feminine wants, and had 
apologised humbly for venturmg to come so laden, 
Fenwick, who remembered what Carry had said about 
money that she still had, and who was nearly sure that 
the murderers had gone to Pycroft Common after the 
murder had been committed, had found a difficulty in 
explainmg to Mrs Brattle that her child was probably not 
m want The son had been accused of the murder of the 
man, and now the Vicar had but little doubt that the 
daughter was livmg on the proceeds of the robbery 
‘ It ’s a hard life she must be hvmg, Mr Fenwick, with an 
old ’ooman the likes of that,’ said Mrs Brattle ‘ Perhaps 
if I’d brought a morsel of some’at to eat ’ 

‘ I don’t think they’re pressed m that way, Mrs, 
Brattle ’ 

‘ Am’t they now ’ But it ’s a’most worse, Mr Fenwick, 
when one thinks where it ’s to come from The Lord have 
mercy on her, and brmg her out of it * ’ 
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* Amen,’ said the Vicar 

‘ And IS she bright at all, and simple still ’ She was 
the brightest, simplest lass m all BuU’ompton, I used 
to think I suppose her old ways have a’most left her, 
Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ I thought her very like what she used to be ’ 

‘ ’Deed now, did you, Mr Fenwick ? And she wasn’t 
mopish and slatternly like ’ ’ 

‘ She was tidy enough You wouldn’t wish me to say 
that she was happy ’ ’ 

‘ I suppose not, Mr Fenwick I shouldn’t ought , — 
ought I, now ’ But, Mr Fenwick, I’d give my left hand 
she sho^d be happy and gay once more I suppose none 
but a mother feels it, but the sound of her voice through 
the house was ever the sweetest music I know’d on 
It’ll never have the same rmg agam, Mr Fenwick ’ 

He could not tell her that it would That sainted sinner 
of whom he had reminded Mr Puddleham, though she 
had attamed to the joy of the Lord, — even she had never 
regamed the mirth of her young innocence There is a 
bloom on the flower which may rest there till the flower 
has utterly perished, if the handlmg of it be sufficiently 
dehcate, — but no care, nothmg that can be done by 
fnends on earth, or even by better friendship from above, 
can replace that when once displaced The sound of which 
the mother was thinking could never be heard agam from 
Carry Brattle’s voice ‘ If we could only get her home 
once more,’ said the Vicar, ‘ she might be a good daughter 
to you still ’ 

‘ I’d be a good mother to her, Mr Fenwick , — ^but Fm 
f.lnTiViYig he’U never have it so I never knew him to 
change on a thmg like that, Mr Fenwick He felt it that 
keenly, it nigh killed ’im Only that he took it out o’ 
hisself m thrashmg that wicked man, I a’most think he’d 
a’ died o’ it ’ 

Agam the Vicar drove to the Bald faced Stag, and agam 
he walked along the road and over the common He offered 
his arm to the old woman, but she wouldn’t accept it , 
nor would she upon any entreaty allow him to carry her 
bundle She assured him that his domg so would make her 
utterly wretched, and at last he gave up the pomt She 
declared that she suffered nothmg from fatigue, and that 
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her two miles’ walk would not be more than her Sunday 
journey to church and back But as she drew near to the 
house she became uneasy, and once asked to be allowed 
to pause for a moment ‘ May be, then, said she, ‘ after 
all, my girl ’d rather that I wouldn’t trouble her ’ He 
took her by the arm and led her along, and comforted her, — 
assurmg her that if she would take her child m her arms 
Carry would for the moment be m a heaven of happiness 
‘ Take her mto my arms, Mr Fenwick ? Why, — ^isn’t sUe 
m my very heart of hearts at this moment ’ And I won’t 
say not a word sharp to her , — ^not now, Mr Fenwick 
And why would I say sharp words at all ? I suppose she 
understands it all ’ 

‘ I think she does, Mrs Brattle ’ 

They had now reached the door, and the Vicar knocked 
Ho answer came at once , but such had been the case when 
he knocked before He had learned to understand that in 
such a household it might not be wise to admit all comers 
without consideration So he knocked agam, — and then 
agam But still there came no answer Then he tried 
the door, and found that it was locked ‘ May be she ’s 
seen me coming,’ said the mother, ‘ and now she won’t 
let me in * The Vicar then went round the cottage, and 
f oimd that the back door also was closed Then he looked 
in at one of the front wmdows, and became aware that no 
one was sitting, at least in the kitchen There was an 
upstairs room, but of that the window was closed 

‘ I begm to fear,’ he said, ‘ that neither of them is at 
home ’ 

At this moment he heard the voice of a woman calling 
to him from the door of the nearest cottage,— one of the 
two brick tenements which stood together, — and from 
her he learned that Mrs Burrows had gone into Devizes, 
and would not probably be home till the evening Then 
he asked after Carry, not mentionmg her name, but 
speaking of her as the young woman who lived with Mrs 
Burrows ‘Her young man come and took her up to 
Lon’on o’ Saturday,’ said the woman 
Fenwick heard the words, but Mrs Brattle did not hear 
them It did not occur to him not to believe the woman’s 
statement, and all his hopes about the poor creature were 
at once dashed to the ground His first feeling was no 
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doubt one of resentment, that she had broken her 
word to him She had said that she would not go 
withm a month without letting him know that she was 
going , and there is no fault, no vice, that strikes any of 
us so strongly as falsehood or injustice against ourselves 
And then the nature of the statement was so terrible ^ 
She had gone back into utter degradation and iniquity 
And who was the young man ’ As far as he could obtain 
a clue, through the information which had reached him 
from various sources, this young man must be the com- 
panion of the Grmder m the murder and robbery of 
Mr Trumbull ‘ She has gone away, Mrs Brattle,’ said he, 
with as sad a voice as ever a man used 

‘ And where be she gone to, IVIr Eenwick ’ Cannot I go 
arter her ’ ’ He Simply shook his head and took her by 
the arm to lead her away ‘ Do they know nothing of her, 
Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ She has gone away , probably to London We must 
think no more about her, Mrs Brattle — at any rate for the 
present I can only say that I am very, very sorry that 
I brought you here ’ 

The drive back to Bullhampton was very silent and 
very sad Mrs Brattle had before her the difficulty of 
explainmg her journey to her husband, together with the 
feeimg that the difficulty had been mcurred altogether 
for nothmg As for Fenwick, he was angry with himself 
for his own past enthusiasm about the girl After all,. 
Mr Chamberlame had shown himself to be the wiser man 
of the two He had declared it to be no good to take up 
special oases, and the Vicar as he drove himself home 
notified to himself his assent with the Prebendary’s 
doctrine The girl had gone off the moment she had 
ascertained that her friends were aware of her presence 
and situation What to her had been the kmdness of her 
clencal friend, or the stories brought to her from her early 
home, or the dirt and squalor of the life which she was 
leadmg ? The moment that there was a question of 
brmgmg her back to the decencies of the world, she 
escaped from her friends and hurried back to the pollution 
which, no doubt, had charms for her He had allowed 
himself to think that in spite of her impurity, she might 
again be almost pure, and this was his reward I Ho 
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deposited the poor woman at the spot at which he had 
taken her up, almost without a word, and then drove 
himself home with a heavy heart ‘ I believe it will be best 
to be like her father, and never to name her agam,’ said 
he to his wife 

‘ But what has she done. Prank ? ’ 

* Gone back to the life which I suppose she likes best 
Let us say no more about it, — at any rate for the present 
I’m sick at heart when I think of it ’ 

Mrs Brattle, when she got over the stile close to her own 
home, saw her husband standmg at the mill door Her 
heart sank withm her, if that could be said to smk which 
was already so low He did not move, but stood there 
with bus eyes fixed upon her She had hoped that she 
might get into the house unobserved *by him, and learn 
from Fanny what had taken place , but she felt so like 
a culprit that she hardly dared to enter the door Would 
it not be best to go to him at once, and ask his pardon for 
what she had done ? When he spoke to her, which he did 
at last, his voice was a relief to her ‘ Where hast been, 
Maggie ’ ’ he asked She went up to him, put her hand on 
the lappet of his coat and shook her head ‘ Best go in 
and sit easy, and hear what God sends,’ he said ‘ What ’s 
the use of scouring about the country here and there ’ ’ 

‘ There has been no use m it to-day, feyther,* she said 
‘ There arn’t no use m it, — ^not never,’ he said , and after 
that there was no more about it She went mto the house 
and handed the bundle to Fanny, and sat down on the 
bed and cried On the followmg mommg Frank Fenwick 
received the followmg letter — 


‘ London, Sunday 

* Honoured Sib, 

‘ I told you that I would wnte if it came as I was 
going away, but I’ve been forced to go without writing 
There was nothmg to wnte with at the cottage Mrs 
Burrows and me had words, and I thought as she would 
rob me, and perhaps worse She is a bad woman, and 
I could stand it no longer, so I just come up here, as there 
was nowhere else for me to find a place to lie down in 
I thought I’d just write and tell you, because of my word , 
but I know it isn’t no use 
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‘ I’d send my respects and love to father and mother, 
if I dared I did think of gomg over , but I know he’d 
kiU me, and so he ought I’d send my respects to Mxs 
Fenwick, only that I isn’t fit to name her , — and my love 
to sister Fanny I’ve come away here, and must just wait 
till I die 

‘ Yours humbly, and most unfortunate, 

‘ Caret 

‘ If it ’s any good to be sorry, nobody can be more sorry 
than me, and nobody more unhappy I did try to pray 
when you was gone, but it only made me more ashamedL 
if there was only anywhere to go to. I’d go * 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE BXTLL AT LOEINa 

Giimorb had told his fnend that he would do two 
thmgs, — that he would start ofi and travel for four or five 
years, and that he would pay a visit to Lonng Fenwick 
had advised him to do neither, but to stay at home and 
dig and say his prayers But in such emergencies no man 
takes his firiend’s advice , and when Mr Chamberlame had 
left him, Gilmore had made up his mmd that he would at 
any rate go to Lonng He went to church on the Sunday 
morning, and was half resolved to teU Mrs Fenwick of 
his purpose , but chance delayed her in the church, and 
he sauntered away home without havmg mentioned it 
He let half the next week pass by without stirring beyond 
his own ground During those three days he changed his 
mmd half a dozen times , but at last, on the Thursday, he 
had his portmanteau packed and started on his journey 
As he was preparmg to leave the house he wrote one Ime 
to Fenwick m pencil ‘ I am this moment off to Lonng 
— H G ’ This he left m the village as he drove through 
to the Westbury station 

He had formed no idea m his own mmd of any defimte 
purpose m gomg He did not know what he should do or 
what say when he got to Lonng He had told h i ms elf 
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a hundred times that any persecution of the girl on his 
part would be mean and unworthy of him And he was 
also aware that no condition in which a man could place 
himself was more open to contempt than that of a whining, 
pinmg, unsuccessful lover A man is bound to take 
a woman’s decision agamst him, bear it as he may, and 
say as little against it as possible He is bound to do so 
when he is convinced that a woman’s decision is final , 
and there can be no stronger proof of such finality than 
the fact that she has declared a preference for some other 
man All this Gilmore knew, but he would not divest 
himself of the idea that there might still be some turn in the 
wheel of fortune He had heard a vague rumour that 
Captain Marrable, his rival, was a very dangerous man 
His uncle was quite sure that the Captam’s father was 
thoroughly bad, and had thrown out hints against the son, 
which Gilmore in his anxiety magmfied tiU he felt con- 
vmced that the girl whom he loved with all his heart was 
going to throw herself into the arms of a thorough scamp 
Could he not do somethmg, if not for his own sake, then 
for hers ’ Might it not be possible for him to dehver her 
from her danger ’ What, if he should discover some great 
imquity , — ^would she not then m her gratitude be softened 
towards him ’ It was on the cards that this reprobate 
was married already, and was about to commit bigamy It 
was quite probable that such a man should be deeply in 
debt As for the fortune that had been left to him, Mr 
Ohamberlaine had already ascertained that that amounted 
to nothmg It had been consumed to the last shilling in 
paymg the joint debts of the father and son Men such as 
Mr Chamberlaine have sources of information which are 
marvellous to the mmds of those who are more secluded, 
and not the less marvellous because the information is 
mvariably false Gilmore in this way almost came to 
a conviction that Mary Lowther was about to sacrifice 
herself to a man utterly unworthy of her, and he taught 
himself, not to thmk, — but to believe it to be possible 
that he might save her Those who knew him would have 
said that he was the last man in the world to be earned 
away by a romantic notion , — but he had his own idea 
of romance as plainly developed m his mmd as was ever 
the case with a kmght of old, who went forth for the 
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relief of a distressed damsel If he could do anything 
towards saving her, he would do it, or try to do it, though 
he should be brought to rum m the attempt Might it not 
be that at last he would have the reward which other 
kmghts always attamed ’ The chance m his favour was 
doubtless small, but the world was nothmg to him without 
this chance 

He had never been at Lormg before, but he had learned 
the way He went to Chippenham and Swindon, and then 
by the tram to Lormg He had no very defimte plan 
formed for himself He rather thought that he wordd call 
at Miss Marrable’s house, — call if possible when Mary 
Lowther was not there, — and learn from the elder lady 
something of the facts of the case He had been well 
aware for many weeks past, from early days m the summer, 
that old Miss Marrable had been m favour of his claim 
He had heard too that there had been family quarrels 
among the Marrables, and a word had been dropped m 
his hearing by Mrs Fenwick, which had implied that Miss 
Marrable was by no means pleased with the match which 
her mece Mary Lowther was proposmg to herself Every- 
thing seemed to show that Captam Marrable was a most 
undesirable person 

When he reached the station at Lormg it was incumbent 
on him to go somewhither at once He must provide for 
himself for the mght He found two ommbuses at the 
station, and two mn servants competing with great ardour 
for his carpet bag There were the Dragon and the Bull 
fightmg for him The Bull m the Lowtown was commer- 
cial and prosperous The Dragon at UphiU was aristocratic, 
devoted to county purposes, and rather hard set to keep its 
jaws open and its tail fiymg Prospenty is always becom- 
mg more prosperous, and the allurements of the Bull 
prevailed ‘ Are you a gomg to rob the gent of his walise ’ ’ 
said the indignant Boots of the Bull as he rescued Mr 
Gilmore’s property from the hands of his natural enemy, 
as soon as he had secured the entrance of Mr Gilmore 
mto his own vehicle Had Mr Gilmore known that the 
Dragon was next door but one to Miss Marrable’s house, 
and that the Bull was nearly equally contiguous to that m 
which Captain Marrable was residmg, his choice probably 
would not have been altered In such oases, the kmght 
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who IS to be the deliverer desires above all things that he 
may be near to his enemy 

He was shown up to a bedroom, and then ushered into 
the commercial room of the house Lormg, though it 
does a very pretty trade as a small town, and now has for 
some years been regarded as a thriving place in its degree, 
IS not of such importance in the way of business as to 
support a commercial mn of the first class At such houses 
the commercial room is as much closed against the un 
initiated as is a first class club in London In such 
rooms a non commercial man would be almost as much 
astray as is a non-broker m Capel Court, or an attorney 
in a bar mess room At the Bull things were a little 
mixed The very fact that the words ‘ Commercial 
Room’ were pamted on the door proved to those who 
understood such matters that there was a doubt in the case 
They had no coffee room at the Bull, and strangers who 
came that way were of necessity shown into that in which 
the gentlemen of the road were wont to relax themselves 
Certam commercial laws are mamtamed in such apart- 
ments Cigars are not allowed before nine o’clock, except 
upon some distinct arrangement with the waiter There 
is not, as a rule, a regular daily commercial repast , but 
when three or more gentlemen dine together at five 
o’clock, the dinner becomes a commercial dinner, and the 
commercial laws as to wine, &c , are enforced, with more 
or less restriction as circumstances may seem to demand 
At the present time there was but one occupant of the 
chamber to greet Mr Gilmore when he entered, and this 
greetmg was made with all the full honours of commercial 
courtesy The commercial gentleman is of his nature 
greganous, and although he be exclusive to a strong 
degree, more so probably than almost any other man in 
regard to the sacred hour of dmner, when in the full glory 
of his eonfratermty, he will condescend, when the circum- 
stances of his profession have separated him from his 
professional brethren, to be festive with almost any gentle- 
man whom chance may throw in his way Mr Cockey 
had been alone for a whole day when Gilmore arrived, 
havmg reached Lonng just twenty-four hours in advance 
of our friend, and was contemplatmg the sadly dimimshed 
joys of a second solitary dmner at the Bull, when fortune 
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threw this stranger in his way The waiter, looking at the 
matter in a somewhat similar light, and aware that a 
combined meal would be for the advantage of aU parties 
very soon assisted Mr Cockey in making his arrangements 
for the evening Mr Gilmore would no doubt want to 
cone Dinner would be served at five o’clock Mr 
Cockey was going to dine, and Mr Gilmore, the waiter 
thought, would probably be glad to jom him Mr Cockey 
expressed himself as delighted, and would only be too 
happy Now men in love, let their case be ever so bad, 
must dme or die So much no doubt is not admitted by 
the chromclers of the old knights who went forth after 
their ladies , but the old chroniclers, if they soared some 
what higher than do those of the present day, are admitted 
to have been on the whole less circumstantially truthfuL 
Our knight was very sad at heart, and would have done 
accordmg to his prowess as much as any Orlando of them 
aU for the lady whom he loved, — but nevertheless he was 
an hungered , the mention of dinner was pleasant to him, 
and he accepted the jomt courtesies of Mr Cockey and 
the waiter with gratitude 

The codfish and beefsteak, though somewhat woolly and 
tough, were wholesome , and the pmt of sherry which at 
Mr Cookey’s suggestion was supphed to them, if not of 
itself wholesome, was innocent by reason of its dimensions 
Mr Cockey himself was pleasant and commumcative, and 
told Mr Gilmore a good deal about Lormg Our friend 
was afraid to ask any leadmg questions as to the persons 
in the place who interested himself, feelmg conscious that 
his own subject was one which would not bear touch from 
a rough hand He did at last venture to make mquiry 
about the clergyman of the pansh Mr Cockey, with 
some merriment at his own wit, declared that the church 
was a house of busmess at which he did not often call for 
orders Though he had been coming to Lormg now for 
four years, he had never heard anythmg of the clergyman , 
but the waiter no doubt would tell them Gilmore rather 
hesitated, and protested that he cared httle for the matter , 
but the waiter was called in and questioned, and was soon 
full of stones about old Mr Marrable He was a good 
sort of man in his way, the waiter thought, but not much of 
a preacher The people liked him because he never inter- 
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fered with them ‘He don’t go poking his nose into 
people’s ’ouses like some of ’em,’ said the waiter, who then 
began to tell of the pertmacity in that respect of a younger 
clergyman at UphiD Yes , Parson Marrable had a relation 
hvmgatUphiU, an old lady ‘No, not his grandmother ’ 
This was in answer to a ]oke on the part of Mr Cockey 
Nor yet a daughter The waiter thought she was some kind 
of a cousm, though he did not know what kind A very 
grand lady was IVIiss Marrable, according to his showmg, 
and much thought of by the quality There was a young 
lady living with her, though the waiter did not know the 
young lady’s name 

‘ Does the Rev Mr Marrable live alone ’ * asked 
Gilmore ‘ Well, yes , for the most part quite alone But 
just at present he had a visitor ’ Then the waiter told all 
that he knew about the Captam The most material part 
of this was that the Captam had returned from London 
that very evemng , — ^had come in by the Express while 
the two ‘ gents ’ were at dinner, and had been taken to 
the Lowtown parsonage by the Bull ’bus ‘ Quite the 
gentleman,’ was the Captam, accordmg to the waiter, and 
one of the ‘ handsomest gents as ever he’d set his eyes 

upon ' ‘ D him,’ said poor Harry Gilmore to himself 

Then he ventured upon another question Did the waiter 
know anything of Captam Marrabie’s father ? The 
waiter only knew that the Captain’s father was ‘ a military 
gent, and was high up in the army ’ From aU which the 
only information which Gdmore received was the fact 
that the match between Marrable and Mary Lowther had 
not as yet become the talk of the town After dinner 
Mr Cockey proposed a glass of toddy and a cigar, remarkmg 
that he would move a bill for dispensmg with the smokmg 
rule for that mght only, and to this also Gilmore assented 
Now that he was at JLormg he did not know what to do 
with himself better than drmkmg toddy with Mr Cockey 
Mr Cockey declared the bill to be carried nem con , 
and the cigars and toddy were produced Mi Cockey 
remarked that he had heard of Sir Gregory Marrable, 
of Dunripple Park He travelled in Warwickshire, and 
was m the habit, as he said, of fishmg up little facts Sir 
Gregory wasn’t much of a man, accordmg to his account 
The estate was small and, as Mr Cockey fancied, a little 
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out at elbows Mr Cockey thought it all very well to be 
a country gentleman and a ‘ barrow kmght,’ as he called 
it, as long as you had an estate to follow , but he thought 
very little of a title without plenty of stuff Commerce, 
accordmg to his notions, was the back bone of the nation , 
— and that the corps of travellmg commercial gentlemen 
was the back bone of trade, every child knew Mr Cockey 
became warm and friendly as he drank his toddy ‘ Now, 
I don’t know what you are, sir,’ said he 
‘ I’m not much of anythmg,’ said Gilmore 
‘ Perhaps not, sir Let that be as it may But a man, 
sir, that feels that he ’s one of the supports of the com 
mercial supremacy of this nation am’t got much reason 
to be ashamed of himself ’ 

‘ Not on that account, certainly ’ 

‘ Nor yet on no other account, as long as he *s true to his 
employers Now you talk of country gentlemen ’ 

‘ I didn’t talk of them,’ said Gilmore 
‘ WeU, — ^no, — you didn’t , but they do, you know 
What does a country gentleman know, and what does he 
do ’ What ’s the country the better of him ’ He ’unts, 
and he shoots, and he goes to bed with his skin full of 
wine, and then he gets up and he ’unts and he shoots agam, 
and ’as his skm full once more That ’s about all ’ 

‘ Sometimes he ’s a magistrate ’ 

‘ Yes, justices’ justice ^ we know all about that Put 
an old man in prison for a week because he looks into 
his ’ay field on a Sunday , or send a young one to the 
treadmill for two months because he knocks over a ’are ^ 
All them oases ought to be tried in the towns, and there 
should be beaks paid as there is in London I don’t see 
the good of a country gentleman Buying and sellmg , — 
that ’s what the world has to go by 
‘ They buy and sell land ’ 

* No , they don’t They buy a bit now and then when 
they’re screws, and they sell a bit now and then when the 
eating and dnnkmg has gone too fast But as for capital 
and investment, they know nothmg about it After all, 
they am’t getting above two-and-a half per cent for their 
money We all know what that must come to * 

Mr Cockey had been so mild before the pint of sherry 
and the glass of toddy, that Mr Gilmore was somewhat 
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dismayed by the change Mr Cockey, however, m his 
altered aspect seemed to be so much the less gracious, that 
Gilmore left him and strolled out into the town He 
ohmbed up the hill and walked round the church and 
looked up at the windows of Miss Marrable’s house, of 
which he had learned the site , but he had no adventure, 
saw nothmg that interested him, and at half past nine took 
himself wearily to bed 

That same day Captam Marrable had run down from 
London to Loimg laden with terrible news The money 
on which he had counted was all gone ^ ‘ What do you 
mean ^ * said his uncle , ‘have the lawyers been deceivmg 
you all through ? ’ 

‘ What is it to me ? ’ said the rumed man ‘ It is all 
gone They have satisfied me that nothmg more can be 
done ’ Parson John whistled with a long drawn note of 
wonder ‘ The people they were dealing with would be 
willmg enough to give up the money, but it ’s all gone 
It ’s spent, and there ’s no trace of it ’ 

‘ Poor fellow ’ * 

‘ I’ve seen my father, uncle John ’ 

‘ And what passed ’ ’ 

‘ I told him that he was a scoundrel, and then I left 
him I didn’t strike him ’ 

* I should hope not that, Walter ’ 

‘ I kept my hands off him , but when a man has ruined 
you as he has me, it doesn’t much matter who he is Your 
father and any other man are much the same to you then 
He was worn, and old, and pale, or I should have felled 
him to the ground * 

* And what will you do now ’ ’ 

‘ Just go to that heU upon earth on the other side of the 
globe There ’s nothmg else to be done Pve applied 
for extension of leave, and told them why ’ 

Nothmg more was said that night between the uncle 
and nephew, and no word had been spoken about Mary 
Lowther On the next mommg the breakfast at the 
parsonage passed by m silence Parson John had been 
thinking a good deal of Mary, but had resolved that it 
was best that he should hold his tongue for the present 
Prom the moment m which he had first heard of the 
engagement, he had made up his mmd that his nephew 
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and Mary Lowther would never be married Seemg what 
his nephew was, — or rather seeing that which he fancied 
his nephew to be, — ^he was sure that he would not sacrifice 
himself by such a marriage There was always a way out 
of thmgs, and Walter Marrable would be sure to find it 
The way out of it had been found now with a vengeance 
Immediately after breakfast the Captain took his hat 
without a word, and walked steadily up the hill to Uphill 
Lane As he passed the door of the Bull he saw, but took 
no notice of, a gentleman who was standmg under the 
covered entrance to the inn, and who had watched him 
commg out from the parsonage gate , but Gilmore, the 
moment that his eyes fell upon the Captam, declared to 
himself that that was his rival Captam Marrable walked 
straight up the hill and knocked at Miss Marrable*s door 
Was Miss Lowther at home ’ Of course Miss Lowther 
was at home at such an hour The girl said that Miss 
Mary was alone m the breakfast parlour Miss Marrable 
had already gone down to the kitchen Without waitmg 
for another word, he walked mto the little back room, and 
there he found his love ‘ Walter,* she said, ]umpmg up 
and runnmg to him , ‘ how good of you to come so soon ’ 
We didn’t expect you these two days * She had thrown 
herself into his arms, but, though he embraced her, he did 
not kiss her ‘ There is somethmg the matter ’ * she said 
‘ What IS it ? ’ As she spoke she drew away from him 
and looked up mto his face He smiled and shook his 
head, still holdmg her by the waist ‘ Tell me, Walter , 
I know there is somethmg wrong ’ 

‘ It IS only that dirty money My father has succeeded 
m gettmg it all ’ 

‘ All, Walter ? ’ said she, agam drawmg herself away 
‘ Every shiUmg,’ said he, droppmg his arm 
‘ That will be very bad ’ 

‘ Not a doubt of it I felt it just as you do ’ 

‘ And all our pretty plans are gone * 

‘ Yes , — all our pretty plans ’ 

‘ And what shall you do now ’ ’ 

‘ There is only one thmg I shall go to India agam 
Of course it is just the same to me as though I were told 
that sentence of death had gone against me , — only it will 
not be so soon over ’ 
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* Don’t say that, Walter ’ 

‘ Why not say it, my dear, when I feel it ’ ’ 

‘ But you don’t feel it I know it must be bad for you, 
but it IS not quite that I will not think that you have 
nothing left worth living for ’ 

^ I can’t ask you to go with me to that happy Paradise ’ 
‘ But I can ask you to take me,’ she said , — ‘ though 
perhaps it will be better that I should not ’ 

‘ My darling ’ — ^my own darlmg ’ ’ Then she came back 
to him and laid her head upon his shoulders, and lifted 
his hand till it came agam round her waist And he kissed 
her forehead, and smoothed her hair ‘ Swear to me,’ she 
said, ‘ that whatever happens you wiU not put me away 
from you ’ 

‘ Put you away, dearest ^ A man doesn’t put away the 
only morsel he has to keep him from starving But yet 
as I came up here this mornmg I resolved that I would put 
you away ’ 

‘ Walter ^ ’ 

‘ And even now I know that they will tell me that 
I should do so How can I take you out there to such a 
life as that without havmg the means of keepmg a house 
over your head ’ ’ 

‘ Officers do marry without fortunes ’ 

‘ Yes , — and what sort of a time do their wives have ? 
Oh, Mary my own, my own, my own ^ — ^it is very bad ^ 
You cannot understand it all at once, but it is very bad * 

‘ If it be better for you, Walter, * she said, again 

drawmg herself away 

‘ It is not that, and do not say that it is Let us at any 
rate trust each other ’ 

She gave heiself a little shake before she answered 
him ‘ I will trust you m everythmg , — as God is my ] udge, 
m everythmg What you tell me to do, I will do But, 
Walter, I will say one thing first I can look forward to 
nothmg but absolute misery in any life that will separate 
me from you I know the difference between comfort 
and discomfort in money matters, but all that is as a 
feather in the balance You are my god upon earth, and 
to you I must cling Whether you be away from me or 
with me, I must olmg to you the same If I am to be 
separated from you for a tune, I can do it with hope 
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If I am to be separated from you for ever, I shall still do 
so, — ^with despair And now I will trust you, and I will 
do whatever you tell me If you forbid me to call you mme 
any longer, — I will obey, and will never reproach you ’ 

‘ I wiU always be yours,’ he said, takmg her agam to his 
heart 

‘Then, dearest, you shall not find me wanting for 
anything you may ask of me Of course you can’t decide 
at present ’ 

‘ I have decided that I must go to India I have asked 
for the exchange ’ 

‘ Yes , — ^I understand , but about our marriage It 
may be that you should go out first I would not be un- 
maidenly, Walter , but remember this — ^the sooner the 
better, if I can be a comfort to you , — but I can bear any 
delay rather than be a clog upon you ’ 

Marrable, as he had walked up the hill, — and durmg all 
his thoughts, mdeed, since he had been convinced that the 
money was gone from him, — ^had been disposed to think 
that his duty to Mary required him to give her up He 
had asked her to be his wife when he believed his circum 
stances to be other than they were , and now he knew 
that the life he had to offer to her was one of extreme 
discomfort He had endeavoured to shake off any idea 
that as he must go back to India it would be more comfort- 
able for himself to return without than with a wife He 
wanted to make the sacnfice of himself, and had deter- 
mined that he would do so Now, at any rate for the 
moment, all his resolves were thrown to the wind Has own 
love was so strong and was so gratified by her love, that 
half his Eoiseiy was earned away in an enthusiasm of 
romantic devotion Let the worst come to the worst, the 
man that was so loved by such a woman could not be of 
all men the most roiserable 

He left the house, giving to her the charge of tellmg the 
bad news to Miss Marrable , and as he went he saw m the 
street before the house the man whom he had seen standmg 
an hour before imder the gateway of the inn And 
Gilmore saw him too, and weU knew where he had been. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE AUNT AND THE UNCLE 

Miss Maerablb heard the story of the Captain’s loss 
m perfect silence Mary told it craftily, with a smile on 
her face, as though she were but slightly affected by it, 
and did not thmk very much on the change it might affect 
in her plans and those of her lover ‘ He has been lU 
treated , has he not ^ ’ she said 

‘ Very badly treated I can’t understand it, but it 
seems to me that he has been most shamefully treated ’ 

‘ He tned to explam it all to me , but I don’t know that 
he succeeded ’ 

‘ Why did the lawyers deceive him ? * 

‘ I think he was a little rash there He took what they 
told him for more than it was worth There was some 
woman who said that she would resign her claim , but 
when they came to look mto it, she too had signed some 
papers and the money was all gone He could recover 
it from his father by law, only that his father has got 
nothing ’ 

‘ And that is to be the end of it * 

‘ That IS the end of our five thousand pounds,’ said Mary, 
forcmg a little laugh Miss Marrable for a few moments 
made no reply She sat fidgety m her seat, f eelmg that it 
was her duty to explam to Mary what must, m her opimon, 
be the mevitable result of this misfortune, and yet not 
knowing how to begm her task Mary was partly aware 
of what was commg, and had fortified herself to reject 
ah advice, to assert her right to do as she pleased with 
herself, and to protest that she oared nothmg for the 
prudent views of wordly mmded people But she was 
afraid of what was coming She knew that arguments 
would be used which she would find it very difficult to 
answer , and, although she had settled upon certam strong 
words which she would speak, she felt that she would be 
dnven at last to quarrel with her aunt On one thmg she 
was quite resolved Xothmg should mduce her to give up 
her engagement, — short of the expression of a wish to that 
effect horn Walter Marrable himself 
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‘ How will this afEect you, dear ’ * said Miss Marrable 
at last 

‘ I should have been a poor man’s wife any how Now 
I shall be the wife of a very poor man I suppose that will 
be the effect ’ 

‘ What will he do ^ * 

‘ He has, aunt, made up his mmd to go to India 
‘ Has he made up his mind to anythmg else ’ * 

‘ Of course, I know what you mean, aunt * 

‘ Why should you not know ’ I mean, that a man gomg 
out to India, and intendmg to live there as an officer on 
his pay, cannot be m want of a wife ’ 

‘ You speak of a wife as if she were the same as a 
coach and-four, or a box at the opera, — ^a sort of luxury 
for rich men Marriage, aunt, is hke death, common to 
aU’ 

‘ In our position m life, Mary, marriage cannot be made 
so common as to be undertaken without foresight for the 
morrow A poor gentleman is further removed from 
marriage than any other man ’ 

‘ One knows, of course, that there will be difficulties ’ 

‘ What I mean, Maiy, is, that you will have to give it 
up’ 

‘ Never, Aunt Sarah I shall never give it up * 

‘ Do you mean that you will marry him now, at once, 
and go out to India with him, as a dead weight round his 
neck ? ’ 

‘ I mean that he shall choose about that ’ 

‘ It IS for you to choose, Mary Don’t be angry I am 
bound to teU you what I think You can, of course, act 
as you please , but I think that you ought to listen to me 
He cannot go back from his engagement without laymg 
himself open to imputation of bad conduct ’ 

‘ Nor can I * 

‘ Pardon me, dear That depends, I thmk, upon what 
passes between you It is at any rate for you to propose 
the release to him, — ^not to jSx him with the burthen of 
proposmg it ’ Mary’s heart quailed as she heard this, but 
she did not show her f eelmg by any expression on her face 
‘ For a man, placed as he is, about to return to such a 
climate as that of India, with such work before him as 
I suppose men have there, — ^the burden of a wife, without 
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the means of mamtainmg her accordmg to his views of 
life and hers * 

‘ We have no views of life We know that we shall be 
poor ’ 

‘ It IS the old story of love and a cottage, — only under 
the most unfavourable circumstances A woman’s view 
of it IS, of course, different from that of a man He has 
seen more of the world, and knows better than she does 
what poverty and a wife and family mean ’ 

‘ There is no reason why we should be married at once » 

*A long engagement for you would be absolutely 
disastrous ’ 

‘ Of course, there is disaster,’ said Mary * The loss of 
Walter’s money is disastrous One has to put up with 
disaster But the worst of all disasters would be to be 
separated I can stand anythmg but that ’ 

‘ It seems to me, Mary, that withm the last few weeks 
your character has become altogether altered ’ 

‘ Of course it has * 

‘ You used to think so much more of other people than 
yourself ’ 

‘ Don’t I think of him, Aunt Sarah ? ’ 

‘ As of a thing of your own Two months ago you did 
not know him, and now you are a millstone round his 
neck ’ 

‘ I will never be a millstone round anybody’s neck,’ said 
Mary, walking out of the room She felt that her aunt 
had been very cruel to her, — ^had attacked her m her 
misery without mercy , and yet she knew that every word 
that had been uttered had been spoken in pure affection 
She did not beheve that her aunt’s chief purpose had been 
to save Walter from the fruits of an inprudent marriage 
Had she so believed, the words would have had more effect 
on her She saw, or thought that she saw, that her aunt 
was trymg to save herself against her own will, and at this 
she was mdignant She was determmed to persevere , and 
this endeavour to make her feel that her perseverance 
would be disastrous to the man she loved was, she thought, 
very cruel She stalked upstairs with unruffled demean- 
our , but when there, she threw herself on her bed and 
sobbed bitterly Could it be that it was her duty, for his 
sake, to tell him that the whole thmg should be at an end ’ 
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It was impossible for her to do so now, because she bad 
sworn to bun that sbe would be guided altogether by bim 
m bis present troubles Sbe must keep ber word to bim, 
whatever happened , but of this sbe was quite sure, — that 
if be should show the slightest sign of a wish to be free 
from bis engagement, sbe would make bun free— at once 
Sbe would make him free, and would never allow bersell 
to think for a moment that be bad been wrong Sbe bad 
told bun what her own feebngs were very plainly, — 
perhaps, in ber enthusiasm, too plainly, — and now be must 
judge for himself and for ber In respect to ber aunt, 
sbe would endeavour to avoid any further conversation on 
the subject till ber lover should have decided finally what 
would be best for both of them If be should choose to say 
that everytbmg between them should be over, sbe would 
acquiesce, — and aU the world should be over for ber at the 
same tune 

While this was gomg on m Uphill Lane something of the 
same kind was takmg place at the Lowtown Parsonage 
Parson John became aware that bis nephew bad been with 
the ladies at Uphill, and when the young man came m for 
lunch, be asked some question which introduced the 
subject * You’ve told them of this fresh trouble, no 
doubt ’ 

‘ I didn’t see Miss Marrable,’ said the Captam 

‘ I don’t know that Miss Marrable much signifies You 
haven’t asked Miss Marrable to be your wife ’ 

‘ I saw Mary, and I told ber ’ 

‘ I hope you made no bones about it ’ 

* I don’t know what you mean, sir * 

‘ I hope you told ber that you two bad bad your little 
game of play, like two children, and that there must be an 
end of it ’ 

‘ No , I didn’t tell ber that ’ 

* That ’s what you have got to tell ber m some kmd of 
language, and the sooner you do it the better Of course 
you can’t marry ber You couldn’t have done it if this 
money bad been all right, and it ’s out of the question now 
Bless my soul * bow you would bate each other before six 
months were over I can understand that for a strong 
fellow like you, when be ’s used to it, India may be a jolly 
place enough ’ 
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‘ It ’s a great deal more than I can understand ’ 

‘ But for a poor man with a wife and family , — oh dear ^ 
it must be very bad indeed And neither of you have 
ever been used to that kind of thing ’ 

‘ I have not,’ said the Captain 

‘ Nor has she That old lady up there is not rich, but 
she IS as proud as Lucifer, and always lives as though the 
whole place belonged to her She ’s a good manager, and 
she don’t run in debt , — but Mary Lowther knows no more 
of roughing it than a duchess ’ 

‘ I hope I may never have to teach her * 

‘ I trust you never may It *s a very bad lesson for 
a young man to have to teach a young woman Some 
women die in the learning Some won’t learn it at aU 
Others do, and become dirty and rough themselves Now, 
you are very particular about women ’ 

* I like to see them well turned out ’ 

‘ What would you think of your own wife, nursing 
perhaps a couple of babies, dressed nohow when she gets 
up in the morning, and gomg on in the same way till 
night ’ That ’s the kind of life with officers who marry 
on their pay I don’t say anything against it If the 
man likes it, — or rather if he ’s able to put up with it, — 
it may be all very well , but you couldn’t put up with it 
Mary ’s very nice now, but you’d come to be so sick of her, 
that you’d feel half like cutting her throat, — or your own ’ 

‘ It would be the latter for choice, sir ’ 

‘ I dare say it would But even that isn’t a pleasant 
thing to look forward to TU tell you the truth about it, 
my boy When you first came to me and told me that you 
were gomg to marry Mary Lowther, I knew it could not 
be It was no business of mine , but I knew it could not 
be Such engagements always get themselves broken off 
somehow Now and again there are a pair of fools who 
go through wifch it , — ^but for the most part it ’s a matter 
of kissmg and lovers’ vows for a week or two ’ 

‘ You seem to know all about it, Uncle John ’ 

‘ I haven’t lived to be seventy without knowing some- 
thmg, I suppose And now here you are without a shilling 
I dare say, if the truth were known, you’ve a few debts 
here and there ’ 

‘ 1 may owe three or four hundred pounds or so ’ 
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‘ As much as a year’s income , — and you talk of marrymg 
a girl without a farthing ’ 

‘ She has twelve hundred pounds * 

‘ Just enough to pay your own debts, and take you out 
to India, — so that you may start without a penny Is that 
the sort of career that will suit you, Walter ’ Can you 
trust yourself to that kind of thmg, with a wife under your 
arm ’ If you were a man of fortune, no doubt Mary would 
make a very nice wife , but, as it is , — yon must give it up ’ 

Whereupon Captain Marrable lit a pipe and took himself 
into the parson’s garden, thence into the stables and 
stable yard, and agam back to the garden, thmkmg of all 
this There was not a word spoken by Parson John which 
Walter did not know to be true He had already come to 
the conclusion that he must go out to India before he 
married As for marrymg Mary at once and taking her 
with him this wmter, that was impossible He must go 
and look about him , — and as he thought of this he was 
forced to acknowledge to himself that he regarded the 
delay as a reprieve The sooner the better had been 
Mary’s view with him Though he was loath enough 
to entertain the idea of givmg her up, he was obliged to 
confess that, like the condemned man, he desired a long 
day There was nothmg happy before him in the whole 
prospect of his life Of course he loved Mary He loved 
her very dearly He loved her so dearly, that to have 
her taken from him would be to have his heart plucked 
asunder So he swore to himself , — and yet he was m 
doubt whether it would not be better that his heart 
^should be plucked asunder, than that she should be 
made to live in accordance with those distasteful 
pictures which his uncle had drawn for him Of himself 
he would not thmk at all Everythmg must be bad for 
him What happmess could a man expect who had been 
misused, cheated, and ruined by his own father ? Eor 
himself it did not much matter what became of him , but 
he began to doubt whether for Mary’s sake it would not 
be well that they should be separated And then Mary 
had thrust upon him the whole responsibility of a decision I 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

MAEY LOWTHEB FEELS HEB WAY 

That afternoon there came down to the parsonage a 
note from Mary to the Captain, askmg her lover to meet 
her, and walk with her before dinner He met her, and 
they took their accustomed stroll along the towing path 
and into the fields Mary had thought much of her aunt’s 
words before the note was written, and had a fixed 
purpose of her own in view It was true enough that 
though she loved this man with all her heart and soul, so 
loved him that she could not look forward to life apart 
from him without seemg that such life would be a gieat 
blank, yet she was aware that she hardly knew him We 
are apt to suppose that love should follow personal 
acquamtance , and yet love at third sight is probably as 
common as any love at all, and it takes a great many sights 
before one human bemg can know another Years are 
wanted to make a friendship, but days suffice for men and 
women to get mamed Mary was, after a fashion, aware 
that she had been too quick in givmg away her heart, and 
that now, when the gift had been made m full, it became 
her busmess to learn what sort of man was he to whom she 
had given it And it was not only his nature as it affected 
her, but his nature as it affected himself that she must 
study She did not doubt but that he was good, and true, 
and noble minded , but it might be possible that a man 
good, true, and noble-minded, might have lived with so 
many mdulgenoes around him as to be unable to achieve 
the constancy of heart which would be necessary for such 
a life as that which would be now before them if they 
mamed She had told him that he should decide for 
himself and for her also, — ^thus throwing upon him the 
responsibihty, and throwmg upon him also, very probably, 
the necessity of a sacnfioe She had meant to be generous 
and trustmg , but it might be that of all courses that which 
she had adopted was the least generous In order that she 
might put this wrong right, if there were a wrong, she had 
asked him to come and walk with her They met at the 
usual spot, and she put her hand through his arm with her 
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accustomed smile, leamng upon him somewhat heavily 
for a mmute, as girls do when they want to show that they 
claim the arm that they lean on as their own 
‘ Have you told Parson John ? ’ said Mary 
‘ Oh, yes ’ 

‘ And what does he say ’ ’ 

‘Just what a crabbed, crafty, selfish old bachelor of 
seventy would be sure to say ’ 

‘ You mean that he has told you to give up all idea of 
comfortmg yourself with a wife ’ 

‘ Just that * 

‘ And Aunt Sarah has been saymg exactly the same to 
me You can’t think how eloquent Aunt Sarah has been 
And her energy has quite surprised me ’ 

‘ I don’t think Aunt Sarah was ever much of a fnend 
of mine,’ said the Captam 

‘ Not in the way of matrimony , in other respects she 
approves of you highly, and is rather proud of you as 
a Marrable If you were only heir to the title, or somethmg 
of that kind, she would think you the finest fellow going ’ 
‘ I wish I could gratify her, with all my heart * 

‘ She IS such a dear old creature ^ You don’t know her 
in the least, Walter I am told she was ever so pretty 
when she was a girl , but she had no fortune of her own 
at that time, and she didn’t care to marry beneath her 
position You mustn’t abuse her ’ 

‘ I’ve not abused her ’ 

‘ What she has been saying I am sure is very true , and 
I dare say Parson John has been saying the same thing ’ 

‘ If she has caused you to change your mmd, say so at 
once, Mary I shan’t complam ’ 

Mary pressed his arm involuntarily, and loved him so 
dearly for the little burst of wrath Was it really true 
that he, too, had set his heart upon it ? — ^that all that the 
crafty old uncle had said had been of no avail ? — ^that he 
also loved so well that he was willmg to change the whole 
course of his life and become another person for the sake 
of her ^ If it were so, she would not say a word that could 
by possiDility make him think that she was afraid She 
would feel her way carefully, so that he might not be led 
by a chance phrase to imagme that what she was about 
to say was said on her own behalf She would be very 
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careful, but at the same time she would be so explicit 
that there should be no doubt on his mind but that he had 
her full permission to retire from the engagement if he 
thought it best to do so She was quite ready to share 
the buithens of life with him, let them be what they might , 
but she would not be a mill stone round his neck At any 
rate, he should not be weighted with the mill stone, if he 
himself looked upon a loving v ife m that light 

‘ She has not caused me to change my mmd at all, 
Walter Of course I know that all this is very serious 
I knew that without Aunt Sarah’s tellmg me After aU, 
Aunt Sarah can’t be so wise as you ought to be, who have 
seen India and who know it well ’ 

‘ India is not a nice place to live in — especially for 
women ’ 

‘ I don’t know that Lormg is very nice , — but one has 
to take that as it comes Of course it would be nicer if you 
could live at home and have plenty of money I wish 
I had a fortune of my own I never cared for it before, 
but I do now * 

‘ Thmgs don’t come by wishing, Mary ’ 

‘ No , but things do come by resolving and struggling 
I have no doubt but that you will live yet to do something 
and to be somebody I have that faith in you But I can 
well understand that a wife may be a great impediment m 
your way * 

‘ I don’t want to think of myself at all ’ 

* But you must thmk of yourself For a woman, after 
all, it doesn’t matter much She isn’t expected to do 
anythmg particular A man of course must look to his 
own career, and take care that he does nothing to mar it ’ 

‘ I don’t quite understand what you’re drivmg at,’ said 
the Captam 

‘ Well , — I’m drivmg at this that I thmk that you are 
bound to decide upon domg that which you feel to be 
wisest without reference to my feelmgs Of course I love 
you better than anything in the world I can’t be so false 
as to say it isn’t so Indeed, to tell the truth, I don’t know 
that I really ever loved anybody else But if it is proper 
that we should be separated, I shall get over it, — ^in a way ’ 

* You mean you’d marry somebody else in the process 
of time * 
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‘ No, Walter , I don’t mean that Women shouldn’t 
make protestations , but I don’t think I ever should But 
a woman can live and get on very well without bemg 
married, and I should always have you in my heart, and 
I should try to comfort myself with remembering that you 
had loved me ’ 

‘ I am quite sure that I shall never marry anyone else,’ 
said the Captain 

‘ You know what I’m driving at now , — eh, Walter ’ ’ 

‘ Partly ’ 

‘ I want you to know wholly I told you this morning 
that I should leave it to you to decide I still say the 
same I consider myself for the present as much bound 
to obey you as though I were your wife already But after 
saying that, and after hearing Aunt Mary’s sermon, I felt 
that I ought to make you understand that I am quite 
aware that it may be impossible for you to keep to your 
engagement You understand all that better than I do 
Our engagement was made when you thought you had 
money, and even then you felt that there was little 
enough ’ 

‘ It was very little ’ 

‘ And now there is none I don’t profess to be afraid 
of poverty myself, because I don’t quite know what it 
means ’ 

‘ It means something very unpleasant ’ 

‘ No doubt , and it would be unpleasant to be parted , — 
wouldn’t it ? ’ 

‘ It would be horrible ’ 

She pressed his arm agam as she went on ‘ You must 
judge between the two What I want you to understand 
IS this, that whatever you may judge to be right and best, 
I will agree to it, and will thmk that it is right and best 
If you say that we will get ourselves married and try it, 
I shall feel that not to get ourselves married and not to try 
it IS a manifest impossibihty , and if you say that we 
should be wrong to get married and try it, then I will feel 
that to have done so was quite a manifest impossibihty.* 

‘ Mary,* said he, ‘ you’re an angel ’ 

* No , but I’m a woman who loves well enough to be 
determined not to hurt the man she loves if she can help it ’ 

‘ There is one thmg on which I thmk we must decide * 
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‘ What IS that ’ ’ 

* I must at any rate go out before we are mamed * 
Mary Lowther felt this to be a decision in her favour, — ^to 
be a decision which for the time made her happy and 
light hearted She had so dreaded a positive and perma- 
nent separation, that the delay seemed to her to be hardly 
an evil 


CHAPTER XXXII 

MR GTEMORE’S success 

Harry Gilmore, the prosperous country gentleman, 
the county magistrate, the man of acres, the nephew of 
Mr Chamberlame, respected by all who knew him, — ^with 
the single exception of the Marquis of Trowbridge, — ^was 
now so much reduced that he felt himself to be an inferior 
being to Mr Cockey, with whom he breakfasted He had 
come to Lonng, and now he was there he did not know 
what to do with himself He had come there, in truth, 
not because he reaUy thought he could do any good, but 
driven out of his home by sheer misery He was a man 
altogether upset, and vergmg on to a species of insamty 
He was so uneasy in his mind that he could read nothmg 
He was half ashamed of bemg looked at by those who knew 
him , and had felt some relief m the society of Mr Cockey 
tiH Mr Cockey had become jovial with wme, simply 
because Mr Cockey was so poor a creature that he felt no 
fear of him But as he had come to Lonng, it was necessary 
that he should do somethmg He could not come to Lonng 
and go back again without saying a word to anybody 
Fenwick would ask him questions, and the truth would 
come out There came upon him this morning an idea 
that he would not go back home , — ^that he would leave 
Lormg and go away without givmg any reason to any one. 
He was his own master No one would be mjured by 
anj^thmg that he might do He had a right to spend his 
income as he pleased Everythmg was distasteful that 
remmded him of BuUhampton But stdl he knew that 
this was no more than a madman’s idea , — ^that it wotdd 
ill become him so to act He had duties to perform, and 
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he must perform them, let them be ever so distasteful 
It was only an idea, made to be rejected , but, neverthe 
less, he thought of it 

To do somethmg, however, was incumbent on him 
After breakfast he sauntered up the hiU and saw Captam 
Marrable enter the house m which Mary Lowther lived 
He felt thoroughly ashamed of himself m thus creepmg 
about, and spymg thmgs out, — and, m truth, he had not 
intended thus to watch his rival He wandered into the 
churchyard, sat there sometime on the tombstones, and 
then again went down to the inn Mr Cockey was gomg 
to Gloucester by an afternoon tram, and mvited him to 
jom an early dinner at two He assented, though by this 
time he had come to hate Mr Cockey Mr Cockey 
assumed an air of superiority, and gave his opinions about 
matters political and social as though his companions were 
considerably below him m mteUigence and general inf orma 
tion He dictated to poor Gilmore, and laid down the law 
as to eatmg onions with beefsteaks m a manner that was 
quite offensive Nevertheless, the unfortunate man bore 
with his tormentor, and felt desolate when he was left 
alone in the commercial room, Cockey havmg gone out to 
complete his last round of visits to his customers ‘ Orders 
first and money afterwards,’ Cockey had said, and Cockey 
had now gone out to look after his money 

Gilmore sat for some half hour helpless over the fire , 
and then starting up, snatched his hat, and burned out 
of the house He walked as quickly as he could up the hill, 
and rang the beU at Miss Marrable’s house Had he been 
there ten minutes sooner, he would have seen Mary 
Lowther tnpping down the side path to meet her lover 
He rang the bell, and m a few mmutes found himself m 
Miss Marrable’s drawuig room He had asked for Miss 
Marrable, had given his name, and had been shown 
upstairs There he remamed alone for a few mmutes 
which seemed to him to be mtermmable Durmg these 
minutes Miss Marrable was standmg m her little parlour 
downstairs, trymg to think what she would say to Mr 
Gilmore, — ^trymg also to thmk why Mr Gihnore should 
have come to Lormg 

After a few words of greetmg Miss Man able said that 
Miss Lowther was out walkmg ‘She will be very glad. 
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Pm sure, to hear good news from her friends at Bull. 
hampton ’ 

‘ They’re all very well,’ said Mr Gilmore 

* I’ve heard a great deal of Mr Fenwick,’ said Miss 
Marrable , * so much that I seem almost to be acquainted 
with him ’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Mr Gilmore 

‘ Your parish has become painfully known to the public 
by that horrible murder,’ said Miss Marrable 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ said Mr Gilmore 

* I fear that they will hardly catch the perpetrator of it,’ 
said Miss Marrable 

* I fear not,’ said Mr Gilmore 

At this period of the conversation Miss Marrable found 
herself in great difficulty If anythmg was to be said about 
Mary Lowther, she could not begin to say it She had 
heard a great deal in favour of Mr Gilmore Mrs Fenwick 
had written to her about the man , and Mary, though she 
would not love him, had always spoken very highly of his 
qualities She knew well that he Had gone through Oxford 
with credit, that he was a reading man, — so reputed, that 
he was a magistrate, and in ail respects a gentleman 
Indeed, she had formed an idea of him as quite a pearl 
among men Now that she saw him, she could not repress 
a feelmg of disappomtment He was badly dressed, and 
bore a sad, depressed, downtrodden aspect His whole 
appearance was what the world now calls seedy And he 
seemed to be almost unable to speak Miss Marrable 
knew that Mr Gilmore was a man disappomted in his love, 
but she did not conceive that love had done him all these 
injuries Love, however, had done them all ‘ Are you 
going to stay long in this neighbourhood ’ ’ asked Miss 
Marrable, almost m despair for a subject 

Then the man’s mouth was opened ‘ No , I suppose 
not,’ he said ‘ I don’t know what should keep me here, 
and I hardly know why Fm come Of course you have 
heard of my suit to your niece ’ Miss Marrable bowed her 
courtly little head in token of assent * When Miss 
Lowther left us, she gave me some hope that I might be 
successful At least, she consented that I should ask her 
once more She has now written to teU me that she is 
engaged to her cousm ’ 
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‘ There is something of the kmd,’ said Miss Marrable 
‘ Somethmg of the kind ’ I suppose it is settled , 
isn’t it ’ ’ 

Miss Marrable was a sensible woman, one not easily led 
away by appearances Nevertheless, it is probable that 
had Mr Gilmore been less lugubrious, more sleek, less 
‘seedy,’ she would have been more prone than she now 
was to have made instant use of Captain Marrable’s loss 
of fortune on behalf of this other suitor She would 
immediately have felt that perhaps somethmg might be 
done, and she would have been tempted to tell him the 
whole story openly As it was she could not so sympathise 
with the man before her, as to take him mto her confidence 
No doubt he was Mr Gilmore, the favoured friend of the 
Fenwicks, the owner of the Privets, and the mpu of whom 
Mary had often said that there was no fault to be found 
with him But there was nothing bright about him, and 
she did not know how to encourage him as a lover ‘ As 
Mary has told you,* she said, ‘ I suppose there can be no 
harm in my repeatmg that they are engaged,’ said Miss 
Marrable 

‘ Of course they are I am aware of that I believe the 
gentleman is related to you ’ 

‘ He IS a cousin, — ^not very near ’ 

‘ And I suppose he has your good will ’ ’ 

‘ As to that, Mr Gilmore, I don’t know that I can do any 
good by speaking Young ladies in these days don’t many 
m accordance with the wishes of their old aunts * 

‘ But Miss Lowther thinks so much of you * I don’t 
want to ask any questions that ought not to be asked 
If this match is so settled that it must go on, why there ’s 
an end of it I’ll just tell you the truth openly, Miaa 
Marrable I have loved, — I do love your mece with all my 
heart When I received her letter it upset me altogether, 
and every hour smce has made the feelmg worse I have 
come here just to learn whether there may still possibly 
be a chance You will not quarrel with me because I have 
loved her so well ’ ’ 

‘ Indeed no,’ said Miss Marrable, whose heart was 
gradually becommg soft, and who was learmng to forget 
the mud on Mr Gihnore’s boots and trousers 

‘ I heard that Captam Marrable was, — at any rate, not 
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a very rich man , that he could hardly afford to marry his 
cousin I did hear, also that the match might m other 
respects not be suitable ’ 

‘ There is no other objection, Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ It is the case. Miss Marrable, that these thmgs some- 
times come on suddenly and go off suddenly I won’t 
deny that if I could have gamed Miss Lowther’s heart 
without the mterference of any interloper, it would have 
been to me a bnghter joy than anythmg that can now be 
possible A man cannot be proud of his position who 
seeks to win a woman who owns a preference for another 
man ’ Miss Marrable’s heart had now become very soft, 
and she began to perceive, of her own knowledge, that 
Mr Gilmore was at any rate a gentleman ‘ But I would 
take her in any way that I could get her Perhaps — ^that 
is to say, it might be- — ’ And then he stopped 
Should she tell him everythmg 1 She had a strong idea 
that it was her first duty to be true to her own sex and 
to her own niece But were she to tell the man the whole 
story it would do her mece no harm She still beheved 
that the match with Captam Marrable must be broken 
off Even were this done it would be very long, she 
thought, before Mary would brmg herself to listen with 
patience to another suitor But of course it would be 
best for them all that this episode m Mary’s life should be 
forgotten and put out of sight as soon as possible Had 
not this dangerous captam come up, Mary, no doubt, — so 
thought Miss Marrable, — would at last have complied with 
her fiiend’s advice, and have accepted a mamage which 
was m all respects advantageous If the episode could 
only get itself forgotten and put out of sight, she might do 
so stilL But there must be delay Miss Marrable, after 
waiting for half a minute to consider, determined that she 
would tell him somethmg ‘ No doubt,’ she said, * Captam 
Marrable’s income is so small that the match is one that 
Mary’s friends cannot approve 

‘ i don’t think much of money,’ he said 
‘ Still it is essential to comfort, Mr Gilmore 
‘ What I mean to say is, that I am the last man in 
the world to insist upon that kmd of thmg, or to 
appear to tnumph because my income is larger than 
another man’s ’ Miss Marrable was now quite sure that 
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Mr Gilmore was a gentleman ‘ But if the match is to 
be broken off ’ 

* I cannot say that it wiU be broken off ’ 

‘ But it may be ’ ’ 

‘ Certainly it is possible There are difficulties which 
may necessarily separate them * 

‘ If it be so, my feelmgs will be the same as they have 
always been smce I first knew her That is all that I have 
got to say ’ 

Then she told him pretty nearly everythmg She said 
nothing of the money which Walter Marrable would have 
mhented had it not been for Colonel Marrable’ s iniquity , 
but she did tell him that the young people would have no 
income except the Captam’s pay, and poor Mary’s little 
fifty pounds a-year , and she went on to explam that, as 
far as she was concerned, and as far as her cousm the 
clergyman was concerned, everythmg would be done to 
prevent a marriage so disastrous as that in question, and 
the prospect of a life with so little of allurement as that 
of the wife of a poor soldier in India At the same time 
she bade him remember that Mary Lowther was a girl 
very apt to follow her own judgment, and that she was foi 
the present absolutely devoted to her cousm ‘ I think 
it will be broken off,’ she said ‘ That is my opimon 
I don’t think it can go on But it is he that will do it , 
and for a time she wdl suffer greatly ’ 

‘ Then I will wait,’ said Mr Gilmore ‘ I will go home, 
and wait agam If there be a chance, I can live and hope ’ 
‘ God grant that you may not hope in vam ^ ’ 

‘ I would do my best to make her happy I will leave 
you now, and am very thankful for your kindness There 
would be no good m my seemg Mary ? ’ 

‘ I think not, Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ I suppose not She would only feel that I was teasing 
her You wiU not tell her of my bemg here, I suppose V 
‘ It would do no good, I think ’ 

‘ None m the least m just go home and wait If there 

should be anythmg to tell me ’ 

‘ If the match be broken off, I will take care that you 
ehftll hear it I will write to Janet Fenwick. I know that 
she IS your friend ’ 

Then Mr Gilmore left the house, descended the hill 
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without seeing Mary, packed up his things, and returned 
by the night train to Westbury At seven o’clock in the 
morning he reached home in a Westbury gig, very cold, 
but upon the whole, a much more comfortable man than 
when he had left it He had almost brought himself to 
think that even yet he would succeed at last 


CHAPTER XXXin 

W AiBiSi WjElLIi 

Cheistmas came, and a month beyond Christmas, and 
by the end of January Captain Marrable and Miss Lowther 
had agreed to regard all their autumn work as null and 
void, — ^to look back upon the love making as a thmg that 
had not been, and to part as friends Both of them suffered 
much in this arrangement, — ^the man being the louder in 
his objurgations which he made against his ill fortune, 
and in his assurances to himself and others that he was 
rumed for life And, indeed, no man could have been 
much more unhappy than was Walter Marrable in these 
days To him was added the trouble, which he did not 
endeavour to hide from himself or Mary, that all this 
misery came to him from his own father Before the end 
of November, sundry renewed efforts were made to save 
a portion of the money, and the lawyers descended so low 
as to make an offer to take £2000 They might have 
saved themselves the humiliation, for neither £2000 nor 
£200 could have been made to be forthcoming Walter 
Marrable, when the time came, was painfully anxious to 
fight somebody , but he was told very clearly by Messrs 
Block and Curling, that there was nobody whom he could 
fight but his father, and that even by fighting his father, 
he would never obtain a penny ‘ My belief,’ said Mr 
Curling, ‘ IS, that you could put your father in prison, but 
that probably is not your object ’ Marrable was forced 
to own that that was not his object , but he did so in a 
tone which seemed to imply that a prison, were it even for 
life, would be the best place for his father Block and 
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Curling had been solicitors to the Marrables for ever so 
many years , and though they did not personally love the 
Colonel, they had a professional feeling that the blackness 
of a black sheep of a family should not be made public, at 
any rate by the family itself or by the family solicitors 
Almost every family has a black sheep, and it is the 
especial duty of a family sohcitor to keep the family black 
sheep from being dragged into the front and visible ranks 
of the family The Captam had been fatally wrong in 
sigmng the paper which he had signed, and must take the 
consequences * I don’t think, Captam Marrable, that 
you would save yourself in any way by proceeding against 
the Colonel,’ said Mr Cuiling * I have not the slightest 
intention of proceeding against him,’ said the Captain, 
m great dudgeon, — and then he left the office and shook 
the dust off his feet, as against Block and Curling as well 
as against his father 

After this, — immediately after it, — he had one other 
interview with his father As he told his uncle, the devil 
prompted him to go down to Portsmouth to see the man 
to whom his interests should have been dearer than to all 
the world beside, and who had robbed him so ruthlessly 
There was nothmg to be gained by such a visit Neither 
money nor counsel, nor even consolation would be forth 
commg from Colonel Marrable Probably Walter Marrable 
felt in his anger that it would be unjust that his father 
should escape without a word to remmd him from his son’s 
mouth of all that he had done for his son The Colonel 
held some staff office at Portsmouth, and his son came 
upon him m his lodgings one evenmg as he was dressmg 
to go out to dmner ‘ Is that you, Walter ? ’ said the 
battered old reprobate, appearing at the door of his bed- 
room , ‘ I am very glad to see you ’ 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ said the son 

‘ Well , — ^what would you have me say ? If you’ll only 
behave decently, I shall be glad to see you ’ 

‘ You’ve given me an example in that way, sir , have 
you not ? Secency indeed ^ ’ 

‘ Now, Walter, if you’re going to talk about that horrid 
money, I tell you at once, that I won’t listen to you ’ 

‘ That ’s kmd of you, sir ’ 

‘ I’ve been unfortunate As soon as I can repay it, or 
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a part of it, I will Since you’ve been back. I’ve done 
everything in my power to get a portion of it for you, — and 
should have got it, but for those stupid people in Bedford 
Row After all, the money ought to have been mine, and 
that ’s what I suppose you felt when you enabled me to 
draw it ’ 

‘ By heavens, that ’s cool ’ ’ 

‘ I mean to be cool , — Fm always cool The cab will be 
here to take me to dinner m a very few minutes I hope 
you will not think I am running away from you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mean you to go tiU you’ve heard what I’ve got 
to say,’ said the Captam 

‘ Then, pray say it quickly ’ Upon this, the Colonel 
stood still and faced his son , not exactly with a look of 
anger, but assummg an appearance as though he were the 
person injured He was a thm old man, who wore padded 
coats, and pamted his beard and his eyebrows, and had 
false teeth and who, m spite of chrome absence of means, 
always was possessed of clothes apparently just new from 
the hands of a West-end tailor He was one of those men 
who, through their long, useless, ill flavoured lives, always 
contrive to live well, to eat and drink of the best, to lie 
softly, and to go about in purple and fine linen, — and yet, 
never have any money Among a certam set Colonel 
Marrable, though weU known, was still popular He was 
good tempered, well mannered spnghtly in conversation, 
ana had not a scruple m the world He was over seventy, 
had lived hard, and must have known that there was not 
much more of it for him But yet he had no qualms, and 
no fears It may be doubted whether he knew that he was 
a bad man, — ^he, than whom you could find none worse 
though you were to search the country from one end to 
another To lie, to steal, — ^not out of tills or pockets, 
because he knew the danger , to cheat — ^not at the card 
table, because he had never come in the way of learmng 
the lesson , to mdulge every passion, though the cost to 
others might be rum lor life , to know no gods but his 
own bodily senses, and no duty but that which he owed 
to those gods , to eat all, and produce nothmg , to love 
no one but himseH , to have learned nothmg but how to 
sit at table like a gentleman , to care not at all for his 
country, or even his profession, to have no creed no 
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party, no friend, no conscience, to be troubled with 
nothing that touched his heart , — such had been, was, and 
was to be the life of Colonel Marrable Perhaps it was 
accounted to him as a merit by some that he did not quad 
at any coming fate When his doctor warned him that he 
must go soon, unless he would refrain from this and that 
and the other, — so wordmg his caution that the Colonel 
could not but know and did know, that let him refram as 
he would he must go soon, — he resolved that he would 
refram, thinkmg that the charms of his wretched life were 
sweet enough to be worth such sacrifice , but m no other 
respect did the caution affect hun He never asked 
himseff whether he had aught even to regret before he 
died, or to fear afterwards 

There are many Colonel Marrables about in the world, 
known well to be so at clubs, in drawmg-rooms, and by 
the tradesmen who supply them Men give them dinners 
and women smile upon them The best of coats and boots 
are supphed to them They never lack cigars nor cham- 
pagne They have horses to nde, and servants to wait 
upon them more obsequious than the servants of other 
people And men will lend them money too, — ^well 
knowing that there is no chance of repayment Now and 
then one hears a homd tale of some young girl who 
surrenders herself to such a one, absolutely for love * 
Upon the whole the Colonel Marrables are popular It is 
hard to follow such a man quite to the end and to ascertam 
whether or no he does go out softly at last, like the snuff of 
a candle, — ^]ust with a little stmk 

‘ I will say it as quickly as I can,’ said the Captam 
‘I can gam nothmg I hiow by staying here m your 
company ’ 

‘ Not while you are so very uncivil ’ 

‘ Civil, indeed ’ I have to day made up my mind, not 
for your sake, but for that of the family, that I will not 
prosecute you as a criminal for the gross robbery which 
you have perpetrated ’ 

‘ That is nonsense, Walter, and you know it as well as 
Ido’ 

‘ I am going back to India m a few weeks, and I trust 
I may never be called upon to see you agam I will not, 
if I can help it It may be a toss-up which of us may die 
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first, but this will be our last meeting I hope you may 
remember on your death bed that you have utterly ruined 
your son in every relation of life I was engaged to marry 
a girl, — whom I loved , but it is all over, because of you ’ 

‘ I had heard of that, Walter, and I really congratulate 
you on your escape ’ 

‘ I can’t strike you ’ 

‘ No , don’t do that * 

‘ Because of your age, and because you are my father 
I suppose you have no heart, and that I cannot make you 
feel it ’ 

* My dear boy, I have an appetite, and I must go and 
satisfy it ’ So saymg the Colonel escaped, and the Captain 
allowed his father to make his way down the stairs and 
mto the cab before he followed 

Though he had thus spoken to his father of his blasted 
hopes in regard to Mary Lowfcher, he had not as yet 
signified his consent to the measure by which their engage 
ment was to be brought altogether to an end The ques 
tion had come to be discussed widely among their friends, 
as is the custom with such questions in such circum 
stances, and Mary had been told from all sides that 
she was bound to give it up, — that she was bound to 
give it up for her own sake, and more especially for 
his , that the engagement, if contmued, would never 
lead to a marriage, and that it would m the mean 
time be absolutely rumous to her, — and to him Parson 
John came up and spoke to her with a strength for 
which she had not hitherto given Parson John credit 
Her Aunt Sarah was very gentle with her, but never veered 
from her opmion that the engagement must of necessity 
be abandoned Mr Fenwick wrote to her a letter full of 
love and advice, and Mrs Fenwick made a journey to 
Lormg to discuss the matter with her The discussion 
between them was very long ‘ If you are saymg this on 
my account,’ said Mary, ‘ it is quite useless ’ 

* On what other account ’ Mr Gilmore ? Indeed, 
mdeed, I am not thmkmg of him He is out of my mind 
altogether T say it because I know it is impossible that 
you and your cousin should be married, and because such 
an engagement is destructive to both the parties ’ 

‘ For myself,’ said Mary, ‘ it can make no difference ’ 
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* It will make the greatest difference It would wear you 
to pieces with a deferred hope There is nothing so killmg, 
so terrible, so much to be avoided And then for him ’ — 
How is a man, thrown about on the world as he will be, to 
live in such a condition ’ ’ 

The upshot of it all was that Mary wrote a letter to her 
cousin proposing to surrender her engagement, and 
declarmg that it would be best for them both that he ^ould 
agree to accept her surrender That plan which she had 
adopted before, of leaving all the responsibility to him, 
would not suffice She had come to perceive durmg these 
weary discussions that if a way out of his bondage was to 
be given to Walter Marrable it must come from her action 
and not from his She had intended to be generous when 
she left everything to him , but it was explamed to her, 
both by her aunt and Mrs Fenwick, that her generosity 
was of a kind which he could not use It was for her to 
take the responsibility upon herself , it was for her to make 
the move , it was, m short, for her to say that the engage 
ment should be over 

The very day that Mrs Fenwick left her she wrote the 
letter, and Captain Marrable had it m his pocket when he 
went down to bid a last farewell to his father It had been 
a sad, weary, tear laden performance, — ^the wntmg of that 
letter She had resolved that no sign of a tear should be 
on the paper, and she had rubbed the moisture away from 
her eyes a dozen times during the work lest it should fall 
There was but little of intended pathos m it , there were 
no expressions of love till she told him at the end that she 
would always love him dearly , there was no repimng, — ^no 
mention of her own misery She used all the arguments 
which others had used to her, and then drew her conclusion 
She remembered that were she to tell him that she would 
still be true to him, she would m fact be askmg for some 
such pledge back from him , and she said not a word of any 
such constancy on her own part It was best for both of 
them that the engagement should be broken off, and, 
therefore, broken off it was, and should be now and for 
ever That was the upshot of Mairy Lowther’s letter 

Captain Marrable when he received it, though he 
acknowledged the truth of all the arguments, loved the 
girl far too well to feel that this release gave him any 
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comfort He had doubtless felt that the engagement was 
a burthen on him, — that he would not have entered mto 
it had he not felt sure of his dimimshed fortune, and that 
there was a fearful probabihty that it might never result 
m their being married , but not the less did the breakmg 
up of it make him very wretched An engagement for 
mamage can never be so much to a man as it is to a woman, 
marriage itself can never be so much, can never be so 
great a change, produce such utter misery, or of itself be 
efficient for such perfect happmess, — but his love was true 
and steadfast, and when he learned that she was not to be 
his, he was as a man who had been robbed of his treasure 
Her letter was long and argumentative His reply was 
short and passionate , — and the reader shall see it 

‘ Duke Street, January, 186 — 

‘ Dbabest hlABY, 

* I suppose you are nght Everybody tells me so, 
and no doubt everybody tells you the same The chances 
are that I shall get bowled over , and as for gettmg back 
agam, I don’t know when I can hope for it In such 
a condition it would I beheve be very wrong and selfish 
were I to go and leave you to think of me as your future 
husband You would be waitmg for that which would 
never come 

‘ As for me, I shall never care for any other woman 
A soldier can get on very well without a wife, and I shall 
always regard myself now as one of those useless but 
common animals who are called ‘not marrymg men’ 
I shall never marry I shall always carry your picture m 
my heart, and shall not think that I am smmng agamst 
you or any one else when I do so after hearmg that you 
are married 

‘ I need not tell you that I am very wretched It is not 
only that I am separated from you, my own dear, dearest 
girl, but that I cannot refram from thinking how it has 
come to pass that it is so I went down to see my father 
yesterday I did see him, and you may imagme of what 
nature was the interview I sometimes thmk, when I lie 
m bed, that no man was ever so lU treated as I have 
been 

‘ Dearest love, good-bye I could not have brought 
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myself to say what you have said, but I know that you are 
right It has not been my fault, dear I did love you, and 
do love you as truly as any man ever loved a woman 
‘ Yours with all my heart, 

‘ Walter Mabrablb * 

‘ I should like to see you once more before I start Is 
there any harm in this ? I must run down to my uncle’s, 
but I will not go up to you if you think it better not If 
you can brmg yourself to see me, pray, pray do ’ 

In answer to this Mary wrote to him to say that she 
would certainly see him when he came She knew no 
reason, she said, why they should not meet When she 
had written her note she asked her aunt’s opinion Aunt 
Sarah would not take upon herself to say that no such 
meeting ought to take place, but it was very evident that 
she thought that it would be dangerous 

Captam Marrable did come down to Lonng about the 
end of J anuary, and the meetmg did take place Mary had 
stipulated that she should be alone when he called He 
had suggested that they should walk out together, as had 
been their wont , but this she had declmed, tellmg him 
that the sadness of such a walk would be too much for 
her, and saymg to her aunt with a smile that were she once 
agam out with him on the towmg path, there would be no 
chance of their ever commg home ‘ I could not ask him 
to turn back,’ she said, ‘ when I should know that it would 
be for the last time ’ It was arranged, therefore, that the 
meetmg should take place m the (&awing room at Uphill 
Lane 

He came mto the room with a quick, uneasy step, and 
when he reached her he put his arm round her and kissed 
her She had formed certam little resolutions on this 
subject He should kiss her, if he pleased, once agam when 
he went, — and only once And now, almost without a 
motion on her part that was perceptible, she took herself 
out of his arms There should be no word about that if she 
could help it, — but she was bound to remember that he 
was nothmg to her now but a distant cousin He must 
cease to be her lover, though she loved him Nay, — ^he 
had so ceased already There must be no more laying of 
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her head upon his shoulder, no more twisting of her 
fingers through his locks, no more looking into his eyes, 
no more amorous pressing of her lips agamst his own 
Much as she loved him she must remember now that such 
outward signs of love as these would not befit her 
* Walter,’ she said, ‘ I am so glad to see you ’ And yet 
I do not know but what it would have been better that 
you should have stayed away ’ 

‘ Why should it have been better ’ It would have been 
unnatural not to have met each other ’ 

‘ So I thought Why should not friends endure to say 
good bye, even though their friendship be as dear as ours ’ 
I told Aunt Sarah that I should be angry with myself 
afterwards if I feared to tell you to come ’ 

‘ There is nothmg to fear, — only that it is so wretched 
an endmg,’ said he 

‘ In one way I will not look on it as an ending You and 
I cannot be married, Walter, but I shall always have 
your career to look to, and shall think of you as my 
dearest friend I shall expect you to write to me , — ^not at 
first, but after a year or so You will be able to write tc 
me then as though you were my brother * 

‘ I shall never be able to do that ’ 

* Oh yes , — ^that is, if you will make the effort for my 
sake I do not believe but what people can manage and 
mould their own wills if they will struggle hard enough 
You must not be unhappy, Walter ’ 

‘ I am not so wise or self confident as you, Mary I shall 
be unhappy I should be deceiving myself if I were to 
tell myself otherwise There is nothing before me to make 
me happy When I came home there was very little that 
I oared for, though I had the prospect of this money and 
thought that my cares in that respect were over Then 
I met you, and the whole world seemed altered I was 
happy even when I found how badly I had been treated 
How all that has gone, and I cannot think that I shall be 
happy agam ’ 

‘ I mean to be happy, Walter ’ 

‘ I hope you may, dear ’ 

‘ There are gradations m happiness The highest I ever 
came to yet was when you told me that you loved me ’ 
When she said that, he attempted to take her hand, but 
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she withdrew from him, almost without a sign that she 
was domg so ‘ I have not quite lost that yet/ she 
contmued, ‘ and I do not mean to lose it altogether 
I shall always remember that you loved me , and you 
will not forget that I too loved you ’ 

‘ Forget it — ^no, I don’t exactly think that I shall 
forget it ’ 

‘ I don’t know why it should make us altogether un- 
happy For a time, I suppose, we shall be down hearted ’ 
‘ I shall, I know I can’t pretend to such strength as to 
say that I can lose what I want, and not feel it ’ 

‘ We shall both feel it, Walter , — ^but I do not know that 
we must be miserable When do you leave England ’ ’ 

‘ Nothing IS settled I have not had the heart to think 
of it It will not be for a month or two yet I suppose 
I shall stay out my regular Indian time ’ 

‘ And what shall you do with yourself ’ ’ 

‘ I have no plans at all, Mary Sir Gregory has asked 
me to Dunripple, and I shall remam there probably till 
I am tired of it It will be so pleasant, talking to my uncle 
of my father ’ 

* Do not talk of him at all, Walter You will best forgive 
him by not talking of him We shall hear, I suppose, of 
what you do from Parson John ’ 

She had seated herself a little away from him, and he 
did not attempt to draw near to her again tiU at her 
bidding he rose to leave her He sat there for nearly an 
hour, and durmg that time much more was said by her 
than by him She endeavoured to make him understand 
that he was as free as air, and that she would hope some 
day to hear that he was married In reply to this, he 
asserted very loudly that he would never call any woman 
his wife, unless unexpected circumstances should enable 
him to return and again ask for her hand ‘ Not that you 
are to wait for me, Mary,’ he said She smiled, but made 
no definite answer to this She had told herseK that it 
would not be for his welfare that she should allude to the 
possibihty of a renewed engagement, and she did not allude 
to it 

‘ God bless you, Walter,’ she said at last, coming to him 
and offering him her hand 

‘ God bless you, for ever and ever, dearest Mary,’ he 
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said, taking her m his arms and kissing her again and 
agam It was to be the last, and she did not seem to shun 
him Then he left her, went as far as the door, — and 
returned agam ‘ Dearest, dearest Mary You will give 
me one more kiss ’ ’ 

* It shall be the last, Walter,’ she said Then she did 
kiss him, as she would have kissed her brother that was 
gomg from her, and escapmg from his arms she left the 
room 

He had come to Lormg late on the previous evening, 
and on that same day he returned to London No doubt 
he dmed at his club, drank a pmt of wine and smoked 
a cigar or two, though he did it all after a lugubrious 
fashion Men knew that he had fallen mto great trouble 
m the matter of his inheritance, and did not expect him to 
be joyful and of pleasant countenance ‘ By George * ’ 
said little Captam Boodle, * if it was my governor, I’d go 
very near bemg hung for him , I would, by George * * 
Wluch remark obtamed a good deal of general sympathy 
m the billiard room of that military club In the meantime 
Mary Lowther at Lormg had resolved that she would not 
be lugubrious, and she sat down to dinner opposite to her 
aunt with a pleasant smile on her face Before the evemng 
was over, however, she had m some degree broken down 
‘ I fear I can’t get along with novels, Aunt Sarah,’ she said 
* Don’t you thmk I could find somethmg to do ’ ’ Then 
the old lady came round the room and kissed her mece , — 
but she made no other reply 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

BULLHAMPTON NEWS 

When the matter was quite settled at Lonng, — when 
Miss Marrable not only knew that the engagement had 
been surrendered on both sides, but that it had been so 
surrendered as to be incapable of being agam patched up, 
she bethought herself of her promise to Mr Gilmore 
This did not take place for a fortmght after the farewell 
which was spoken m the last chapter, — ^at which time 
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Walter Marrable was staying with his uncle, Sir Gregory, 
at Dunnpple Miss Marrable had undertaken that 
Mr Gilmore should be informed as soon as the engagement 
was brought to an end, and had been told that this 
information should reach him through Mrs Fenwick 
When a fortnight had passed, Miss Inferrable was aware 
that Mary had not herself written to her friend at Bull- 
hampton , and though she felt herself to be shy of the 
subject, though she entertamed a repugnance to make 
any commumcation based on a hope that Mary might 
after a while receive her old lover graciously, — for time 
must of course be needed before such grace could be 
accorded, — she did write a few Imes to Mrs Fenwick She 
explained that Captam Marrable was to return to 
and that he was to go as a free man Mary, she said, bore 
her burden well Of course, it must be some time before 
the remembrance of her cousm would cease to be a burden 
to her , but she went about her heavy task with a good 
will, — so said Miss Marrable, — and would no doubt 
conquer her owm unhappiness after a time by the strength 
of her personal character Not a word was spoken of 
Mr Gilmore, but Mrs Fenwick understood it all The 
letter, she knew well, was a message to Mr Gilmore , — 
a message which it would be her duty to give as soon as 
possible, that he might extract from it such comfort as it 
would contam for him, — ^though it would be his duty not 
to act upon it for, at any rate, many months to come 
‘ And it will be a comfort to him,’ said her husband when he 
read Miss Marrable’s letter 

‘ Of all the men I know, he is the most constant,’ said 
Mrs Fenwick, ' and best deserves that his constancy 
should be rewarded ’ 

‘ It is the man’s nature,’ said the parson ‘ Of course, 
he will get her at last , and when he has got her, he will 
be quite contented with the manner in which he has won 
her There ’s nothmg like going on with a thing I believe 
I might be a bishop if I set my heart on it ’ 

‘ Why don’t you, then ? ’ 

‘ I am not sure that the beauty of the thmg is so well- 
defined to me as is Mary Lowther’s to poor Hany In 
perseverance and success of that kmd the man’s mmd 
should admit of no doubt Hairy is quite clear of this, — 
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that in spite of Maiy’s preference for her cousin, it would 
be the grandest thing in the world to him that she should 
marry him The certamty of his condition will pull him 
through at last ’ 

Two days after this l^Irs Fenwick put Miss Marrable’s 
letter into Mr Gilmore’s hand, — shaving perceived that 
it was specially written that it nught be so treated She 
kept it m her pocket till she should chance to see him, and 
at last handed it to him as she met him walkmg on his 
own grounds ‘ I have a letter from Loring,’ she said 

‘ From Mary ? ’ 

‘ No , — ^from Mary’s aunt I have it here, and I think 
you had better read it To tell you the truth, Harry, 
I have been looking for you ever smce I got it Only you 
must not make too much of it ’ 

Then he read the letter ‘ What do you mean,’ he asked, 
* bv making too much of it ’ ’ 

^You must not suppose that Mary is the same as before 
she saw this cousm of hers ’ 

* But she is the same ’ 

‘ Well , — ^yes, m body and in soul, no doubt But such 
an expenence leaves a mark which cannot be rubbed out 
quite at once ’ 

* You mean that I must wait before I ask her again ’ 

‘ Of course you must wait The mark must be rubbed 
out first, you know ’ 

‘ I will wait , but as for the rubbmg out of the mark, 
I take it that wiU be altogether beyond me Do you think, 
Mrs Fenwick, that no woman should ever, under any 
oircumstances, marry one man when she loves another ’ ’ 

She could not brmg herself to tell him that in her 
opmion Mary Lowther would of all women be the least 
likely to do so ‘ That is one of those questions,’ she said, 
‘ which it is almost impossible for a person to answer In 
the first place, before answermg it, we should have a clear 
definition of love ’ 

* You know what I mean well enough 

‘ I do know what you mean, but I hardly do know how 
to answer you If you went to Mary Lowther now, she 
would take it almost as an insult , and she would feel it 
m that light, because she is aware that you know of this 
story of her cousin ’ 
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* Of course I shall not go to her at once ’ 

* She will never forget him altogether ’ 

‘ Such things cannot be forgotten,’ said Gilmore 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Mrs Fenwick, * it is probable that 

Mary will be married some day These wounds get them- 
selves cured as do others ’ 

‘ I shall never be cured of mine,’ said he, laughing ‘ As 
for Mary, I hardly know what to think I suppose girls do 
marry without caring very much for the men they take 
One sees it every day , and then afterwards, they love 
their husbands It isn’t very romantic, but it seems to me 
that it is so * 

‘ Don’t think of it too much, Harry,’ said Mrs Fenwick 
* If you still are devoted to her ’ 

* Indeed I am ’ 

‘ Then wait awhile, and we will have her at BuUhampton 
again You know at any rate what our wishes are ’ 

Everythmg had been very quiet at BuUhampton during 
the last three months The mill was again in regular work, 
and Sam had remamed at home with fair average regu- 
larity The Vicar had heard nothmg more of Carry Brattle, 
and had been unable to trace her or to learn where she was 
living He had taken various occasions to mention her 
name to her mother, but Mrs Brattle knew nothmg of 
her, and believed that Sam was equally ignorant wnith 
herself Both she and the Vicar found it impossible to 
speak to Sam on the subject, though they knew that he 
had been with his sister more than once when she was 
living at Pycroft Common As for the miller himself, no 
one had mentioned Carry’s name to him smce the day on 
which the Vicar had made his attempt And from that 
day to the present there had been, if not ill blood, at least 
cold blood between Mr Fenwick and old Brattle The 
Vicar had gone down to the mill as often as usual, having 
determined that what had occurred should make no 
difference with him , and the mtercourse with Mrs Brattle 
and Fanny had been as kind on each side as usual , — but 
the miller had kept out of his way, retreatmg from him 
openly, gomg from the house to the mill as soon as he 
apjieared, never speaking to him, and taking no other 
notice of him beyond a slight touch of the hat * Your 
husband is still angry with me,* he said one day to 
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Mrs Brattle She shook her head and smiled sadly, and 
said that it would pass over some day, — only that Jacob 
was so persistent With Sam, the Vicar held little or no 
communication Sam m these days never went to church, 
and though he worked at the mill pretty constantly, he 
would absent himself from the village occasionally for 
a day or two together, and tell no one where he had been 
The strangest and most important piece of business 
gomg on at this time in Bullhampton was the buildmg 
of a new chapel or tabernacle, — ^the people called it 
a Salem, — ^for Mr Puddleham The first word as to the 
erection reached Mr Fenwick’s ears from Gnmes, the 
builder and carpenter, who, meeting him in Bullhampton 
Street, pomted out to him a bit of spare groimd just 
opposite the vicarage gates, — a morsel of a green on which 
no buildmg had ever yet stood, and told him that the 
Marquis had given it for a chapel ‘ Indeed,’ said Fenwick 
‘ I hope it may be convement and large enough for them 
All the same, I wish it had been a little farther from my 
gate ’ This he said m a cheery tone, showmg thereby 
considerable presence of mind That such a buildmg 
shotdd be so placed was a trial to him, and he knew at 
once that the spot must have been selected to annoy him 
Doubtless, the land m question was the property of the 
Marquis of Trowbridge When he came to think of it, 
he had no doubt on the matter Nevertheless, the small 
semi circular piece of grass immediately opposite to his 
own swinging gate, looked to all the world as though it 
were an appendage of the Vicarage A cottage built there 
would have been offensive , but a starmg brick Methodist 
chapel, with the word Salem mserted m large letters over 
the door, would, as he was aware, flout him every time 
he left or entered his garden He had always been specially 
careful to avoid any semblance of a quarrel with the 
Methodist minister, and had m every way shown his 
wiUingness to regard Mr Puddleham’ s flock as bemg equal 
to his own m the general gifts of civilization To M!r 
Puddleham himseH, he had been very civil, sending him 
fruit and vegetables out of the Vicarage garden, and 
lendmg him newspapers When the little Pudcflehams were 
bom, Mrs Fenwick always inquired after the mother and 
infant The greatest possible care had been exercised at 
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the Vicarage since Mr Fenwick’s coming to show that the 
Estabhshed Church did not despise the dissentmg congre 
gation For the last three years there had been talk of 
a new chapel, and Mr Fenwick had himself discussed the 
site with Mr Puddleham A large and commodious spot 
of ground, remote from the vicarage, had, as he believed, 
been chosen When he heard those tidmgs, and saw what 
would be the effect of the building, it seemed to him almost 
impossible that a Marquis could condescend to such 
revenge He went at once to Mr Puddleham, and learned 
from him that Grimes’ s story was true This had been in 
December After Christmas, the foundations were to be 
begun at once, said Mr Puddleham, so that the brickwork 
might go on as soon as the frosts were over Mr Puddle 
ham was m high spirits, and expressed a hope that he 
should be in his new chapel by next August When the 
Vicar asked why the change of site was made, being careful 
to show no chagrm by the tone of his voice, hir Puddleham 
remarked that the Marquis’s agent thought that it would 
be an improvement, * m which opimon I quite coincide,’ 
said Mr Puddleham, looking very stern, — showmg his 
teeth, as it were, and displaymg an inclination for a 
parish quarrel Fenwick, still prudent, made no objection 
to the change, and dropped no word of displeasure m 
Mr Puddleham’s hearmg 

‘ I don’t believe he can do it,’ said Mrs Fenwick, boihng 
with passion 

‘ He can, no doubt,’ said the Vicar 

* Do you mean to say the street is his , — ^to do what he 
likes with it ’ * 

‘ The street is the Queen’s highway, — ^whioh means that 
it belongs to the public , but this is not the street I take 
it that aU the land m the village belongs to the Marquis 
I never knew of any common right, and I don’t believe 
there is any ’ 

‘ It IS the meanest thmg I ever heard of m my life,’ said 
Mrs Fenwick 

‘ There I agree with you ’ Later m the day, when he 
had been thmkmg of it for hours, he agam spoke to his 
wife * I shall write to the Marquis and remonstrate It 
will probably be of no avail , but I think I ought to do so 
for the sake of those who come after me 1 shall be able 
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to bother him a good deal, if I can do nothing else,’ he 
added, laughing ‘ I feel, too, that I must quarrel with 
somebody, and I won’t quarrel with dear old Puddleham, 
if I can help it ’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 

MR PUDDLEHAM* S NEW CHAPEL 

The Vicar devoted a week to the consideration of his 
grievance about the chapel, and then did write to the 
Slarquis Indeed, there was no time to be lost if he 
intended to do anythmg, as on the second day after his 
interview with Mr Gnmes, Grimes himself, with two men 
to assist him, began their measurmg on the devoted spot, 
sticking in little marks for the corners of the projected 
building, and turning up a sod here and there Mr Grimes 
was a staunch Churchman, and though m the way of 
busmess he was very glad to have the building of a 
Methodist chapel, — or of a Pagan temple, if such might 
come in his way, — ^yet, even though he possibly might 
give some offence to the great man’s shadow in BuU- 
hampton, he was willing to postpone his work for two or 
three days at the Vicar’s request ‘ Gnmes,’ the Vicar 
said, ‘ I’m not quite sure that I like this ’ 

‘Well, sir, — no, sir I was thinking myself, sir, that 
maybe you might take it unland m the Marquis ’ 

‘ I think I shall wnte to him Perhaps you wouldn’t 
nund giving over for a day or two ’ Grimes yielded at 
once, and took his spade and measurements away, 
although Mr Puddleham fretted a good deal Mr 
Puddleham had been much elated by the prospect of his 
new Bethel, and had, it must be confessed, received into 
his mind an idea that it would be a good thing to quarrel 
with the Vicar under the auspices of the landlord Pen 
wick’s character had hitherto been too strong for him, and 
he had been forced mto parochial quiescence and religious 
amity almost in spite of his conscience He was a much 
older man than Mr Penwick, having been for thirty years 
m the ministry, and he had always previously enjoyed the 
privilege of bemg on bad terms with the clergyman of the 
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Establishment It had been his glory to be a poacher on 
another man’s manor, to filch souls, as it were, out of the 
keepmg of a pastor of a higher grade than himself, to say 
severe thmgs of the shortcomings of an endowed clergy 
man, and to obtain recognition of his position by the 
activity of his operations in the guise of a blister Our 
Vicar, understandmg somethmg of this, had, with some 
malice towards the gentleman himself, determined to rob 
Mr Puddleham of his blistermg powers There is no doubt 
a certam pleasure in poachmg which does not belong to the 
licit following of game , but a man can’t poach if the right 
of shooting be accorded to him Mr Puddleham had not 
been quite happy m his mind amidst the ease and amiable 
relations which Mr Eenwick enforced upon him, and had 
long since began to feel that a few cabbages and peaches 
dia not repay him for the loss of those pleasant and bitter 
thmgs, which it would have been his to say m his daily 
walks and from the pulpit of his Salem, had he not been 
thus hampered, confined, and dommated Hitherto he 
had hardly gained a single soul from under Mr Fenwick’s 
grasp, — had indeed on the balance lost his grasp on souls, 
and was beginning to be aware that this was so because 
of the cabbages and the peaches He told himself that 
though he had not hankered after these flesh-pots, that 
though he would have preferred to be without the flesh 
pots, he had submitted to them He was painfully conscious 
of the guile of this young man, who had, as it were, 
cheated him out of that appropriate acerbity of religion, 
without which a proselytmg sect can hardly maintam its 
ground beneath the shadow of an endowed and domineering 
Church War was necessary to Mr Puddleham He had 
come to be hardly anybody at all, because he was at peace 
with the vicar of the parish in which he was established 
His eyes had been becommg gradually open to all this for 
years , and when he had been present at the bitter quarrel 
between the Vicar and the Marquis, he had at once told hiTn 
self that now was his opportunity He had intended to 
express a clear opinion to Mr Fenwick that he, Mr Fenwick, 
had been very wrong m speaking to the Marquis as he had 
spoken, and as he was walkmg out of the farm-house he 
was preparing some words as to the respect due to those 
m authonty* It happened, however, that at that moment 
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the wind was taken out of his sails by a strange comparison 
which the Vicar made to him between the sins of them two, 
ministers of God as they were, and the sms of Carry Brattle 
Mr Puddleham at the moment had been cowed and (nielied 
He was not quite able to carry himself m the Vicar’s 
presence as though he were the Vicar’s equal But the 
desire for a quarrel remamed, and when it was suggested 
to him by Mr Packer, the Marquis’s man of busmess, that 
the green opposite to the Vicarage gate would be a con 
vement site for his chapel, and that the Marquis was ready 
to double his before proffered subscription, then he saw 
plainly that the moment had come, and that it was fittmg 
that he should gird up his loms and return all future 
cabbages to the proud donor 
Mr Puddleham had his eye keenly set on the scene oi 
his future mimstration, and was aware of Grimes’s default 
almost as soon as that man with his myrmidons had left 
the ground He at once went to Grimes with heavy 
denunciations, with threats of the Marquis, and with 
urgent explanation as to the necessity of instant work 
But Grimes was obdurate The Vicar had asked him to 
leave the work for a day or two, and of course he must do 
what the Vicar asked If he couldn’t be allowed to do as 
much as that for the Vicar of the parish, BuUhampton 
wouldn’t be, m Mr Gnmes’s opinion, any place for any- 
body to live m Mr Puddleham argued the matter out, 
but he argued m vam Mr Gnmes declared that there 
was time enough, and that he would have the work 
finished by the time fibsed, — ^unless, mdeed, the Marquis 
should change his mmd Mr Puddleham regarded this 
as a most improbable supposition ‘ The Marquis doesn’t 
change his mind, Mr Grimes,’ he said , and then he walked 
forth from Mr Gnmes’s house with much offence 
By this time all BuUhampton knew of the quarrel, — 
knew of it, although Mr Fenwick had been so very careful 
to guard himself fiom any quarrellmg at aU He had not 
spoken a word m anger on the subject to anyone but his 
v^e , and in makmg his request to Gnmes had done so 
with hypocritical good humour But, nevertheless, he was 
aware that the parish was becoming hot about it , and 
when he sat down to wnte his letter to the Marquis he was 
almost minded to give up the idea of wntmg, to return to 
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Grimes, and to allow the measuring and sod-tummg to be 
continued Why should a place of worship opposite to 
his gate be considered by him as an injury ’ Why should 
the psalm smgmg of Christian brethren hurt his ears as 
he walked about his garden ^ And if, through the infirmity 
of his nature, his eyes and his ears were hurt, what was 
that to the great purport for which he had been sent into 
the parish ? Was he not about to create enmity by his 
opposition , and was it not his special duty to foster love 
and goodwill among his people ’ After aU he, witW his 
own Vicarage grounds, had all that it was intended that 
he should possess , and that he held very firmly Poor 
3!4r Puddleham had no such firm holding , and why should 
he quarrel with Mr Puddleham because that ill paid 
preacher sought to strengthen the ground on which his 
Salem stood ’ 

As he paused, however, to think of all this, there came 
upon him the conviction that m this thing that was to be 
done the Marquis was determmed to punish him personally, 
and he could not resist the temptation of fightmg the 
Marquis And then, if he succumbed easily m this matter, 
would it not follow almost as a matter of course that the 
battle against him would be earned on elsewhere ^ If he 
yielded now, resolvmg to ignore altogether any idea of 
his own comfort or his own taste, would he thereby mam 
tarn that tranquiHity m his parish which he thought so 
desirable ’ He had already seen that m Mr Puddleham’s 
maimer to himself which made him sure that Mr Puddle- 
ham was ambitious to be a sword m the right hand of the 
Marquis Personally the Vicar was himself pugnacious 
Few men, perhaps, were more so If there must be a fight 
let them come on, and he would do his best Turning the 
matter thus backwards and forwards m his mmd, he 
came at last to the conclusion that there must be a fight, 
and consequently he wrote the followmg letter to the 
Marquis , — 

‘ Bullhampton Vicarage, January 3, 186 — 

* My Lord Marqtjis, 

‘ I learned by chance the other day m the village that 
a new chapel for the use of the Methodist congregation of 
the parish was to be built on the httle open green im- 
mediately opposite the Vicarage gate, and that this special 
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spot of ground had been selected and given by your lord- 
ship for this purpose I do not at all know what truth 
there may be in this, — except that Mr Grimes, the 
carpenter here, has received orders from your agent about 
the work It may probably be the case that the site has 
been chosen by Mr Packer, and not by your lordship 
As no real delay to the building can at this time of the 
year arise from a short postponement of the begmnmg, 
I have asked Mr Grimes to desist till I shall have written 
to you on the subject 

‘ I can assure your lordship, in the first place, that no 
clergyman of the Established Church in the kingdom can 
be less unwillmg than I am that they who dissent from 
my teachmg in the parish should have a commodious place 
of worship If land belonged to me in the place I would 
give it myself for such a purpose , and were there no other 
available site than that chosen, I would not for a moment 
remonstrate against it I had heard, with satisfaction, 
from Mr Puddleham himself that another spot was chosen 
near the cross roads m the village, on which there is more 
space, to which as I beheve there is no objection, and which 
would certainly be nearer than that now selected to the 
majority of the congregation 

‘ But of course it would not be for me to trouble your 
lordship as to the ground on which a Methodist chapel 
should be built, unless I had reason to show why the site 
now chosen is objectionable I do not for a moment 
question your lordship’s right to give the site There is 
somethmg less than a quarter of an acre m the patch m 
question , and though hitherto I have always regarded 
it as belonging m some sort to the Vicarage, — as bemg 
a part, as it were, of the entrance, — ^I feel convinced that 
you, as landlord of the ground, would not entertam the 
idea of bestowmg it for any purpose without being sure 
of your right to do so I raise no question on this pomt, 
behevmg that there is none to be raised , but I respect- 
fully submit to your lordship, whether such an erection 
as that contemplated by you will not be a lastmg mjury 
to the Vicarage of Buhhampton, and whether you would 
wish to inflict a lastmg and gratuitous mjury on the vicar 
of a parish, the greatest portion of which belongs to 
yourself 
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‘ No doubt life will be very possible to me and my wife, 
and to succeedmg vicars and their wives, with a red brick 
chapel built as a kind of watch tower over the Vicarage 
gate So would life be possible at Turnover Park with 
a similar edifice immediately before your lordship’s 
hall door Knowing very well that the reasonable wants 
of the Methodists cannot make such a building on such 
a spot necessary, you no doubt would not consent to it , 
and I now venture to ask you to put a stop to this biulding 
here for the same reason Were there no other site in the 
parish equally commodious I would not say a word 
‘ I have the honour to be, 

‘ Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

‘ Francis Ffnwick ’ 

Lord Trowbridge, when he received this letter, — when 
he had only partially read it, and had not at all digested it, 
was disposed to yield the point He was a silly man, 
thinkmg much too highly of his own position, beheving 
himself entitled to unlimited deference from all those who 
m any way came within the rays of his magnificence, and 
easily made angry by opposition , but he was not 
naturally prone to inflict evil, and did m some degree 
recognise it as a duty attached to his splendour that he 
shoidd be beneficent to the inferiors with whom he was 
connected Great as was his wrath against the present 
Vicar of Bullhampton, and thoroughly as he conceived it 
to be expedient that so evil-minded a pastor should be 
driven out of the parish, nevertheless he felt some scruple 
at taking a step which would be injurious to the parish 
vicar, let the parish vicar be who he might Packer was 
the sinner who had originated the new plan for punishmg 
Mr Fenwick, — ^Packer, with the assistance of Mr Puddle- 
ham, and the Marquis, though he had m some sort 
authorised the plan, had in truth thought very little about 
it When the Vicar spoke of the lastmg injury to the 
Vicarage, and when Lord Trowbridge remembered that 
he owned two thousand and two acres withm the parish, — 
as Uklr Puddleham had told him, — ^he began to think that 
the chapel had better be built elsewhere The Vicar was 
a pestilent man to whom punishment was due, but the 
punishment should be made to attach itself to the man, 
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rather than to the man’s office So was workmg the 
Marquis’s mind, till the Marquis came upon that hornd 
passage m the Vicar’s letter, m which it was suggested 
that the building of a Methodist chapel in his own park, 
immediately in front of his own august hall door might 
under certam circumstances be expedient The remark 
was almost as pernicious and unpardonable as that which 
had been made about his lordship’s daughters It was 
manifest to him that the Vicar mtended to declare that 
marquises were no more than other people,— and that the 
declaration was made and insisted on with the determma- 
tion of msultmg him Had this apostate priest been 
capable of feelmg any proper appreciation of his own 
position and that of the Marquis, he would have said 
nothing of Turnover Park When the Marquis had read 
the letter a second time and had digested it he perceived 
that its whole tenour was bad, that the writer was evil- 
mmded, and that no request made by him should be 
granted Even though the obnoxious chapel should have 
to be pulled down for the benefit of another vicar, it should 
be put up for the punishment of this vicar A man who 
wants to have a favour done for him, can hardly hope to 
be successful if he asks for the favour with insolence So 
the heart of the Marquis was hardened, and he was 
strengthened to do that which misbecame hiTn both as 
a gentleman and a landlord 

He did not answer the letter for some time , but he saw 
Packer, saw his head agent, and got out the map of the 
property The map of the property was not very clear m 
the matter, but he remembered the space well, and 
convmced himself that no other place m aU Bullhampton 
could be so appropriate for a Methodist chapel At the 
end of a week he caused a reply to be wntten to Mr Fen- 
wick He would not demean himself by writmg with his 
own hand, but he gave his orders to the head agent The 
head agent merely informed the Vicar that it was con- 
sidered that the spot of ground in question was the most 
appropriate m the village for the purpose m hand. 

Mrs Fenwick when she heard the reply burst out mto 
tears She was a woman by no means over devoted to 
thmgs of this world, who thought much of her duties and 
did them, who Would have sacrificed anything for her 
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husband and children, who had learned the fact that both 
little troubles and great, if borne with patience, may be 
borne with ease , but she did think much of her house, 
was proud of her garden, and rejoiced m the external 
prettmess of her surroundings It was gall to her that this 
hideous building should be so placed as to destroy the 
comelmess of that side of her abode ‘ We shall hear their 
smgmg and rantmg whenever we open our front wmdows,’ 
she said 

‘ Then we won’t open them,’ said the Vicar 

* We can’t help ourselves Just see what it will be 
whenever we go m and out We might just as well have 
it inside the house at once ’ 

‘ You speak as though Mr Puddleham were always m 
his pulpit ’ 

‘ They’re always domg somethmg, — and then the 
buildmg will be there whether it ’s open or shut It wiU 
alter the parish altogether, and I really think it wiU be 
better that you should get an exchange ’ 

‘ And run away from my enemy ^ ’ 

‘ It would be running away from an intolerable nuisance ’ 

* I won’t do that,’ said the Vicar ‘ If there were no 
other reason for staymg, I won’t put it m the power of the 
Marquis of Trowbridge to say that he has turned me out 
of my parish, and so punished me because I have not 
submitted myself to him I have not sought the quarrel 
He has been overbearmg and insolent, and now is meanly 
desirous to injure me because I wiU not suffer his insolence 
No doubt, placed as he is, he can do much , but he cannot 
turn me out of Bullhampton ’ 

‘ What IS the good of staying, Frank, if we are to be made 
wretched ’ ’ 

‘ We won’t be made wretched What ^ be wretched 
because there is an ugly buildmg opposite to your outside 
gate ^ It IS almost wicked to say so I don’t like it 
I like the domg of the thmg less even than the thmg itself. 
If it can be stopped, I will stop it If it could be pre- 
vented by any amount of fightmg, I should think myself 
right to fight m such a cause If I can see my way to domg 
anythmg to oppose the Marquis, it shall be done But 
I won’t run away ’ Mrs Fenwick said nothing more on 
the subject at that moment, but she felt that the glory and 
joy of the Vicarage were gone from it 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

SAM BEATTLE GOES OFE AGAIN 

Me Gkimes had suggested to the Vicar m a very ioiv' 
whisper that the new chapel might perhaps be put down 
as a nuisance ‘ It am’t for me to say, of course,’ said 
Mr Grimes, ‘ and m the way of business one building is 
as good as another as long as you see your money But 
buildmgs IS stopped because they’re nuisances ’ This 
occurred a day or two after the receipt of the agent’s letter 
from Turnover, and the communication was occasioned 
by orders given to Mr Grimes to go on with the building 
instantly, unless he mtended to withdraw from the job 
‘ I don’t think. Grimes, that I can call a place of Christian 
worship a nuisance,’ said the Vicar To this Gnmes 
rejomed that he had known a nunnery bell to be stopped 
because it was a nuisance, and that he didn’t see vhv 
a Methodist chapel bell was not as bad as a nunnery bell 
Fenwick had declared that he would fight if he could find 
a leg to stand upon, and he thanked Grimes, saying that 
he would think of the suggestion But when he thought 
of it, he did not see that any remedy was open to him on 
that side In the meantime Mr Puddleham attacked 
Gnmes with great seventy because the work was not 
contmued Mr Puddleham, feelmg that he had the 
Marquis at his back, was eager for the fight He had 
already received m the street a salutation from the Vicar, 
cordial as usual, with the very shghtest bend of his neck, 
and the sourest expression of his mouth Mrs Puddleham 
had already taught the httle Puddlehams that the Vicarage 
cabbages were bitter with the wormwood of an endowed 
Establishment, and ought no longer to be eaten by the 
free children of an open Church Mr Puddleham had 
already raised up his voice m his existmg tabernacle, as 
to the mjury which was bemg done to his flock, and had 
been very touchmg on the subject of the little vmeyard 
which the wicked kmg coveted When he described 
himself as Xaboth, it comd not but be supposed that Ahab 
and Jezebel were both m BuUhampton It went forth 
through the village that Mr Puddleham had described 
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Mrs Fenwick as Jezebel, and the torch of discord had 
been thrown down, and war was raging through the 
parish 

There had come to be very high words indeed between 
Mr Grimes and Mr Puddleham, and some went so far as to 
declare that thev had heard the builder threaten to punch 
the minister’s head This Mr Grimes demed stoutly, as 
the Methodist party were makmg much of it in conse- 
quence of Mr Puddleham’s cloth and advanced years 
‘ There ’s no lies is too hot for them,’ said Mr Grimes, m 
his energy, and ‘no lawlessness too heavy’ Then he 
absolutely refused to put his hand to a spade or a trowel 
He had his time named m his contract, he said, and nobody 
had a right to drive him This was ended bv the appear- 
ance on a certain Monday mornmg of a Baptist builder 
from Salisbury, with all the appurtenances of his trade, 
and with a declaration on Mr Grimes’s part, that he would 
have the law on the two leadmg members of the Puddle- 
ham congregation, from whom he had received his origmal 
order In truth, however, there had been no contract, and 
Mr Grimes had gone to work upon a verbal order which, 
according to the Puddleham theory, he had already vitiated 
by refusmg comphance with its terms He, however, was 
hot upon his lawsuit, and thus the whole parish was by 
the ears 

It may be easily understood how much Mr Fenwick 
would suffer from all this It had been specially his pnde 
that his parish had been at peace, and he had plumed 
himself on the way m which he had contmued to chp the 
claws with which nature had provided the Methodist 
minister Though he was fond of a fight himself, he had 
taught himself to know that m no way could he do the 
business of his life more highly or more usefully than as 
a peacemaker , and as a peacemaker he had done it He 
had never put his hand withm Mr Puddleham’s arm, and 
whispered a httle parochial nothmg mto his neighbour’s 
ear, without takmg some credit to himself for his clever- 
ness He had called his peaches angels of peace, and had 
spoken of his cabbages as bemg dove-wmged All this was 
now over, and there was hardly one m BuUhampton who 
was not busy hatmg and abusmg somebody else 

And then there came another trouble on the Vicar. 
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Just at the end of January, Sam Brattle came up to the 
Vicarage and told Mr Fenwick that he was gomg to leave 
the mill Sam was dressed very decently, but he was 
attired in an un BuUhampton fashion, which was not 
pleasant to Mr Fenwick’s eyes , and there was about him 
an air which seemed to tell of filial disobedience and 
personal independence 

‘ But you mean to come back agam, Sam ? ’ said the 
Vicar 

‘ Well, SIT , I don’t know as I do Father and I has had 
words ’ 

‘ And that is to be a reason why you should leave him ’ 
You speak of your father as though he were no more to 
you than another man * 

‘ I wouldn’t a’ borne not a tenth of it from no other man, 
Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Well— and what of that ’ Is there any measure of 
what IS due by you to your father ’ Remember, Sam, 
I know your father well ’ 

‘ You do, sir ’ 

‘ He is a very ]ust man, and he is very fond of you You 
are the apple of his eye, and now you would brmg his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave ’ 

‘ You ask mother, sir, and she’ll teU you how it is I just 
said a word to him, — a woid as was right to be said, and he 
turned upon me, and bade me go away and come back no 
more ’ 

‘ Do you mean that he has bamshed you from the mill ’ ’ 

‘ He said what I tells you He told mother afterwards, 
that if so as I would promise never to mention that thmg 
agam, 1 might come and go as I pleased But 1 wasn’t 
gomg to make no such promise I up and told him so , 
and then he cursed me ’ 

For a moment or two the Vicar was silent, thmkmg 
whether m this affair Sam had been most wrong, or the 
old man Of course he was hearmg but one side of the 
question ‘ What was it, Sam, that he forbade you to 
mention ? ’ 

‘ It don’t matter now, sir , only I thought I’d better 
come and tell you, aloi^ of your bemg the bail, sir ’ 

‘ Do you mean that you are gomg to leave Bullhampton 
altogether 2 ’ 
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* To leave it altogether, Mr Fenwick I ain’t doing no 
good here ’ 

‘ And why shouldn’t you do good ? Where can you do 
more good ’ 

‘ It can’t be good to be having words with father day 
after day ’ 

‘ But, Sam, I don’t think you can go away You are 
bound by the magistrates’ orders I don’t speak for myself, 
but I fear the police would be after you ’ 

‘ And is it to go on allays, — ^that a chap can’t move to 
better hisself, because them fellers can’t catch the men as 
murdered old Trumbull ’ That can’t be law, — ^nor yet 
justice ’ Upon this there arose a discussion in which the 
Vicar endeavoured to explam to the young man that as 
he had evidently consorted with the men who were, on 
the strongest possible grounds, suspected to be the mur 
derers, and as he had certainly been with those men where 
he had no busmess to be, — ^namely, m Mr Fenwick’s own 
garden at night, — ^he had no just cause of complamt at 
findin g his own liberty more crippled than that of other 
people No doubt Sam understood this well enough, as he 
was sharp and inteUigent , but he fought his own battle, 
declarmg that as the Vicar had not prosecuted him for 
bemg m the garden, nobody could be entitled to punish 
bim for that offence , and that as it had been admitted 
that there was no evidence connecting him with the 
murder, no policeman could have a right to confine him 
to one parish He argued the matter so well, that 
Mr Fenwick was left without much to say He was un 
willing to press his own responsibihty m the matter of the 
bail, and therefore allowed the question to fall through, — 
tacitly admittmg that if Sam chose to leave the parish, 
there was nothmg m the affair of the murder to hmder him 
He went back, therefore, to the mexpediency of the young 
man’s departure, tellmg him that he would rush right mto 
the Devil’s jaws ‘ May be so, Mr Fenwick,’ said Sam, 
‘ but I’m sure I’ll never be out of ’em as long as I stays 
here m BuUhampton ’ 

‘ But what is It all about, Sam ? ’ The Vicar, as he asked 
the question had a very diistmct idea m his own head as 
ta the cause of the quarrel, and was aware that his 
sympathies were with the son rather than with the father 
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Sam answered never a word, and the Vicar repeated his 
question ‘ You have quarrelled with your father before 
this, and have made it up Why should not you make up 
this quarrel ’ 

‘ Because he cursed me,’ said Sam 
‘ An idle word, spoken in wrath * Don’t you know your 
father well enough to take that for what it is worth ’ 
What was it about ’ ’ 

‘ It was about Carry, then ’ 

‘ What had you said ’ ’ 

‘ I said as how she ought to be let come home agam, and 
that if I was to stay there at the mill, I’d fetch her Then 
he struck at me with one of the mill- bolts But I didn’t 
thmk much o’ that ’ 

‘ Was it then he cursed you ’ ’ 

* No , mother came up, and I went aside with her I 
told her as I’d go on speakmg to the old man about Carry , 
—and so I dxd ’ 

‘ And where is Carry ’ ’ Sam made no reply to this 
whatever ‘ You know where she can be found, Sam ? * 
Sam shook his head, but didn’t speak ‘ You couldn’t 
have said that you would fetch her, if you didn’t know 
where to find her ’ 

‘ I wouldn’t stop till I did find her, i± the old man would 
take her back again She ’s bad enough, no doubt, but 
there’s others worse nor her ’ 

‘ When did you see her last ’ ’ 

‘ Over at Pycroft ’ 

‘ And whither did she go from Pycroft, Sam ? ’ 

‘ She went to Lon’on, I suppose, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ And what is her address in London ’ ’ In reply to this 
Sam agam shook his head ‘ Do you mean to seek her 
now ’ ’ 

‘ What ’s the use of seeking her if I am’t got nowhere to 
put her mto Father ’s got a house and plenty of room 
m it Where could I put her ’ ’ 

‘ Sam, if you’ll find her, and bring her to any place for 
me to see her, I’ll find a home for her somewhere I will, 
mdeed Or, if 1 knew where she was, I’d go up to London 

to her myself She ’s not my sister » ’ 

‘ No, sir, she ain’t The likes of you won’t likely have 
a sister the likes of her She ’s a ’ 
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* Sam, stop Don’t say a bitter word of her You love 
her’ 

‘ Yes , — do That don’t make her not a bad ’un ’ 

‘ So do I love her And as for being bad, which of us 
isn’t bad ’ The world is very hard on her offence ’ 

‘ Down on it, like a dog on a rat ’ 

‘ It IS not for me to make light of her sm , — ^but her sm 
can be washed away as well as other sm I love her too 
She was the brightest, kindest, sauciest httle lass m ail the 
parish, when I came here ’ 

‘ Father was proud enough of her then, IVIr Fenwick ’ 

‘ You find her and let me know where she is, and I will 
make out a home for her somewhere , — that is, if she will 
be tractable I’m afraid your father won’t take her at 
the mill ’ 

‘ He’ll never set eyes on her agam, if he can help it 
As for you, Mr Fenwick, if there was only a few more like 
you about, the world wouldn’t be so bad to get on im 
Good bye, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Good bye, Sam , — ^if it must be so ’ 

‘ And don’t you be afeared about me, IVIr Fenwick If 
the hue and cry is out anyways again me. I’ll turn up 
That I will, — though it was to be hung afterwards, — 
sooner than you’d be hurt by anything I’d been a domg ’ 
So they parted, as friends rather than as enemies, 
though the Vicar knew very well that the young man was 
wrong to go and leave his father and mother, and that 
m all probability he would fall at once mto some bad mode 
of living But the conversation about Carry Brattle had 
so softened their hearts to each other, that IMr Fenwick 
found it impossible to be severe And he knew, moreover, 
that no seventy of expression would have been of avail 
He couldn’t have stopped Sam from gomg had he preached 
to him for an hour 

After that the building of the chapel went on apace, the 
large tradesman from Sahsbury bemg quicker m his work 
than could have been the small tradesman belongmg to 
Bullhampton In February there came a hard frost, and 
stiU the bricklayers were at work It was said m Bull- 
hampton that wails built as those walls were being built 
could never stand But then it might be that these reports 
were spread by Mr Grimes, that the fanatical ardour of 
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the Salisbury Baptist lent something to the rapidity of his 
operations, and that the Bullhampton feelmg m favour of 
Mr Fenwick and the Church Estabhshment added some- 
thmg to the bitterness of the prevailing criticisms At 
any rate, the walls of the new chapel were mountmg higher 
and higher all through February, and by the end of the 
first week in March there stood immediately opposite to 
the Vicarage gate a hideously ugly building, roofless, 
doorless, wmdowless , — ^with those horrid words, — ‘ New 
Salem, 186- ’ legibly inscribed on a visible stone inserted 
above the doorway, a thmg altogether as objectionable 
to the eyes of a Church of England parish clergyman as 
the imagination of any friend or enemy could de\ise We 
all know the abommable adjuncts of a new building, — 
the squahd half used heaps of bad mortar, the eradicated 
grass, the truculent mud, the scattered brick-bats, the 
remnants of timber, the debris of the workmen’s dinners, 
the morsels of paper scattered through the dirt » There 
had from time to time been actual encroachments on the 
Vicarage grounds, and Mrs Fenwick, havmg discovered 
that the paint had been injured on the Vicarage gate, 
had sent an angry message to the Salisbury Baptist The 
Salisbury Baptist had apologised to Mr Fenwick, saymg 
that such things would happen m the buildmg of houses, 
&c , and Mr Fenwick had assured him that the matter was 
of no consequence He was not gomg to descend mto the 
arena with the Salisbury Baptist In this affair the 
Marquis of Trowbridge was his enemy, and with the 
Marquis he would fight, if there was to be any fight at alL 
He would stand at his gate and watch the work, and speak 
good-naturedly to the workmen , but he was in truth sick 
at heart The thmg, horrible as it was to him, so f ascmated 
him that he could not keep his mind from it During all 
this time it made his wife miserable She had literally grown 
thm under the infliction of the new chapel For more 
than a fortnight she had refused to visit the front gate of 
her own house To and from church she always went by 
the garden wicket , but m gomg to the school, she had to 
make a long round to avoid the chapel, — and this round 
she made day after day Fenwick himself, still hopmg 
that there might be some power of fightmg, had written 
to an enthusiastic archdeacon, a friend of his, who hved 
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not very far distant The Archdeacon had consulted the 
Bishop,— really troubled deeply about the matter,— and 
the Bishop had taken upon himself, with his own hands, 
to write words of mild remonstrance to the Marquis 
* For the welfare of the parish generally,’ said the Bishop, 
‘I venture to make this suggestion to your lordship, 
feehng sure that you will do anythmg that may not be 
unreasonable to promote the comfort of the parishioners ’ 
In this letter he made no allusion to his late correspondence 
with the Marquis as to the sms of the Vicar Nor did the 
Marquis m his reply allude to the former correspondence 
He expressed an opinion that the erection of a place of 
Christian worship on an open space outside the bounds of 
a clergyman’s domam ought not to be held to be objec- 
tionable by that clergyman , — and that as he had already 
given the spot, he could not retract the gift These letters, 
however, had been written before the &t brick had been 
laid, and the world m that part of the country was of 
opimon that the Marquis might have retracted his gift 
After this Mr Fenwick found no ground whatever on 
which he could fight his battle He could only stand at 
his gateway, and look at the thmg as it rose above the 
ground, fascinated by its uglmess 
He was standing there once, about a month or five weeks 
after his mterview with Sam Battle, just at the begmnmg 
of March, when he was accosted by the Squire Mr Gil- 
more, through the winter, — ever smce he had heard that 
Mary Lowther’s engagement with Walter Marrable had 
been broken off, — had hved very much alone He had 
been pressed to come to the Vicarage, but had come but 
seldom, waitmg patiently till the time should come when 
he might agam ask Mary to be his wife He was not so 
gloomy as he had been durmg the time the engagement 
had lasted, but still he was a man much altered from his 
former self Now he came across the road, and spoke 
a word or two to his friend ‘ If I were you, Frank, I should 
not think so much about it ’ 

‘ Yes, you would, old boy, if it touched you as it does me 
It isn’t that the chapel should be there I could have 
built a chapel for them with my own hands on the same 
spot, if it had been necessary ’ 

‘ I don’t see what there is to annoy you 
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‘ This annoys me, — ^that after all my endeavours, there 
should be people here, and many people, who find a gratifica 
tion m doing that which they think I shall look upon as an 
annoyance The stmg is m their desire to sting, and m my 
inability to show them their error, either by stopping what 
they are domg, or by provmg myself mdi&erent to it It 
isn’t the buildmg itself, but the double disgrace of the 
building ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

FEU 4.LE martyrdom: 

EA.rL\ in February Captain Mairable went to Dunnpple 
to stay with his uncle, Sir Gregory, and there he still was 
when the middle of March had come News of his doings 
reached the ladies at Lormg, but it reached them through 
hands which were not held to be worthy of a perfect 
bebef, — at any rate, on Mary Lowther’s part Dunripple 
Park IS in Warwickshire, and lies in the middle of a good 
huntmg country Now, accordmg to Parson John, from 
whom these tidmgs came, Walter Marrable was huntmg 
three days a week , and, as Sir Gregory himseK did not 
keep hunters, Walter must have hired his horses, — so said 
Parson John, deplormg that a nephew so poor m purse 
should have allowed himself to be led into such heavy 
expense ‘ He brought home a Lttle ready money with 
him,’ said the parson , ‘ and I suppose he thinks he may 
have his flmg as long as that lasts ’ No doubt Parson John, 
m saymg this, was desirous of provmg to Mary that Walter 
Marrable was not dying of love, and was, upon the whole, 
leading a jolly life, m spite of the little misfortune that 
had happened to him But Maiy understood all this quite 
as well as did Parson John himself , and simply dechned 
to beheve the huntmg three days a week. She said not 
a word about it, however, either to him or to her aunt 
If Walter could amuse himself, so much the better , but 
she was quite sure that, at such a period of his life as this, 
he would not spend his money recklessly The truth lay 
between Parson John’s stories and poor Mary’s behef 
Walter Marrable was himtmg, — ^perhaps twice a week. 
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hiring a horse occasionally, but generally mounted by ins 
uncle, Sir Gregory He hunted , but did so after a 
lugubrious fashion, as became a man with a broken heart, 
who was laden with many sorrows, and had just been 
separated from his lady love for ever and ever But still* 
when there came anythmg good, in the way of a run, and 
when our Captam could get near to hounds, he enjoyed 
the fun, and forgot his troubles for a while Is a man 
to know no joy because he has an ache at his heart ? 

In this matter of disappointed and as it were, disjomted 
affection, men are very different from women, and for the 
most part, much more happily circumstanced Such 
sorrow a woman feeds , — but a man starves it Many 
will say that a woman feeds it, because she cannot but 
feed it , and that a man starves it, because his heart 
IS of the starving kind But, m truth, the difference 
comes not so much from the inner heart, as from the 
outer life It is easier to feed a sorrow upon needle and- 
thread and novels, than it is upon lawyers’ papers, or even 
the out a-door occupations of a soldier home upon leave 
who has no work to do Walter Marrable told himself 
agam and agam that he was very unhappy about his 
cousm, but he certainly did not suffer m that matter as 
Mary suffered He had that other sorrow, arismg from 
his father’s cruel usage of him, to divide his thoughts, and 
probably thought quite as much of the manner m which 
he had been robbed, as he did of the loss of his love 

But poor Mary was, m truth, very wretched When 
a girl asks herself that question, — ^what shall she do with 
her life ^ it is so natural that she should answer it by 
saying that she will get married, and give her life to some- 
body else It IS a woman’s one career — ^let women rebel 
against the edict as they may, and though there may 
be word-rebellion here and there, women learn the truth 
early m their hves And women know it later m life when 
they think of their girls , and men know it, too, when they 
have to deal with their daughters Girls, too, now ac- 
knowledge aloud that they have learned the lesson , and 
Saturday Reviewers and others blame them for their lack 
of modesty m domg so, — most unreeisonably, most use- 
lessly, and, as far as the influence of such censors may go, 
most permciously Nature prompts the desire, the world 
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acknowledges its ubiquity, circumstances show that it is 
reasonable, the whole theory of creation requires it , but 
it IS required that the person most concerned should 
falsely repudiate it, m order that a mock modesty may be 
mamtamed, m which no human being can beheve ♦ Such 
IS the theory of the censors who deal heavily with our 
Englishwomen of the present day Our daughters should 
be educated to be wives, but, forsooth, they should never 
wish to be wooed * The very idea is but a remnant of the 
tawdry sentimentahty of an asje m which the mawkish 
insipidity of the women was lie reaction from the vice 
of that preoedmg it That our girls are m quest of hus- 
bands and know weD in what way their hnes in life should 
be laid, is a fact which none can dispute Let men be 
taught to recogmse the same truth as regards themselves, 
and we shall cease to hear of the necessity of a new career 
for women 

Mary Lowther, though she had never encountered 
condemnation as a husband hunter, had learned aU this, 
and was well aware that for her there was but one future 
mode of life that could be really blessed She had eyes, 
and could see , and ears, and could hear She could make, 
— indeed, she could not fail to make, — comparisons between 
her aunt and her dear friend, Mrs Fenwick She saw, and 
could not fail to see, that the life of the one was a starved, 
thin, poor life, — ^which, good as it was in its nature, 
reached but to few persons, and admitted but of few 
sympathies , whereas the other woman, by means of her 
position as a wife and a mother, mcreased her roots and 
spread out her branches, so that there was shade, and 
fruit, and beauty, and a place m which the birds might 
build their nests Mary Lowther had longed to be a wife, — 
as do aU girls healthy m mmd and body , but she had 
found it to be necessai^ to her to love the man who was 
to become her husband There had come to her a suitor 
recommended to her by all her friends, — ^recommended 
to her also by all outward circumstances, — and she had 
found that she did not love him » For a while she had been 
sorely perplexed, hardly knowmg what it might be her 
duty to do, not understandmg how it was that the man 
was indifferent to her, doubting whether, after aU, the 
love of which she had dreamt was not a passion which 
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might come after marriage, rather than before it, — but still 
fearing to run so great a hazard She had doubted, 
feared, and had hitherto declmed, — ^when that other lover 
had fallen in her way Mr Gilmore had wooed her for 
months without touching her heart Then Walter Marrable 
had come and had conquered her almost m an hour She 
had never felt herself disposed to play with Mr Gilmore’s 
hair, to lean against his shoulder, to be touched by his 
fingers, — ^never disposed to wait for his commg, or to 
regret his gomg But she had hardly become acquainted 
with her cousm before his presence was a pleasure to her , 
and no sooner had he spoken to her of his love, than every- 
thmg that concerned him was dear to her The atmosphere 
that surrounded him was sweeter to her than the air 
elsewhere All those little aids which a man gives to 
a woman were dehghtful to her when they came to her 
from his hands She told herself that she had found the 
second half that was needed to make herself one whole , 
that she had become round and entire m pining herself 
to him , and she thought that she understood well why 
it had been that Mr Gihnorehad been nothing to her As 
Mr Fenwick was manifestly the husband appointed for 
his wife, so had Walter Marrable been appomted for her. 
And so there had come upon her a dreamy conviction that 
marriages are made m heaven That question, whether 
they were to be poor or rich, to have enough or much less 
than enough for the comforts of life, was, no doubt, one 
of much importance , but, in the few happy days of her 
assured engagement, it was not allowed by her to interfere 
for a moment with the fact that she and Walter were 
intended, each to be the compamon of the other, as long 
as they two might live 

Then by degrees , — hy degrees, though the process had 
been quick, — had fallen upon her that other conviction, 
that it was her duty to him to save him from the burdens of 
that life to which she herself had looked forward so fondly 
At first she had said that he should judge of the necessity ; 
swearmg to herself that his judgment, let it be what it 
might, should be nght to her Then she had perceived 
that this was not sufficient , — ^that in this way there would 
be no escape for him , — ^that she herself must make the 
decision, and proclaimit Very tenderly and veiy cautiously 
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had she gone about her task , feeling her way to the fact 
that this separation, if it came from her, would be deemed 
expedient by him That she would be right m all this, was 
her great resolve , that she might after all be wrong, her 
constant fear She, too, had heard of public censors, of 
the girl of the period, and of the forward mdelicacy with 
which women of the age were charged She knew not 
why, but it seemed to her that the laws of the world around 
her demanded more of such rectitude from a woman than 
from a man, and, if it might be possible to her, she would 
comply with these laws She had convinced herself, 
forming her judgment from every tone of his voice, from 
every glance of his eye, from every word that fell from his 
hps, that this separation would be expedient for him And 
then, assuring herself that the task should be hers, and not 
his, she had done it She had done it, and, countmg up the 
cost afterwards, she had found herself to be broken m 
pieces That wholeness and roundness, m which she had 
rejoiced, had gone from her altogether She would try to 
persuade herself that she could live as her aunt had lived, 
and yet be whole and round She tried, but knew that 
she failed The life to which she had looked forward had 
been the life of a married woman , and now, as that was 
taken from her, she could be but a thmg broken, a fragment 
of humamty, created for use, but never to be used 
She bore all this well, for a while, — and indeed never 
ceased to bear it well, to the eyes of those around her 
When Parson John told her of Walter’s hunting, she 
laughed, and said that she hoped he would distmguish 
himself When her aunt on one occasion congratulated 
her, telling her that she had done well and nobly, she bore 
the congratulation with a smile and a kind word But she 
thought about it much, and withm the chambers of her 
own bosom there were complaints made that the play 
which nad been played between him and her during the 
last few months should for her have been such a very 
tragedy, while for him the matter was no more than 
a melodrama, touched with a pleasing melancholy He 
had not been made a waif upon the waters by the mis 
fortune of a few weeks, by the error of a lawyer, by a 
mistaken calculation, — not even by the crime of his father 
Bos manhood was, at any rate, perfect to him Though 
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he migM be a poor man, he was still a man with his hands 
free, and with somethmg before him which he could do 
She understood, too that the rough work of his life would 
be such that it would rub away, perhaps too quickly, the 
impression of his late love, and enable him hereafter to 
love another But for her, — ^for her there could be nothing 
but memory, regrets, and a life which would simply be 
a waiting for death But she had done nothmg wrong, — 
and she must console herself with that, if consolation 
could then be found 

Then there came to her a letter from Mrs Fenwick which 
moved her much It was the second which she had 
received from her friend since she had made it known that 
she was no longer engaged to her cousin In her former 
letter Mrs Fenwick had simply expressed her opmion that 
Mary had done rightly, and had, at the same time, pro- 
mised that she would write agam, more at length, when 
the passmg by of a few weeks should have so far healed 
the first agony of the wound, as to make it possible for 
her to speak of the future Mary, dreadmg this second 
letter, had done nothing to elicit it , but at last it came 
And as it had some effect on Mary Lowther’s future 
conduct, it shall be given to the reader — 

‘ Bullhampton Vicarage, March 12, 186- 

‘ Dfaeest Maby, 

‘ I do so wish you were here, if it were only to share 
our misery with us I did not think that so small a thmg 
as the buildmg of a wretched chapel could have put me 
out so much, and made me so uncomfortable as this has 
done Frank says that it is simply the feehng of being 
beaten, — ^the insult not the injury, which is the grievance , 
but they both rankle with me, I hear the cuck of the 
trowel every hour, and though I never go near the front 
gate, yet I know that it is all muddy and foul with brick- 
bats and mortar I don’t think that anythmg so cruel and 
unjust was ever done before , and the worst of it is that 
Frank, though he hates it just as much as I do, does 
preach such sermons to me about the wickedness of carmg 
for small evils “ Suppose you had to go to it every 
Sunday yourself,” he said the other day, trymg to make 
me understand what a real depth of misery there is m the 
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world “ I shouldn’t mind that half so much,” I answered 
Then he bade me try it, — ^which wasn’t fair because he 
knows I can’t However, they say it will all tumble down 
because it has been built so badly 

‘ 1 have been waiting to hear from you, but I can under- 
stand why you should not write You do not wish to 
speak of your cousm, or to write without speakmg of him 
Your aunt has written to me twice, as doubtless you 
know, and has told me that you are well, only more silent 
than heretofore Dearest Mary, do write to me, and tell 
me what is in vour heart I \^1 not ask you to come to 
us, — ^not yet, — ^because of our neighbour , but I do thmk 
that if you were here I could do you good I know so well, 
or fancy that I know so well, the current in which your 
thoughts are running ’ You have had a wound, and think 
that therefore you must be a cripple for life But it is not 
so , and such thoughts, if not wicked, are at least wrong 
I would that it had been otherwise I would that you had 
not met your cousm ’ — * So would not I,’ said Mary to 
herself , but as she said it she knew that she was wrong 
Of course it would be for her welfare, and for his too, if 
his heart was as hers, that she should never have seen 
him — ‘ But because you have met him, and have fancied 
that you and he would be all m all together, you will be 
wrong mdeed if you let that fancy rum your future hfe 
Or if you encourage yourself to feel that, because you have 
loved one man from whom you are necessarily parted, 
therefore you should never allow yourself to become 
attached to another, you will mdeed be teachmg yourself 
an evil lesson I think I can understand the arguments 
with which you may perhaps endeavour to persuade your 
heart that its work of loving has been done, and should not 
be renewed , but I am quite suie that they are false and 
inhuman. The Indian, mdeed, allows herself to be burned 
through a false idea of personal devotion, and if that 
idea be false in a widow, how much falser is it m one who 
has never been a wife 

‘ You know what have ever been our wishes They are 
the same now as heretofore , and his constancy is of that 
nature, that nothmg will ever change it I am persuaded 
that it would have been unchanged, even if you had 
married your cousm, though m that case he would have 
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been studious to keep out of your way I do not mean to 
press his claims at present I have told him that he should 
be patient, and that if the thing be to him as important as 
he makes it, he should be content to wait He rephed that 
he would wait I ask for no word from you at present on 
this subject It will be much better that there should be 
no word But it is right that you should know that there 
IS one who loves you with a devotion which nothmg can 
alter 

‘ I will only add to this my urgent prayer that you will 
not make too much to yourself of your own misfortune, 
or allow yourself to think that because this and that have 
taken place, therefore everything must be over It is hard 
to say who makes the greatest mistakes, women who treat 
their own selves with too great a reverence, or they who 
do so with too little 

‘ Frank sends his kindest love Write to me at once, if 
only to condole with me about the chapel 

‘ Most affectionately yours, 

‘ Janet Fenwick 

* My sister and Mr Quickenham are commg here for 
Easter week, and I have stiU some hopes of gettmg my 
brother-m-law to put us up to some way of fightmg the 
Marquis and his myrmidons I have always heard it said 
that there was no case m which Mr Qmckenham couldn^t 
make a fight * 

Mary Lowther understood well the whole purport of this 
letter, — all that was meant as well as all that was written. 
She had told herself agam and agam that there had been 
that between her and the lover she had lost, — ^tender 
embraces, warm kisses, a bird-hke pressure of the plumage, 
— ^which alone should make her deem it imfit that she 
should be to another man as she had been to him, even 
should her heart allow it It was against this doctrine that 
her friend had preached, with more or less of exphcitness 
in her sermon And how was the truth ’ If she could 
take a lesson on that subject &om any human bemg m the 
world, she would take it from her friend Janet Fenwick 
But she rebelled against the preachmg, and declared to 
herself that her fnend had never been tned, and therefore 
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did not understand the case Must she not be guided by 
her own feelings, and did she not feel that she could never 
lay her head on the shoulder of another lover without 
blushing at her memories of the past ’ 

And yet how hard was it all • It was not the joys of 
young love that she regretted m her present mood, not the 
loss of those soft delights of which she had suddenly 
found herself to be so capable , but that all the world 
should be dark and dreary before her ’ And he could 
hunt, could dance, could work, — ^no doubt could love 
again ’ How happy would it be for her if her reason would 
allow her to be a Roman Catholic, and a nun 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
A lover’s madness 

The letter from Mrs Fenwick, which the reader has 
just seen, was the immediate effect of a special visit 
which Mr Gilmore had made to her On the 10th of 
March he had come to her with a settled purpose, pomtmg 
out to her that he had now waited a certam number of 
months smce he had heard of the rupture between Mary 
and her cousm, nammg the exact period which Mrs 
Fenwick had bade him wait before he should move agam 
m the matter, and askmg her whether he might not now 
venture to take some step l^Irs Fenwick had felt it 
to be unfair that her very words should be quoted against 
her, as to the three or four months, feeling that she had 
said three or four instead of six or seven to soften the 
matter to her friend , but, nevertheless, she had been 
induced to write to Mary Lowther 
* I was thinkmg that perhaps you might ask her to 
come to you again,’ Mr Gilmore had said when Mrs 
Fenwick rebuked him for his impatience * If you did 
that, the thmg might come on naturally ’ 

‘ But she wouldn’t come if I did ask her ’ 

‘ Because she hates me so much that she will not 
venture to come near me ? ’ 

‘ What nonsense that is, Harry It has nothing to 
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do with hating If I thought that she even dishked you, 
I should tell you so, believing that it would be for the 
best But of course if I asked her here just at present, 
she could not but remember that you are our nearest 
neighbour, and feel that she was pressed to come with 
some reference to your hopes ’ 

‘ And therefore she would not come ’ ’ 

‘ Exactly , and if you will thmk of it, how could it 
be otherwise ’ Wait till he is m India Wait at any 
rate till the summer, and then Frank and I will do our 
best to get her here ’ 

‘ I will wait,’ said Mr Gilmore, and immediately took 
his leave, as though there were no other subject of con- 
versation now possible to him 
Smce his return from Lormg, Mr Gilmore’s life at his 
own house had been quite secluded Even the Fenwicks 
had hardly seen him, though they hved so near to him 
He had rarely been at church, had seen no company at 
home since his uncle, the prebendary, had left him, and 
had not dined even at the Vicarage more than once or 
twice AU this had of course been frequently discussed 
between Mr and Mrs Fenwick, and had made the Vicar 
very unhappy He had expressed a fear that his friend 
would be driven haM crazy by a foohsh indulgence m 
a hopeless passion, and had suggested that it might 
perhaps be for the best that Gilmore should let his place 
and travel abroad for two or three years, so that, m that 
way, his disappointment might be forgotten But Mrs 
Fenwick still hoped better things than this She probably 
thought more of Mary Lowther than she did of Han^' 
Gilmore, and stiU believed that a cure for both their 
sorrows might be found, if one would only be patient, 
and the other would not despair 
]Mr Gilmore had promised that he would wait, and then 
Mrs Fenwick had written her letter To this there came 
a very quick answer In respect to the trouble about 
the chapel, Mary Lowther was sympathetic and droll, 
as she would have been had there been upon her the 
weight of no love misfortune ‘ She had trust,’ she said, 
* in Mr Quickenham, who no doubt would succeed in 
harassing the enemy, even though he might be unable 
to obtam ultimate conquest And then there seemed 
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to be a fair prospect that the building would fall of itself, 
which surely would be a great triumph And, after all, 
might it not fairly be hoped that the pleasantness of 
the Vicarage garden, which Mr Puddleham must see 
every time he visited his chapel, might be quite as galhng 
and as vexatious to him as would be the uglmess of the 
Methodist building to the Fenwicks ’ 

‘ You should take comfort m the reflection that his 
sides will be qmte as full of thorns as your own/ said 
Mary , ‘ and perhaps there may come some blessed 
opportunity for orushmg him altogether by heapmg hot 
coals of fire on his head Offer him the use of the Vicarage 
lawn for one of his school tea parties, and that, I should 
think, would about finish him * 

This was all very well, and was written on purpose to 
show to Mrs Fenwick that Mary could still be funny m 
spite of her troubles , but the pith of the letter, as Mrs 
Fenwick well understood, lay in the few words of the 
last paragraph 

‘ Don’t suppose, dear, that I am gomg to die of a 
broken heart I mean to hve and to be as happy as any 
of you But you must let me go on m my own way I 
am not at all sure that bemg married is not more trouble 
than it IS worth ’ 

That she was deceivmg herself m saymg this Mary 
knew well enough , and Mrs Fenwick, too, guessed that 
it was so Kevertheless, it was plain enough that nothmg 
more could be said about Mr Gilmoie just at present 
‘ You ought to blow him up, and make him come to 
us,’ Mrs Fenwick said to her husband 
‘ It is aU very well to say that, but one man can’t 
blow another up, as women do Men don’t talk to each 
other about the thmgs that concern them nearly, — 
unless it be about money ’ 

‘ What do they talk about, then ? * 

‘ About matters that don’t concern them nearly , — 
game, politics, and the state of the weather If I were 
to mention Mary’s name to him, he would feel it to be 
an impertmence You can say what you please ’ 

Soon after this, Gilmore came agam to the Vicarage , 
but he was careful to come when the Vicar would not 
be there He sauntered mto the garden by the li^le 
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gate from the churchyard, and showed himself at the 
drawing-room window, without gomg round to the front 
door ‘ I never go to the front now,’ said Mrs Fenwick , 
‘ I have only once been through the gate smce they began 
to bmld ’ 

‘ Is not that very mconvement ? ’ 

‘ Of course it is When we came home from dinmg 
at Sir Thomas’s the other day, I had myself put down 
at the church gate, and walked all the way round, though 
it was nearly pitch dark Do come m, Harry ’ 

Then Mr Gilmore came m, and seated himself before 
the fire Mrs Fenwick understood his moods so well, 
that she would not say a word to hurry him If he chose 
to talk about Mary Lowther, she knew very well what 
she would say to him , but she would not herself mtroduce 
the subject She spoke for awhile about the Brattles, 
saying that the old man had suffered much smce his son 
had gone from him Sam had left BuUhampton at the 
end of January, never havmg returned to the mill after 
his visit to the Vicar, and had not been heard of smce 
Gilmore, however, had not been to see his tenant , and 
though he expressed an mterest about the Brattles, had 
manifestly come to the Vicarage with the object of talking 
upon matters more closely interestmg to himself 
‘ Did you write to Lormg, Mrs Fenwick ’ ’ he asked 
at last 

‘ I wrote to Mary soon after you were last here ’ 

‘ And has she answered you ’ ’ 

‘ Yes , she wrote agam almost at once She could 
not but write, as I had said so much to her about the 
chapeL’ 

‘ She did not allude to — anythmg else, then ’ ’ 

‘ I can’t quite say that, Harry I had wntten to her 
out of a very full heart, tellmg her what I thought as 
to her future life generaUy, and just alluding to our 
wishes respectmg you ’ 

‘ Wen ’ ’ 

‘ She said just what might have been expected, — that 
for the present she would rather be let alone ’ 

‘ I have let her alone I have neither spoken to her 
nor written to her She does not mean to say that I 
have troubled her ? ’ 
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‘ Of course you have not troubled her, — but she knows 
what we all mean ’ 

‘ I have waited all the wmter, Mrs Fenwick, and have 
said not a word How long was it that she knew her 
cousin before she was engaged to him ’ ’ 

‘ What has that to do with it ? You know what our 
wishes are , but, mdeed, indeed, nothing can be done 
by hurrying her ’ 

‘ She was engaged to that man, and the engagement 
broken off all withm a month It was no more than a 
dream ’ 

‘ But the remembrance of such dreams will not fade 
away quickly Let us hope that hereafter it may be as 
a dream , — but time must be allowed to efface the idea 
of its reality ’ 

‘ Time , — ^yes , but cannot we arrange some plan for 
the future ^ Cannot somethmg be done ’ I thought 
you said you would ask her to come here ’ ’ 

‘ So I did, — but not yet * 

‘ Why shouldn’t she come now ’ You needn’t ask 
because I am here There is no saying whom she may 
meet, and then my chance will be gone again ’ 

‘ Is that all you know about women, Harry ’ Do you 
think that the girl whom you love so dearly will take 
up with one man after another m that fashion ^ ’ 

‘ Who can say ’ She was not very long in taking up, 
as you call it with Captam Marrable I should be happier 
if she were here, even if I did not see her ’ 

‘ Of course you would see her, and of course you would 
propose again, — and of course she would refuse you ’ 

‘ Then there is no hope ’ ’ 

* I do not say that Wait till the summer comes , and 

then, if I can influence her, we will have her here If 
you find that remaining at the Privets aU alone is weari- 
some to you 

‘ Of course it is wearisome ’ 

‘ Then go up to London — or abroad — or anywhere for 
a change Take some occupation in hand and stick to it ’ 
‘ That IS so easily said, ly&s Fenwick ’ 

* No man ever did anythmg by moping , and you mope 
I know I am speakmg plainly, and you may be angry 
with me, if you please ’ 
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‘ I am not at all angry with you , but I t hink you 
hardly understand ’ 

‘ I do understand,’ said Mrs Eenwick, speakmg with 
all the energy she could command , ‘ and I am most 
anxious to do all that you wish But it cannot be done 
in a day If I were to ask her now, she would not come , 
and if she came it would not be for your good Wait 
till the summer You may be sure that no haim will 
be done by a little patience ’ 

Then he went away, declanng agam that he would 
wait with patience , but saying, at the same time, that 
he would remain at home ‘ As for gomg to London,* 
he said, ‘ I should do nothing there When I find that 
there is no chance left, then probably I shall go abroad ’ 

‘ It IS my behef,’ said the Vicar, that evenmg, when 
his wife told him what had occurred, ‘ that she will never 
have him , not because she does not like him, or could 
not learn to like him if he were as other men are, but 
simply because he is so unreasonably unhappy about 
her No woman was ever got by that sort of puhng and 
whmmg love If it were not that I think him crazy, 
I should say that it was unmanly ’ 

‘ But he is crazy ’ 

‘ And will be still worse before he has done with it 
Anything would be good now which would take him away 
from Bvdlhampton It would be a mercy that his house 
should be burned down, or that some great loss should 
fall upon him He sits there at home, and does nothmg 
He will not even look after the farm He pretends to 
read, but I don’t believe that he does even that ’ 

‘ And all because he is reaUy m love, Frank ’ 

‘ I am very glad that I have never been m love with 
the same reahty ’ 

‘ You never had any need, sir The plums fell mto your 
mouth too easily ’ 

‘ Plums shouldn’t be too difiScult,’ said the Vicar, 

* or they lose their sweetness ’ 

A few days after this Mr Fenwick was standing at 
his own gate, watchmg the buildmg of the chapel and 
ta lking to the men, when Fanny Brattle from the mill 
came up to him He would stand there by the hour at 
a time, and had made quite a friendship with the foreman 
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of the builder from Salisbury although the foreman, like 
his master, was a Dissenter, and had come into the parish 
as an enemy All BuUhampton knew how infimte was 
the disgust of the Vicar at what was bemg done , and 
that 33drs Fenwick felt it so strongly, that she would not 
even go in and out of her own gate All BuUhampton 
was aware that Mr Puddleham spoke openly of the Vicar 
as his enemy, — spite of the peaches and cabbages on 
which the young Puddlehams had been nourished , and 
that the Methodist minister had, more than once withm 
the last month or two, denounced his brother of the 
Established Church from his own pulpit AU BuUhampton 
was talking of the building of the chapel, — some abusmg 
the Marquis and Mr Puddleham and the Salisbury 
builder, others, on the other hand, declarmg that it 
was very good that the Estabhshment should have a 
falL Nevertheless there Mr Fenwick would stand and 
chat with the men, fascmated after a fashion by the 
misfortune which had come upon him Mr Packer, 
the Marquis’s steward, had seen him there, and had 
endeavoured to shnk away unobserved, — ^for Mr Packer 
was somewhat ashamed of the share he had had in the 
matter, — but Mr Fenwick had caUed to him, and had 
spoken to him of the progress of the building 

‘ Grimes never could have done it so fast,’ said the 
Vicar 

‘ WeU, — ^not so fast, Mr Fenwick, certamly ’ 

‘ I suppose it won’t signify about the frost ? ’ said 
the Vicar ‘ I should be mclmed to think that the mortar 
wiU want repointmg ’ 

Mr Packer had nothmg to say to this He was not 
responsible for the budding He endeavoured to explain 
that the Marquis had nothing to do with the work, and 
had simply given the land 

‘ Which was aU that he could do,’ said the Vicar, 
laughmg 

It was on the same day and whde Packer was stiU 
standmg close to him, that Fanny Brattle accosted him 
When he had greeted the young woman and perceived 
that she wished to speak to him, he withdrew withm 
his own gate, and asked her whether there was anythmg 
that he could do for her She had a letter m her hand. 
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and after a little hesitation she asked him to read it 
It was from her brother, and had reached her by private 
means A young man had brought it to her when her 
father was m the mill, and had then gone off, declinmg 
to wait for any answer 

‘ Father, sir, knows nothmg about it as yet,’ she said 
lyh* Fenwick took the letter and read it It was as 
follows — 

‘ Deae Sistee, 

‘ I want you to help me a little, for thmgs is very 
bad with me And it is not for me neither, or I’d sooner 
starve nor ax for a sixpence from the mill But Carry 
IS bad too, and if you’ve got a trifle or so, I think you’d 
be of a mmd to send it But don’t tell father, on no account 
I looks to you not to tell father Tell mother, if you will, 
but I looks to her not to mention it to father If it be 
so you have two pounds by you, send it to me m a letter, 
to the care of 

‘ Muster Thomas Craddock, 

‘ Number 5, Crooked Arm Yard, 

‘ Cowcross Street, 

‘ City of London 

* My duty to mother, but don’t say a word to father, 
whatever you do Carry don’t live nowhere there, nor 
they don’t know her 

‘ Your affectionate brother, 

‘ Sam Brattle ’ 

‘ Have you told your father, Fanny ’ ’ 

‘ Not a word, sir ’ 

‘ Nor your mother ’ ’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir She has read the letter, and thinks I 
had better come to you to ask what we should do ’ 

‘ Have you got the money, Fanny ’ ’ 

Fanny Brattle explamed that she had in her pocket 
something over the sum named but that money was so 
scarce with them now at the mill, that she could hardly 
send it without her father’s knowledge She would not, 
she said, be afraid to send it and then to tell her father 
afterwards The Vicar considered the matter for some 
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tmie» standing with the open letter m his hand, and then 
he gave ins advice 

* Come into the house, Fanny,’ he said, ‘ and write 
a line to vour brother, and then get a money order at 
the post-office for four pounds, and send it to your brother , 
and tell him that I lend it to him till tunes shall be better 
with him Do not give him your father’s money without 
your father’s leave Sam will pay me some day, unless 
I be mistaken in him ’ 

Then Fanny Brattle with many grateful thanks did 
as the Vicar bade her 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE THREE HONEST MEN 

The Vicar of Buliliampton was — a ‘ good sort of feUow ’ 
In praise of him to this extent it is hoped that the reader 
will corffiaUy agree But it cannot be demed that he 
was the most imprudent of men He had done very 
much that was imprudent m respect to the Marquis of 
Trowbridge, and smce he had been at Bullhampton 
had been imprudent m nearly everything that he had 
done regarding the Brattles He was well aware that 
the bold words which he had spoken to the Marquis had 
been dragon’s teeth sown by himself, and that they 
had sprung up from the ground in the shape of the odious 
bnck buildmg which now stood immediately m face of 
his own Vicarage gate Though he would smile and be 
droll, and talk to the workmen, he hated that buildmg 
qxute as bitterly as did his wife And now, m regard 
to the Brattles, there came upon him a great trouble 
About a week after he had lent the four pounds to Fanny 
on Sam’s behalf, there came to him a dirty note from 
Salisbury, written by Sam himseK, m which he was told 
that Carry Brattle was now at the Three Honest Men, 
a public house m one of the suburbs of the city, waiting 
there till IVlr Fenwick should find a home for her, — m 
accordance with his promise given to her brother Sam, 
m his letter, had gone on to explain that it would be well 
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that Mr Femnck should visit the Three Honest Men 
speedily, as otherwise there would be a bill there which 
neither Carry nor Sam would be able to defray Poor 
Sam’s letter was bald, and they who did not understand 
his position might have called it bold He wrote to the 
Vicar as though the Vicar’s coming to Sahsbury for the 
required purpose was a matter of course , and demanded 
a home for his sister without any reference to her future 
mode of life, or power of earning her bread, as though 
it was the Vicar’s manifest duty to provide such home 
And then that caution in regard to the bill was rather 
a threat than anything else If you don’t take her quickly 
from the Three Honest Men there’ll be the very mischief 
of a bill for you to pay That was the meamng of the 
caution, and so the Vicar understood it 

But Mr Fenwick, though he was imprudent, was 
neither unreasonable nor unmtelhgent He had told 
Sam Brattle that he would provide a home for Carry, 
if Sam would find his sister and induce her to accept the 
offer Sam had gone to work, and had done his part 
Havmg done it, he was nght to claim from the Vicar 
his share of the performance And then, was it not a 
matter of course that Carry, when found, should be 
without means to pay her own expenses ’ Was it to 
be supposed that a girl m her position would have money 
by her And had not Mr Fenwick known the truth 
about their poverty when he had given those four poimds 
to Fanny Brattle to be sent up to Sam m London ’ Mr 
Fenwick was both reasonable and mtelligent as to all 
this , and, though he felt that he was in trouble, did 
not for a moment think of denying his responsibihty, 
or evading the performance of his promise He must 
find a home for poor Carry, and pay any bill at the Three 
Honest Men which he might find standmg there m her 
name 

Of course he told his trouble to his wife , and of course 
he was scolded for the promise he had given ‘ But, my 
dear Frank, if for her, why not for others , and how is 
it possible ^ ’ 

‘ For her and not for others, because she is an old 
fnend, a neighbour’s child, and one of the parish.’ That 
question was easily answered. 
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* But how IS it possible, Frank ’ Of course one would 
do anything that it is possible to save her What I mean 
IS, that one would do it for all of them, if only it were 
possible ’ 

‘ If you can do it for one, will not even that be much ’ ’ 

* But what is to be done ^ Who will take her ’ Will 
she go mto a reformatory ’ ’ 

* I fear not ’ 

‘ There are so many, and I do not know how they are 
to be treated except m a body Where can you find 
a home for her ’ ’ 

‘ She has a married sister, Janet ’ 

* Who would not speak to her, or let her inside the 
door of her house f Surely, Frank, you know the un- 
forgiving nature of women of that class for such sm as 
poor Carry Brattle’s ^ ’ 

‘ I wonder whether they ever say their prayers,’ said 
the Vicar 

‘ Of course they do ]\Irs Gay, no doubt, is a rehgious 
woman But it is permitted to them not to forgive 
that sm ’ 

‘ By what law ’ ’ 

‘ By the law of custom It is aU very well, Frank, 
but you can’t fight against it At any rate, you can’t 
Ignore it till it has been fought against and conquered 
Jjid it IS useful It keeps women from going astray ’ 

‘ You think, then, that nothing should be done for 
this poor creature, who fell so piteously, with so small 
a sm ’ ’ 

‘ I have not said so But when you promised her a 
home, where did you think of finding one for her ’ Her 
only fittmg home is with her mother, and you know that 
her father will not take her there ’ 

Mr Fenwick said nothmg more at that moment, not 
havmg clearly made up his mmd as to what he might 
best do , but he had before his eyes, dimly, a plan by 
which he thought it possible that he might force Carry 
Brattle on her father’s heart If this plan nught be 
carried out, he would take her to the mill house and seat 
her in the room m which the family lived, and then brmg 
the old man m from his work It might be that Jacob 
Brattle, m his wrath, would turn with violence upon the 
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man who had dared thus to interfere m the affairs of 
his family , but he would certainly offer no rough usage 
to the poor girl Fenwick knew the man well enough 
to be sure that he would not lay his hands m anger upon 
a woman 

But somethmg must be done at once, — somethmg 
before any such plan as that which was runnmg through 
his bram could be matured and carried into execution. 
There was Carry at the Three Honest Men, and, for aught 
the Vicar knew, her brother staying with her, — with 
his, the Vicar’s credit, pledged for their maintenance 
It was quite clear that somethmg must be done He 
had apphed to his wife, and his i;^e did not know how 
to help him He had suggested the wife of the ironmonger 
at Warminster as the proper guardian for the poor child, 
and his own wife had at once made him understand that 
this was impractical Indeed, how was it possible that 
such a one as Carry Brattle should be kept out of sight 
and stowed away m an open hardware shop in a provmcial 
town ’ The properest place for her would be m the 
country, on some farm , and, so thmkmg, he determmed 
to apply to the girl’s eldest brother 

George Brattle was a prosperous man, hvmg on a large 
farm near Fordmgbridge, ten or twelve miles the other 
side of Salisbury Of him the Vicar knew very httle, 
and of has wife nothmg That the man had been married 
fourteen or fifteen years, and had a family growing up, 
the Vicar did know , and, knowmg it, feared that Mrs 
Brattle of Startup, as their farm was called, would not 
be willmg to receive this proposed new mmate But he 
would try He would go on to Startup after havmg 
seen Carry at the Three Honest Men, and use what 
eloquence he could command for the occasion 

He drove himself over on the next day to meet an early 
tram, and was in Sahsbury by nme o’clock He had to 
ask his way to the Three Honest Men, and at last had 
some difficulty m finding the house It was a small 
beershop, in a lane on the very outskirts of the city, and 
certainly seemed to him, as he looked at it, to be as 
disreputable a house, m regard to its outward appearance, 
as ever h© had proposed to enter It was a bnck buildmg 
of two stones, with a door m the middle of it which stood 
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open, and a red curtain hanging across the window on 
the left hand side Three men dressed hke navvies were 
leamng agamst the door-posts There is no sign, perhaps, 
which gives to a house of this class so disreputable an 
appearance as red curtains hung across the wmdow , 
and yet there is no other colour for pot-house curtams 
that has any populaniy The one fact probably explains 
the other A dimkmg-room with a blue or a brown 
curtam would offer no attraction to the thirsty navvy 
who likes to have his thirst mdulged without criticism 
But, m spite of the red curtain, Penwick entered the 
house, and asked the uncomely woman at the bar after 
Sam Brattle Was there a man named Sam Brattle 
staying there , — a man with a sister ’ 

Ihen were let loose agamst the unfortunate clergyman 
the floodgates of a drunken woman’s angry tongue It 
was not only that the landlady of the Three Honest Men 
was very drunk, but also that she was very angry Sam 
Brattle and his sister had been there, but they had been 
turned out of the house There had manifestly been 
some great row, and Carry Brattle was spoken of with 
all the worst terms of reproach which one woman can 
heap upon the name of another The mistress of the 
Three Honest Men was a married woman, — and, as far 
as that went, respectable , whereas poor Carry was not 
married, and certainly not respectable Somethmg of 
her past history had been known She had been called 
names which she could not repudiate, and the truth 
of which even her brother on her behalf could not deny , 
and then she had been turned mto the street So much 
Mr Penwick learned from the drunken woman, and 
nothing more he could learn. When he asked after 
Cariy’s present address the woman jeered at him, and 
accused him of base purposes m commg after such a one 
She stood with arms akimbo in the passage and said 
she would raise the neighbourhood on him She was 
drunk, and dirty, as foul a t hin g as the eye could look 
upon every other word was an oath, and no phrase 
used by the lowest of men m their lowest moments was 
too hot or too bad for her woman’s tongue , and yet 
there was the indignation of outraged virtue m her 
demeanour and m her language, because this stranger 
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had come to her door asking after a girl who had been 
led astray Our Vicar cared nothmg for the neighbourhood, 
and, indeed, cared very bttle for the woman at all, — 
except m so far as she disgusted him , but he did care 
much at findmg that he could obtam no clue to her whom 
he was seekmg The woman would not even tell him 
when the girl had left her house, or give him any assistance 
towards findmg her He had at first endeavoured to 
mollify the virago by offermg to pay the amount of any 
expenses which might have been left unsettled , but even 
on this score he could obtam no consideration She 
continued to revile him, and he was obliged to leave 
her, — ^which he did, at last, with a hurried step to avoid 
a quart pot which the woman had taken up to hurl at 
his head, upon some comparison which he most mdiscreetly 
made between herself and poor Carry Brattle 
What should he do now ’ The only chance of findmg 
the girl was, as he thought, to go to the pohce office 
He was still m the lane, makmg his way back to the street 
which would take him mto the city, when he was accosted 
by a httle child ‘ You be the parson,’ said the child 
Mr Fenwick owned that he was a parson ‘ Parson from 
BuU’umpton ? ’ said the child, mquirmgly Mr Fenwick 
acknowledged the fact ‘ Then you be to come with 
me ’ Whereupon Mr Fenwick followed the child, and 
was led mto a miserable httle court m which population 
was squahd, thick, and juvenile ‘ She be here, at Mrs 
Stiggs’s,’ said the child. Then the Vicar understood 
that he had been watched, and that he was bemg taken 
to the place where she whom he was seekmg had found 
shelter 


CHAPTER XL 
tbottbe’s BUHiBiJiras 

In the back room up stairs of Mr Stiggs’s house m 
Trotter’s Buildmgs the Vicar did find Carry Brattle, 
and he foimd also that smce her commg thither on the 
precedmg evemng, — for only on the precedmg evenmg 
had she been turned away from the Three Honest Men, — 
one of Mrs Stiggs’s children had been on the look-out 
m the lane. 
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‘ I thought that you would come to me, sir,’ said Carry 
Brattle 

‘ Of course I should come Did I not promise that 
I would come ’ And where is your brother ’ ’ 

But Sam had left her as soon as he had placed her in 
Mrs Stiggs’s house, and Carry could not say whither 
he had gone He had brought her to Sahsbury, and had 
remamed with her two days at the Three Honest Men, 
during which time the remainder of their four pounds 
had been spent , and then there had been a row Some 
visitors to the house recognised poor Carry, or knew 
something of her tale, and evil words were spoken There 
had been a fight and Sam had thrashed some man, — or 
some half dozen men, if all that Carry said was true 
She had fled from the house m sad tears, and after a 
while her brother had joined her, — bloody, with his hp 
cut and a black eye It seemed that he had had some 
previous knowledge of this woman who lived in Trotter’s 
Buildmgs, — ^had known her or her husband, — and there 
he had found shelter for his sister, having explamed that 
a clergyman would call for her and pay for her modest 
wants, and then take her away She supposed that Sam 
had gone back to London , but he had been so bruised 
and mauled m the fight that he had determmed that 
Mr Fenwick should not see him This was the story 
as Carry told it , and hlr Fenwick did not for a moment 
doubt its truth 

‘ And now. Carry,’ said he, ‘ what is it that you would 
do ’ ’ 

She looked up into his face, and yet not wholly into 
his face, — as though she were afraid to raise her eyes 
so high, — and was silent His were intently fixed upon 
her, as he stood over her, and he thought that he had 
never seen a sight more sad to look at And yet she was 
very pretty, — ^prettier, perhaps, than she had been m 
the days when she would come up the aisle of his church, 
to take her place among the singers, with red cheeks 
and bright flowing clusters of hair She was pale now, 
and he could see that her cheeks were rough, — ^from 
pamt, perhaps, and late hours, and an ill-hfe , but the 
girl had become a woman, and the lines of her countenance 
were fixed, and were very lovely, and there was a pleadmg 
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eloquence about her mouth for which there had been 
no need m her happy days at BuUhampton He had 
asked her what she would do » But had she not come 
there, at her brother’s instigation, that he might tell 
her what she should do ’ Had he not promised that he 
would find her a home if she would leave her evil ways ^ 
How was it possible that she should have a plan for her 
future life ’ She answered him not a word , but tried 
to look mto his face and failed 

Nor had he any formed plan That idea, mdeed, of 
going to Startup had come across his bram, — of gomg to 
Startup, and of asking assistance from the prosperous 
elder brother But so difSdent was he of success that 
he hardly dared to mention it to the poor girl 

‘ It IS hard to say what you should do,’ he said 

‘ Very hard, sir ’ 

His heart was so tender towards her that he could 
not brmg himself to propose to her the cold and unpleasant 
safety of a Reformatory He knew, as a clergyman 
and as a man of common sense, that to place her m such 
an establishment would, in truth, be the greatest kindness 
that he could do her But he ooifid not do it He satisfied 
his own conscience by telhng himself that he knew that 
she would accept no such refuge He thought that he 
had half promised not to ask her to go to any such place 
At any rate, he had not meant that when he had made 
his rash promise to her brother , and though that promise 
was rash, he was not the less bound to keep it She was 
very pretty, and still soft, and he had loved her well 
Was it a fault m him that he was tender to her because 
of her prettiness, and because he had loved her as a child ? 
We must own that it was a fault The crooked places 
of the world, if they are to be made straight at all, must 
be made straight after a sterner and a juster fashion 

* Perhaps you could stay here for a day or two ? ’ 
he said 

‘ Only that I’ve got no money ’ 

* I will see to that, — for a few days, you know And 
I was thmkmg that I would go to your brother George ’ 

‘ My brother George ? ’ 

‘ Yes , — ^why not ? Was he not always good to you ? * 

‘ He was never bad, sir , only ’ 
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‘ Only what ’ ’ 

‘ I’ve been so bad, sir that I don’t think he’d speak 
to me, or notice me, or do anything for me And he has 
got a wife, too ’ 

‘ But a woman doesn’t always become hard-hearted 
as soon as she is married There must be some of them 
that wiU take pity on you, Carry ’ She only shook her 
head ‘ I shall tell him that it is his duty, and if he be 
an honest, God f earmg man, he will do it ’ 

‘ And should I have to go there ’ ’ 

* If he will take you — certainly What better could 
you wish ’ Your father is hard, and though he loves 
you still, he cannot brmg himself to forget ’ 

* How can any of them forget, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ I will go out at once to Startup, and as I return through 
Sahsbury I will let you know what your brother says * 
She agam shook her head ‘ At any rate, we must try. 
Carry When thmgs are difficult, they cannot be mended 
by people sitting down and crymg I \^1 ask your brother, 
and if he refuses, I will endeavour to think of something 
else Next to your father and mother, he is certamly 
the first that should be asked to look to you ’ Then he 
said much to her as to her condition, preached to her 
the little sermon with which he had come prepared , 
was as stern to her as his nature and love would allow, — 
though, indeed his words were tender enough He strove 
to make her understand that she could have no escape 
from the dirt and vileness and depth of misery mto which 
she had fallen, without the penalty of a hard, laborious 
life, in which she must submit to be regarded as one 
whose place m the world was very low He asked her 
whether she did not hate the disgrace and the ignominy 
and the vile wickedness of her late condition * Yes, 
mdeed, sir,’ she answered, with her eyes still only half- 
raised towards him What other answer could she make ’ 
He would fam have drawn from her some deep and 
passionate expression of repentance, some fervid promise 
of future rectitude, some eager offer to bear all other 
hardships, so that she might be saved from a renewal 
of the past misery But he knew that no such eloquence, 
no such energy, no such ecstacy, would be forthcommg 
And he knew, also, that humble, contrite, and wretched 
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a gig m the town, and will drive over to your brother 
We can but try it I am clear as to this, that the best 
thmg for you will be to be among your own people ’ 

‘ I suppose it would, sir , but I don’t think she’ll ever 
be brought to have me ’ 

‘ We will try, at any rate And if she will have you, 
you must remember that you must not eat the bread 
of idleness You must be prepared to work for your 
hvmg ’ 

‘ I don’t want to be idle, sir ’ Then he took her by 
the hand, and pressed it, and bade God bless her, and 
gave her a little money m order that she might make 
some first payment to Mrs Stiggs ‘ I’m sure I don’t 
know why you should do all this for the likes of me, sir,’ 
said the girl, burstmg mto tears The Vicar did not 
tell her that he did it because she was gracious in his 
eyes, and perhaps was not aware of the fact himself 

He went to the Dragon of Wantley, and there procured 
a gig He had a contest in the inn yard before they 
would let him have the gig without a man to drive him , 
but he managed it at last, fearmg that the driver might 
learn somethmg of his errand He had never been at 
Startup Farm before , and knew very httle of the man 
he was gomg to see on so very delicate a mission , but 
he did know that George Brattle was prosperous, andi 
that m early life he had been a good son His last inter- 
view with the farmer had had reference to the matter 
of bail required for Sam, and on that occasion the brother 
had, with some persuasion, done as he was asked George 
Brattle had contrived to win for himself a wife from 
the Fordmgbndge side of the country, who had had a 
httle money , and as he, too, had carried away from the 
mill a little money m his father’s prosperous days, he 
had done very well He paid his rent to the day, owed 
no man anything, and went to church every other Sunday, 
eschewmg the bad example set to him by his father in 
matters of rehgion He was hard-fisted, ignorant, and 
self confident, knowing much about corn and the grmdmg 
of it, knowmg somethmg of sheep and the shearmg of 
them, knowing also how to get the worth of ins ten or 
eleven shiUmgs a week out of the bones of the rural 
labourers, — but knowmg very little else Of all this 
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Fenwick was aware , and, m spite of that church going 
twice a month, rated the son as inferior to the father , 
for about the old miller there was a stubborn constancy 
which almost amounted to heroism With such a man 
as was this George Brattle, how was he to preach a 
doctrine of true human charity with any chance of 
success ^ But the man was one who was pervious to 
ideas of duty, and might be probably pervious to feelings 
of family respect And he had been good to his father 
and mother, regardmg with somethmg of true veneration 
the nest from which he had sprung The Vicar did not 
hke the task before him, dreadmg the disappomtment 
which failure would produce, but he was not the man 
to shrink from any work which he had resolved to under- 
take, and drove gallantly mto the farmyard, though he 
saw both the farmer and his wife standmg at the back-door 
of the house 


CHAPTER XLI 

STARTUP FARM 

Farmer Brattle, who was a stout man about thirty- 
eight years of age but looking as though he were nearly 
ten years older, came up to the Vicar, touchmg his hat, 
and then puttmg his hand out in greetmg 

‘ This be a pleasure somethmg like. Muster Fenwick, 
to see thee here at Startup This be my wife Molly, 
thou has never seen Muster Fenwick from Bull’umpton 
This be our Vicar, as mother and Fanny says is the pick 
of all the parsons m Wiltshire ’ 

Then 3\ir Fenwick got down, and walked mto the 
spacious kitchen, where he was cordially welcomed by 
the stout mistress of Startup Farm 
He was very anxious to begm his story to the brother 
alone, Indeed, as to that, his mmd was quite made 
up , but Mrs Brattle, who withm the doors of that house 
held a position at any rate equal to that of her husband, 
did not seem disposed to give him the opportumiy She 
understood well enough that Mr Fenwick had not come 
over from Bullhampton to shake hands with her husband. 
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and to say a few civil words He must have business, 
and that business must be about the Brattle family 
Old Brattle was supposed to be m money difficulties, 
and was not this an embassy m search of money ’ Now 
Itirs George Brattle, who had been born a Huggms, 
was very desirous that none of the Huggms money should 
be sent'mto the parish of Bullhampton When, there- 
fore, Mr Fenwick asked the farmer to step out with 
hiTn for a moment, IVIrs George Brattle looked very 
grave, and took her husband apart and whispered a 
word of caution mto his ear 

‘ It ’s about the mill, George , and don’t you do nothing 
till you’ve spoke to me ’ 

Then there came a sohd look, almost of grief, upon 
George’s face There had been a word or two before 
this between him and the wife of his bosom as to the 
affairs of the mill 

‘ I’ve just been seemg somebody at Sahsbury,* began 
the Vicar, abruptly, as soon as they had crossed from 
the yard behind the house into the enclosure around 
the ricks 

‘ Some one at Salisbury, Muster Fenwick ’ Is it any 
one as I knows ’ * 

‘ One that you did know weU, Mr Brattle I’ve seen 
your sister Carry ’ Agam there came upon the farmer’s 
face that heavy look, which was almost a look of grief , 
but he did not at once utter a word ‘ Poor young thmg ’ ’ 
continued the Vicar ‘ Poor, dear, unfortunate girl f ’ 

‘ She brought it on herself, and on all of us,’ said the 
farmer 

* Yes, indeed, my friend The light, unguarded folly of 
a moment has rumed her, and brought dreacfiul sorrow upon 
you all But something should be done for her , — eh ? ’ 

Still the brother said nothmg 

‘ You will help, I’m sure, to rescue her from the infamy 
into which she must fall if none help her 1 ’ 

* If there ’s money wanted to get her mto any of them 

places begun the farmer 

‘ It isn’t that ,-^it isn’t that, at any rate, as yet ’ 

‘ What be it, then ? ’ 

‘ The personal countenance and fnendship of some 
friend that loves her You love your sister, Mr Brattle ? * 
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* I don’t know as I does, Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ You used to, and you must still pity her * 

‘ She ’s been and well-mgh broke the hearts of all on 
us There wasn’t one of us as wasn’t respectable, till 
she come up , — and now there ’s Sam But a boy as 
is bad am’t never so bad as a girL’ 

It must be understood that m the expression of this 
opmion Mr Brattle was alludmg, not to the personal 
wickedness of the wicked of the two sexes, but to the 
effect of their wickedness on those belongmg to them 
‘ And therefore more should be done to help a girl ’ 

‘ I’ll stand the money. Muster Fenwick, — ^if it am’t 
much ’ 

‘ What IS wanted is a home m your own house * 

‘ Here, — at Startup ’ ’ 

‘ Yes , here, at Startup Your father will not take 
her ’ 

‘ Neither won’t I But it am’t me m such a matter 
as this You ask my missus, and see what she’ll say 
Besides, Muster Fenwick, it ’s clean out of all reason ’ 

‘ Out of all reason to help a sister ’ ’ 

‘ So it be Sister, mdeed ’ Why did she go and make 

I won’t say what she’s made of herself Am’t 

she brought trouble and sorrow enough upon us ’ Have 
her here ' Why, I’m that angry with her, I shouldn’t 
be keepmg my hands off her Why didn’t she keep 
herself to herself, and not disgrace the whole family ’ ’ 
Nevertheless, m spite of these strong expressions of 
opmion, Mr Fenwick, by the dmt of the bitter words 
which he spoke in reference to the brother’s duty as a 
Christian, did get leave from the farmer to make the 
proposition to Mrs George Brattle, — such permission 
as would have bound the brother to accept C&rry, provid- 
mg that Mrs George would also consent to accept her 
But even this permission was accompamed by an assurance 
that it would not have been given had he not felt perfectly 
convmced that his wife would not listen for a moment 
to the scheme He spoke of his wife almost with awe, 
when Mr Fenwick left him to make this second attack. 
‘ She has never had nothmg to say to none sich as that,’ 
said the farmer, shakmg his head, as he alluded both 
to his wife and to his sister , ‘ and I am’t sure as she’ll 
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be first rate civil to any one as mentions sioh m her 
hearmg’ 

But Mr Fenwick persevered, m spite even of this 
caution When the Vicar re entered the house, Mrs 
George Brattle had retired to her parlour, and the kitchen 
was m the hands of the maid-servant He followed 
the lady, however, and found that she had been at the 
trouble, smce he had seen her last, of puttmg on a clean 
cap on his behalf He began at once, jumpmg again into 
the middle of thmgs by a reference to her husband 
‘ Mrs Brattle,’ he said, ‘ your husband and I have 
been talkmg about his poor sister Carry ’ 

‘ The least said the soonest mended about that one, 
I’m af eared,’ said the dame 

‘ Indeed, I agree with you Were she once placed m 
safe and kmd hands, the less then said the better She 

has left the life she was leading ’ 

‘ They never leaves it,’ said the dame 
‘ It is so seldom that an opportunity is given them. 
Poor Carry is at the present moment most anxious to be 
placed somewhere out of danger ’ 

‘ Mr Fenwick, if you ask me, I’d rather not talk 
about her , — I would mdeed She ’s been and brought 
a slur upon us all, the vile thmg * If you ask me, Mr 
Fenwick, there ain’t nothing too bad for her ’ 

Fenwick, who, on the other hand, thought that there 
could be hardly anythmg too good for his poor pemtent, 
was begmnmg to be angry with the woman Of course, 
he made m his own mind those comparisons which are 
common to us all on such occasions What was the great 
virtue of this fat, well fed, selfish, ignorant woman before 
him, that she should turn up her nose at a sister who 
had been unfortunate ’ Was it not an abommable case 
of the Pharisee thankmg the Lord that he was not such 
a one as the Publican, — whereas the Pubhoan was in 
a fair way to heaven ^ 

‘ Surely you would have her saved, if it be possible 
to save her ? ’ said the Vicar 

‘ I don’t know about savmg If such as them is to 
be made all’s one as others as have always been decent, 
I’m sure I don’t know who it is as isn’t to be saved.’ 

‘ Have you never read of Mary Magdalen, Mrs Brattle ? ’ 
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* Yes, I have, Mr Fenwick Perhaps she hadn’t got 
no father, nor brothers, and sisters, and sister-in law, 
as would be pretty well broken hearted when her vileness 
would be cast up again’ ’em Perhaps she hadn’t got 
no decent house over her head afore she begun I don’t 
know how that was ’ 

‘ Our Saviour’s tender mercy, then, would not have 
been wide enough for such sm as that ’ This the Vicar 
said with mtended irony, but irony was thrown away 
on Mrs George Brattle 

‘ Them days and ours isn’t the same, Mr Fenwick, 
and you can’t make ’em the same And Our Saviour 
isn’t here now to say who is to be a Mary Magdalen and 
who isn’t As for Carry Brattle, she has made her bed 
and she must he upon it We shan’t mterfere ’ 

Fenwick was determmed, however, that he would 
make his proposition It was almost certam now that 
he could do no good to Carry by makmg it , but he felt 
that it would be a pleasure to him to make this self- 
righteous woman know what he conceived to be her 
duty m the matter ‘ My idea was this — that you should 
take her m here, and endeavour to preserve her from 
future evil courses ’ 

‘ Take her m here ^ ’ shrieked the woman 

‘ Yes , here Who is nearer to her than a brother ^ ’ 

* Not if I know it, IMr Fenwick , and if that is what 
you have been saymg to Brattle, I must tell you that 
you’ve come on a very bad errand. People, Mr Fenwick, 
knows how to manage thmgs such as that for themselves 
m their own houses Strangers don’t usually talk about 
such thmgs, Mb: Fenwick Perhaps, JMr Fenwick, you 
didn’t know as how we have got girls of our own commg 
up Have her m here — at Startup’ I think I see her here ^ ’ 

‘ But, Mrs Brattle ’ 

‘ Don’t Mrs Brattle me, Mr Fenwick, for I won’t be 
so treated And I must tell you that I don’t thmk it 
over decent of you, — a clergyman, and a young man, 
too, m a way, — ^to come talkmg of such a one m a house 
like this ’ 

‘ Would you have her starve, or die m a ditch ’ * 

* There am’t no question of starvmg Such as her 
don’t starve As long as it lasts, they’ve the best of 
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eating and drinking, — only too much of it There ’s 
prisons , let ’em go there if they means repentance 
But they never does, — ^never, till there am’t nobody to 
notice ’em any longer , and by that time they’re mostly 
thieves and pickpockets ’ 

‘ And you would do nothmg to save your own husband’s 
sister from such a fate ’ ’ 

‘ What business had she to be sister to any honest 
man ’ Thmk of what she ’s been and done to my children, 
who wouldn’t else have had nobody to be ashamed of 
There never wasn’t one of the Hugginses who didn’t 
behave herself , — that is of the women,’ added Mrs 
George, remembermg the misdeeds of a certam drunken 
uncle of her own, who had come to great trouble in a 
matter of horseflesh ‘ And now, Mr Fenwick, let me 
beg that there mayn’t be another word about her I 
don’t know nothmg of such women, nor what is their 
ways, and I don’t want I never didn’t speak a word 
to such a one in my life, and I certainly won’t begm 
under my own roof People knows well enough what ’s 
good for them to do and what isn’t without bemg dictated 
to by a clergyman. You’ll excuse me, Mr Fenwick, 
but I’ll just make bold to say as much as that Good 
mommg, hir Fenwick.’ 

In the yard, standmg close by the gig, he met the farmer 
again 

‘ You didn’t find she’d be of your way of thinkmg, 
Muster Fenwick ’ ’ 

‘ Not exactly, Mr Brattle ’ 

‘ I know’d she wouldn’t The truth is. Muster Fenwick, 
that young women as goes astray after that fashion is 
just like any sick animal, as all the animals as am’t comes 
and sets upon immediately It ’s just as well, too They 
knows it beforehand, and it keeps ’em straight ’ 

‘ It didn’t keep poor Carry straight ’ 

* And, by the same token, she must suffer, and so must 
we all But, Muster Fenwick, as far as ten or fifteen 
pounds goes, if it can be of use 

But the Vicar, m his mdignation, repudiated the offer 
of money, and drove himself back to Sal^bury with his 
heart full of sorrow at the hardness of the world What 
this woman had been saying to him was only what the 
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world had said to her, — the world that knows so much 
better how to treat an errmg sinner than did Our Saviour 
when on earth 

He went with his sad news to Mrs Stiggs’s house, and 
then made terms for Carry’s board and lodgmg, at any 
rate, for a fortnight And he said much to the girl as 
to the disposition of her time He would send her books, 
and she was to be diligent m needle-work on behalf of 
the Stiggs family And then he begged her to go to the 
daily service m the cathedral, — ^not so much because he 
thought that the pubho worship was necessary for her, 
as that thus she would be provided with a salutary 
employment for a portion of her day Carry, as she bade 
him farewell, said very little Yes , she would stay with 
Mrs Stiggs That was all that she did say 


CHAPTER XLH 

ME QTJICKENHAM, Q 0 

On the Thursday in Passion week, which fell on the 
6th of April, Mr and Mrs Quickenham came to Bull- 
hampton Vicarage The lawyer mtended to take a long 
hohday, — ^four entire days, — and to return to London 
on the foUowmg Tuesday , and Mrs Quickenham meant 
to be very happy with her sister 

‘ It IS such a comfort to get him out of town, if it ’s 
only for two days,’ said Mrs Quickenham , ‘ and I do 
beheve he has run away this time without any papers 
m his portmanteau ’ 

Mrs Fenwick, with somethmg of apology m her tone, 
explamed to her sister that she was especially desirous 
of gettmg a legal opinion on this occasion from her 
brother m-law 

* That ’s mere hohday work,’ said the barrister’s 
anxious wife ‘ There ’s nothmg he likes so much as 
that , but it IS the readmg of those horrible long papers 
by gashght# I wouldn’t mind how much he had to talk, 
nor yet how much he had to wnte, if it wasn’t for all 
that weary readmg Of course he does have jumois 
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with him now, but I don’t find that it makes much 
difference He’s at it every mght, sheet after sheet, 
and though he always says he ’s commg up immediately, 
it s two or three before he ’s in bed ’ 

Mrs Quickenham was three or four years older than 
her sister, and Mr Quickenham was twelve years older 
than his wife The lawyer therefore was considerably 
semor to the clergyman He was at the Chancery bar, 
and after the usual years of hard and almost profitless 
strugglmg, had worked himself up mto a position m 
which his mcome was very large, and his labours never 
finding Smce the days m which he had begun to have 
before his eyes some idea of a future career for himself, 
he had always been struggling hard for a certain goal, 
strugglmg successfully, and yet never gettmg nearer to 
the thing he desired A scholarship had been all m all 
to him when he left school , and, as he got it, a distant 
fellowship already loomed before his eyes That attamed 
was only a step towards his life m London His first 
brief, anxiously as it had been desired, had given no 
real satisfaction As soon as it came to him it was a 
rung of the ladder already out of sight And so it had 
been all through his life, as he advanced upwards, makmg 
a business, taking a wife to himself, and becoming the 
father of many children There was always somethmg 
before him whiih was to make him happy when he reached 
it His gown was of silk, and his income almost greater 
than his desires , but he would fain sit upon the Bench, 
and have at any-rate his evenings for his own enjoyment 
He firmly beheved now, that that had been the object 
of his constant ambition, though could he retrace his 
thoughts as a young man, he would find that in the 
early days of his forensic toils, the silent, heavy, un- 
illummed solemmty of the judge had appeared to hiTn 
to be nothing m comparison with the ghttermg audacity 
of the successful advocate He had tried the one, and 
might probably soon try the other And when that 
time shall have come, and Mr Quickenham shall sit upon 
his seat of honour m the new Law Courts, passmg long, 
long hours m the tedious labours of conscientious painful 
hstenmg , then he will look forward again to the happy 
ease of dignified retirement, to the commg time in which 
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all lus hours thU be his own And then, again, when 
those unfurnished hours are there, and with them shall 
have come the infirmities which years and toil shall 
have brought, his mmd will run on once more to that 
eternal rest m which fees and salary, honours and digmty, 
wife and children, with all the joys of satisfied success, 
shall be brought together for him m one perfect amalgam 
which he will call by the name of Heaven In the mean- 
time, he has now come down to Bullhampton to enjoy 
himself for four days, — ^if he can find enjoyment without 
his law papers 

Mr Quickenham was a tall, thm man, with eager gray 
eyes, and a long projecting nose, on which, his enemies 
m the courts of law were wont to say, that has wife would 
hang a kettle, m order that the unnecessary heat coming 
from his mouth might not be wasted His hair was 
already grizzled, and, m the matter of whiskers, his 
heavy impatient hand had nearly altogether out away 
the only mtended ornament to his face He was a man 
who allowed himself time for nothmg but his law work, 
eatmg all his meals as though the savmg of a few mmutes 
in that operation were matter of vital importance, dress- 
mg and undressmg at railroad speed, movmg ever with 
a quick, impetuous step, as though the whole world 
around him went too slowly He was short sighted, 
too, and would tumble about m his unnecessary hurry, 
barkmg his shins, bruismg his knuckles and breakmg 
most things that were breakable, — but carmg nothing 
for his sufferings either m body or m purse so that he 
was not remmded of his awkwardness by his wife An 
untidy man he was, who spilt his soup on his waist-coat 
and slobbered with his tea, whose fingers were apt to 
be ink-stamed, and who had a grievous habit of mis- 
laying papers that were most material to him He would 
bellow to the servants to have his thmgs found for him, 
and would then scold them for lookmg But when alone 
he would be ever scoldmg himself because of the faults 
which he thus committed A conscientious, hardworking, 
friendly man he was, but one difficult to deal with , hot 
m his temper, impatient of all stupidities, impatient 
often of that which he wrongly thought to be stupidity, 
never ownmg himself to be wrong, anxious always for 
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the truth, but often missing to see it, a man who would 
fret grievously for the merest trifle, and think nothing 
of the greatest success when it had once been gamed 
Such a one was Mr Quickenham , and he was a man 
of whom all his enemies and most of his friends were 
a httle afraid Mrs Fenwick would declare herself to 
be much m awe of him , and our Vicar, though he would 
not admit as much, was always a little on his guard 
when the great barrister was with him 
How it had come to pass that Mr Chamberlame had 
not been called upon to take a part m the Cathedral 
services durmg Passion week cannot here be explained , 
but it was the fact, that when Mr Quickenham arrived 
at Bullhampton, the Canon was staymg at The Privets 
He had come over there early m the week, — as it was 
supposed by IHr Fenwick with some hope of talkmg 
his nephew mto a more reasonable state of mmd respectmg 
Miss Lowther , but, accordmg to Mrs Fenwick’s uncharit- 
able views, with the distinct object of escapmg the long 
church services of the Holy week, — and was to return 
to Salisbury on the Saturday He was, therefore, mvited 
to meet Mr Quickenham at dinner on the Thursday 
la his own city and among his own neighbours he would 
have thought it mdiscreefe to dme out in Passion week , 
but, as he explamed to Mr Fenwick, these things were 
very different in a rural parish 
Mr, Quickenham arrived an hour or two before dinner, 
and was immediately taken out to see the obnoxious 
building , while Mrs Fenwick, who never would go to 
see it, described all its horrors to her sister withm the 
guarded precmcts of her own drawing room 
‘ It used to be a bit of common land, didn’t it ’ * said 
Mr Quickenham 

‘ I hardly know what is common land,’ replied the 
Vicar ‘ The children used to play here, and when there 
was a bit of grass on it some of the neighbours’ cows 
would get it ’ 

‘ It was never advertised — ^to be let on building lease ? ’ 

‘ Oh dear no ’ Lord Trowbridge never did anything 
of that sort ’ 

* I dare say not,’ said the lawyer ‘ 1 dare say not ’ 
Then he walked round the plot of ground, pacmg it, as 
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though somethjng might be learned m that way Then 
he looked up at the building with his hands m his pockets, 
and his head on one side ‘ Has there been a deed of 
gift, — perhaps a peppercorn rent, or somethmg of that 
kind ’ ’ The Vicar declared that he was altogether 
Ignorant of what had been done between the agent for 
the Marquis and the trustees to whom had been com- 
mitted the buildmg of the chapel ‘ I dare say nothing,’ 
said Mr Quickenham ‘ They’ve been m such a hurry 
to pumsh you, that they’ve gone on a mere verbal permis- 
sion What ’s the extent of the glebe ’ ’ 

‘ They call it forty- two acres ’ 

‘ Did you ever have it measured ’ ’ 

‘ Never It would make no difference to me whether 
it IS forty one or forty- three ’ 

‘ That ’s as may be,’ said the lawyer ‘ It ’s as nasty 
a thmg as I’ve looked at for many a day, but it wouldn’t 
do to call it a nuisance ’ 

* Of course not Janet is very hot about it, but, as 
for me, I’ve made up my mind to swallow it After all, 
what harm will it do me ’ * 

‘ It ’s an msult, — that ’s all ’ 

‘ But if I can show that I don’t take it as an insult, 
the msult will be nothing Of course the people know 
that their landlord is trying to spite me ’ 

‘ That ’s just it ’ 

* And for awhile they’ll spite me too, because he does 
Of course it ’s a bore It cripples one’s influence, and 
to a certain degree spreads dissent at the cost of the 
Church Men and women will go to that place merely 
because Lord Trowbridge favours the buildmg I know 
all that, and it irks me , but still it will be better to 
swallow it ’ 

‘ Who ’s the oldest man m the parish ? ’ asked Mr 
Quickenham , ‘ the oldest with his senses still about 
him ’ The parson reflected for awhile, and then said 
that he thought Brattle, the miller, was as old a man 
as there was there, with the capabihty left to him of 
remembermg and of statmg what he remembered ‘ And 
what ’s his age, — about ’ ’ Fenwick said that the miller 
was between sixty and seventy, and had lived m BuU- 
hampton all his life ‘ A church-gomg man ’ ’ asked 
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the lawyer To this the Vicar was obhged to reply that, 
to his verv great regret, old Brattle never entered a 
church ‘ Then I’ll step over and see him durmg moriung 
service to-morrow,’ said the lawyer The Vicar raised 
his eyebrows, but said nothing as to the propriety of 
Mr Quickenham’s personal attendance at a place of 
worship on Good Friday 

‘ Can anything be done, Richard ’ ’ said Mrs Fenwick, 
appealmg to her brother-m law 

‘ Yes , — ^undoubtedly somethmg can be done ’ 

‘ Can there, mdeed ? I am so glad What can be 
done ’ ’ 

‘ You can make the best of it ’ 

‘ That ’s ]ust what I’m determined I won’t do It ’s 
mean spirited, and so I teU Frank I never would have 
hurt them as long as they treated us well, but now 
they are enemies, and as enemies I will regard them 
I should thmk myself disgraced if I were to sit down in 
the presence of the Marquis of Trowbridge, I should, 
mdeed.’ 

‘ You can easily manage that by standing up when 
you meet him,’ said Mr Quickenham Mr Quickenham 
could be very funny at times, but those who knew him 
would remark that whenever he was funny he had some- 
thmg to hide His wife as she heard his wit was quite 
sure that he had some plan m his head about the chapel 

At haK past six tnere came Mr Chamberlame and 
his nephew The conversation about the chapel was 
still contmued, and the canon from Salisbury was very 
eloquent, and learned also, upon the subject His 
eloquence was bnghtest while the ladies were still m 
the room, but his learmng was brought forth most mani- 
festly after they had retired He was very clear m his 
opimon that the Marquis had the law on his side m giving 
the land for the purpose m question, even if it could 
be shown that he was simply the lord of the manor, and 
not so possessed of the spot as to do what he liked in 
it for his own purposes Mr Chamberlame expressed 
his opimon that, although he himself might t.hinTr other- 
wise, it would be held to be for the benefit of the com- 
munity that the chapel should be built, and in no court 
could an mjunction against the building be obtamed, 
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* But he couldn’t give leave to have it put on another 
man’s ground,’ said the Queen’s Counsel 

‘ There is no question of another man’s ground here,’ 
said the member of the Chapter 

* I’m not so sure of that,’ contmued Mr Quickenham 

* It may not be the ground of any one man, but if it ’s 
the ground of any ten or twenty it ’s the same tbiT>g ’ 

* But then there would be a lawsuit,’ said the Vicar 

* It might come to that,’ said the Queen’s Counsel 

* I’m sure you wouldn’t have a leg to stand upon,* 
said the member of the Chapter 

‘ I don’t see that at aD,’ said Gilmore ‘ If the land 
IS common to the parish, the Marquis of Trowbridge 
cannot give it to a part of the parishioners because he 
IS Lord of the Manor ’ 

‘ For such a purpose I should think he can,’ said Mr 
Ohamberlaine 

* And I’m quite sure he can’t,’ said Mr Quickenham 

* All the same, it may be very (Micult to prove that he 
hasn’t the right, and m the meantime there stands 
the chapel, a fact accomphshed If the ground had been 
bought and the purchasers had wanted a title, I think 
it probable the Marquis would never have got his money ’ 

^ There can be no doubt that it is very ungentlemanlike,’ 
said Mr Ohamberlame 

‘ There I’m afraid I can’t help you,’ said Mr Quicken- 
ham ‘ Good law IS not defined very clearly here m 
England, but good manners have never been defined 
at all ’ 

* I don’t want anyone to help me on such a matter as 
that,’ said Mr Ohamberlame, who did not altogether 
hke Mr Quickenham 

‘ I dare say not,’ said Mr Quickenham , ‘ and yet the 
question may be open to argument A man may do 
what he likes with his own, and can hardly be called 
ungentlemanlike because he gives it away to a person 
you don’t happen to like ’ 

‘ I know what we all think about it m Salisbury,’ said 
Mr Ohamberlame 

‘ It ’s 3ust possible that you may be a httle hypercritical 
m Salisbury,’ said Quickenham 

There was nothing else discussed and nothmg else 
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thouglit of in the Vinarage The first of June had been 
the day now fixed for the opening of the new chapel, 
and here they were already m April Mr Penwiok was 
quite of opinion that if the services of Mr Puddleham’s 
congregation were once commenced m the buildmg they 
must be contmued there As long as the thmg was a 
thmg not yet accomphshed it might be practicable to 
stop it , but there could be no stoppmg it when the full 
tide of Methodist eloquence should have begun to pour 
itself from the new pulpit It would then have been 
made the House of God, — even though not consecrated, 
— and as such it must remam And now he was becommg 
sick of the grievance, and wished that it was over As 
to gomg to law with the Marquis on a question of Common- 
right, it was a thmg that he would not think of domg 
The hvmg had come to him from his college, and he had 
thought it right to let the Bursar of Saint John’s know 
what was bemg done, but it was quite clear that the 
college could not mterfere or spend their money on a 
matter which, though it was parochial, had no reference 
to their property m the parish It was not for the college, 
as patron of the hvmg, to mquire whether certam lands 
belonged to the Marquis of Trowbridge or to the parish 
at large, though the Vicar, no doubt, as one of the inhabi- 
tants of the place, might raise the question at law if he 
chose to find the money and could find the ground on 
winch to raise it His old friend the Bursar wrote him 
back a joking letter, recommendmg him to put more 
fire mto his sermons and thus to preach his enemy down 

‘ I have become so sick of this chapel,’ the Vicar said 
to his wife that mght, ‘ that I wish the subject might 
never be mentioned agam m the house ’ 

‘ You can’t be more sick of it than I am,’ said his wife 

‘ What I mean is, that I’m sick of it as a subject of 
conversation. There it is, and let us make the best of 
it, as Quickenham says ’ 

‘ You can’t expect anythmg like sympathy from 
Richard, you know ’ 

‘ I don’t want any sympathy I want simply silence. 
If you’ll only make up your mmd to take it for granted, 
and to put up with it — as you had to do with the frost 
when the^ shrubs were killed, or with any thin g that is 
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disagreeable but unavoidable, the feeling of unhappiness 
about it would die away at once One does not grieve 
at the inevitable ’ 

‘ But one must be quite sure that it is inevitable ’ 

‘ There it stands, and nothing that we can do can 
stop it ’ 

‘ Charlotte says that she is sure Richard has got some- 
thing m his head. Though he will not sympathise, he 
will think and contrive and fight ’ 

‘ And half rum us by his fightmg,’ said the husband. 

* He fancies the land may be common land, and not 
private property ’ 

‘ Then of course the chapel has no right to be there ’ 

* But who IS to have it removed ’ And if I could 
succeed m domg so, what would be said to me for puttmg 
down a place of worship after such a fashion as that ’ ’ 

‘ Who could say anythmg against you, Frank ? ’ 

‘ The truth is, it is Lord Trowbridge who is my enemy 
here, and not the chapel or Mr Puddleham I’d have 
given the spot for the chapel, had they wanted it, and 
had I had the power to give it I’m annoyed because 
Lord Trowbridge should know that he had got the better 
of me If I can only brmg myself to feel, — and you too, — 
that there is no better m it, and no worse, I shall be 
annoyed no longer Lord Trowbridge cannot really 
touch me , and could he, I do not know that he would ’ 

‘ I know he would ’ 

‘ No, my dear If he suddenly had the power to turn 
me out of the livmg I don’t beheve he’d do it, — any 
more than I would him out of his estate Men mdulge 
in little injuries who can’t afford to be wicked enough 
for great mjustice My dear, you will do me a great 
favour, — the greatest possible kmdness, — ^if you’U give 
up all outer, and, as far as possible, all inner hostility 
to the chapel ’ 

‘ Oh, Frank » ’ 

‘ I ask it as a great favour, — ^for my peace of mmd.’ 

‘ Of course I will ’ 

‘ There ’s my darhng ! It shan’t make me unhappy 
any longer What ’ — a stupid lot of bricks and mortar, 
that, after all, are mtended for a good purpose, — ^to think 
that I should become a miserable wretch just because 
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f.liifl good purpose is earned on outside my own gate 
Were it m my dmmg room, I ought to bear it without 
misery ’ 

‘ I will strive to forget it,’ said his wife And on the 
next mornmg, which was Good Friday, she walked to 
church, round by the outside gate, in order that she 
might give proof of her intention to keep her promise 
to her husband Her husband walked befoie her , and 
as she went she looked round at her sister and shuddered 
and turned up her nose But this was involuntary 

In the mean time Mr Quickenham was gettmg himself 
ready for his walk to the mill Any such mvestigation 
as this which he had on hand was much more compatible 
with his idea of a holiday than attendance for two hours 
at the Church Service On Easter Sunday he would 
make the sacrifice, — unless a headache, or pressing 
letters from London, or Apollo m some other beneficent 
shape, might interfere and save him from the necessity 
Mr Quickenham, when at home, would go to church as 
seldom as was possible, so that he might save himself 
from bemg put down as one who neglected public worship 
Perhaps he was about equal to Mr George Brattle m his 
rehgious zeal IMr George Brattle made a clear com- 
promise with his own conscience One good Sunday 
against a Sunday that was not good left him, as he thought, 
properly poised m his intended condition of human 
mfiiimty It may be doubted whether Mr Quickenham ’s 
mind was equally philosophic on the matter He could 
hardly tell why he went to church, or why he stayed away 
But he was aware when he went of the presence of some 
unsatisfactory feelmgs of imposture on his own part, 
and he was equally ahve, when he did not go, to a sting 
of conscience m that he was neglecting a duty But 
George Brattle had arranged it all m a manner that was 
perfectly satisfactory to himself 
Mr Quickenham had mquired the way and took the 
path to the null along the river He walked rapidly, 
with his nose in the air, as though it was a manifest duty, 
now that he found himself in the country, to get over 
as much ground as possible, and to refresh his lungs 
thoroughly He did not look much as he went at the 
Tunnmg nver, or at the opemng buds on the trees and 
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hedges When he met a rustic loitering on the path, 
he examined the man unconsciously, and could after- 
wards have described, with tolerable accuracy, how he 
was dressed , and he had smiled as he had observed the 
amatory pleasantness of a young couple, who had not 
thought it at all necessary to mcrease the distance between 
them because of his presence These thmgs he had seen, 
but the stream, and the hedges, and the twittermg of 
the birds, were as nothmg to him 
As he went he met old Mrs Brattle makmg her weary 
way to church He had not known Mrs Brattle, and did 
not speak to her, but he had felt quite sure that she was 
the nuller’s wife Standmg with ins hands m his pockets 
on the bridge which divided the house from the mill, 
with his pipe m his mouth, was old Brattle, engaged for 
the moment m saymg some word to his daughter, Fanny, 
who was behmd him But she retreated as soon as she 
saw the stranger, and the miller stood his ground, waitmg 
to be accosted, suspicion keepmg his hands deep down 
m his pockets, as though resolved that he would not be 
tempted to put them forth for the purpose of any friendly 
greeting The lawyer saluted him by name, and then 
the miDer touched his hat, thrustmg his hand back mto 
his pocket as soon as the ceremony was accomplished 
Mr Quickenham explamed that he had come from the 
Vicarage, that he was brother-m-law to Mr Fenwick, 
and a lawyer, — at each of which statements old Brattle 
made a slight projecting motion with his chin, as bemg 
a mode of acceptmg the information shghtly better than 
absolute discourtesy At the present moment Mr Fenwick 
was out of favour with him, and he was not disposed 
to open his heart to visitors from the Vicarage Then 
Mr Qmckenham plunged at once mto the affair of the 
day 

^ You know that chapel they are buildmg, Mr Brattle, 
just opposite to the parson’s gate ^ 

Mr Brattle rephed that he had heard of the chapel, 
but had never, as yet, been up to see it 
* Indeed , but you remember the bit of ground ? * 

Yes, — the miller remembered the ground very well 
Man and boy he had known it for sixty years As far 
as his mmd went he thought it a very good thmg that 
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the piece of ground should be put to some useful purpose 
at last 

‘ I’m not sure but what you may be right there, said 
the lawyer 

‘ It ’s"not been of use, — not to nobody, — ^for more than 
forty year,’ said the miUer 
‘ And before that what did they do with it ’ ’ 

‘ Parson, as we had then m BuU’umpton, kep’ a few 
sheep ’ 

‘ Ah J — ^just so And he would get a bit of feeding off 
the ground ’ * The miller nodded his head ‘ Was that 
the Vicar just before Mr Fenwick ? ’ asked the lawyer 
‘ Not by no means There was Muster Brandon, who 
never come here at all, but had a curate who lived away 
to Hinton He come after Parson Smallbones ’ 

‘ It was Parson Smallbones who kept the sheep ? ’ 

‘ And then there was Muster Threepaway, who was 
parson well nigh thirty years afore Muster Fenwick 
come He died up at Parsonage House, did Muster 
Threepaway ’ 

‘ He didn’t keep sheep ? ’ 

‘ No , he kep’ no sheep as ever I heard tell on He 
didn’t keep much barring hisself, — didn’t Muster Three 
paway He had never no child, nor yet no wife, nor 
nothing at all, hadn’t Muster Threepaway But he was 
a good man as didn’t go meddling with folk ’ 

‘ But Parson Smallbones was a bit of a farmer ’ ’ 

‘ Ay, ay Parsons m them days warn’t above a bit 
of farming I wam’t much more than a scrap of a boy, 
but I remember him He wore a wig, and old black 
gaiters, and knew as well what was his’n and what 
wasn’t as any parson in Wiltshire Tithes was tithes 
then , and parson was cute enough in taking on ’em ’ 

‘ But these sheep of his were his own, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Whose else would they be, sir ’ ’ 

‘ And did he fence them m on that bit of ground ? ’ 

* There’d be a boy with ’em, I’m thinking, sir There 
wasn’t so much fencmg of sheep then as there be now 
Boys was cheaper in them days ’ 

‘ Just so , and the parson wouldn’t allow other sheep 
there ^ ’ 

‘ Muster Smallbones mostly took all he could get, sir * 
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‘Exactly The parsons generally did, I believe It 
was the way in which they followed most accurately 
the excellent examples set them by the bishops But, 
Mr Brattle, it wasn’t in the way of tithes that he had 
this grass for his sheep ’ ’ 

‘ I can’t say how he had it, nor yet how Muster Fenwick 
has the meadows t’other side of the river, which he lets 
to farmer Pierce , but he do have ’em, and farmer Pierce 
do pay him the rent ’ 

‘ Glebe land, you know,’ said Mr Quickenham 
‘ That ’s what they calls it,’ said the miller 
‘ And none of the vicars that came after old Smallbones 
have ever done any thmg with that bit of ground ^ ’ 

‘ Ne’er a one on’em Mr Brandon, as I tell ’ee, never 
come nigh the place I don’t know as ever I see’d him 
It was him as they made bishop afterwards, some’eres 
away in Ireland He had a lord to his uncle Then 
Muster Threepaway, he was here ever so long ’ 

‘ But he didn’t mind such thmgs ’ 

‘ He never owned no sheep , and the old ’oomen’s 
cows was let to go on the land, as was best, and then 
the boys took to playing hopskotch there, with a horse 
or two over it at times, and now Mr Puddleham has it 
for his preaching Maybe, sir, the lawyers might have 
a turn at it yet , ’ and the miller laughed at his own wit 
‘ And get more out of it than any former occupant,’ 
said ]\lr Quickenham, who would mdeed have been very 
loth to allow his wife’s brother in law to go into a law 
suit, but still felt that a very pretty piece of litigation 
was about to be thrown away in this matter of Mr Puddle 
ham’s chapel 

Mr Quickenham bade farewell to the miller, and thought 
that he saw a way to a case But he was a man very 
strongly given to accuracy, and on his return to the 
Vicarage said no word of his conversation with the miller 
It would have been natural that Fenwick should have 
interrogated him as to his mornmg’s work, but the 
Vicar had determmed to trouble himself no further about 
his gnevance, to say nothing further respecting it to 
any man, not even to allow the remembrance of Mr 
Puddleham and his chapel to dwell m his mmd , and 
consequently held his peace Mrs Fenwick was curious 
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enough on the subject, but she had made a promise to 
her husband, and would at least endeavour to keep it 
If her sister should tell her anything unasked, that would 
not be her fault 


CHAPTER XLIII 

EASTEE AT TTTEN'OVEE CASTLE 

It was not only at Bulihampton that this affair of the 
Methodist chapel demanded and received attention 
At Turnover also a good deal was being said about it, 
and the mmd of the Marquis was not easy As has been 
already told, the bishop had written to him on the subject, 
remonstrating with him as to the injury he was domg 
to the present vicar, and to future vicars, of the parish 
which he, as landlord, was bound to treat with beneficent 
consideration The Marquis had replied to the bishop 
with a tone of stern resolve The Vicar of Bulihampton 
had treated him with scorn, nay, as ne thought, wuth 
most unpardonable insolence, and he would not spare 
the Vicar It was proper that the dissenters at Buli- 
hampton should have a chapel, and he had a right to 
do what he liked with his own So arguing with himself, 
he had written to the bishop very firmly , but his own 
mmd had not been fiim within him as he did so There 
were misgivmgs at his heart He was a Churchman 
himself, and he was pricked with remorse as he remembered 
that he was spitmg the Church which was connected 
with the state, of which he was so eminent a supporter 
His own chief agent, too, had hesitated, and had suggested 
that perhaps the matter might be postponed His august 
daughters, though they had learned to hold the name 
of Fenwick m proper abhorence, nevertheless were 
grieved about the chapel Men and women were talkmg 
about it, and the words of the common people found 
their way to the august daughters of the house of 
Stowte 

‘Papa,’ said Lady Carolma, ‘wouldn’t it, perhaps, 
be better to build the Bulihampton chapel a httle farther 
off from the Vicarage ? * 
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‘The next vicar might be a different sort of person,’ 
said the Lady Sophie 

‘ No , it wouldn’t,’ said the Earl, who was apt to be 
very imperious with his own daughters, although he was 
of opinion that they should be held m great awe by all 
the world — exceptmg only himself and their eldest 
brother 

That eldest brother. Lord Samt George, was in truth 
regarded at Turnover as being, of all persons in the worlds 
the most august The Marquis himself was afraid of 
his son, and held him m extreme veneration To the 
mmd of the Marquis the heir expectant of all the digmties 
of the House of Stowte was almost a greater man than 
the owner of them , and this feeling came not only from 
a consciousness on the part of the father that his son 
was a bigger man than himseK, cleverer, better versed 
m the affairs of the world, and more thought of by those 
around them, but also to a certam extent from an idea 
that he who would have all these grand thmgs thirty 
or perhaps even fifty years hence, must be more powerful 
than one with whom their possession would come to an 
end probably after the lapse of eight or ten years His 
heir was to him almost dmne When thmgs at the castle 
were in any way uncomfortable, he could put up with 
the discomfort for himself and his daughters, but it 
was not to be endured that Saint George should be incom 
moded Old carnage-horses must be changed if he were 
commg , the glazmg of the new greenhouse must be got 
out of the way, lest he should smell the paint , the game 
must not be touched till he should come to shoot it 
And yet Lord Saint George himself was a man who never 
gave himself any airs , and who m his personal inter- 
course with the world around him demanded much less 
acknowledgment of his magmficence than did his father 

And now, during this Easter week, Lord Samt George 
came down to the castle, intendmg to kill two birds with 
one stone, to take his parhamentary holiday, and to do 
a little busmess with his father It not unfrequently 
came to pass that he found it necessary to repress the 
energy of his father’s august magnificence He would 
go so far as to remind his father that m these days, 
marquises were not very different from other people. 
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except in this, that they perhaps might have more money 
The Marquis would fret m silence, not darmg to commit 
himspilf to an argument with his son, and would m secret 
lament over the altered ideas of the age It was his 
theory of politics that the old distances should be mam- 
tamed and that the head of a great family should be a 
patriarch, entitled to obedience from those around him 
It was his son’s idea that every man was entitled to as 
much obedience as his money would buy, and to no more 
This was very lamentable to the Marquis , but neverthe- 
less, his son was the commg man, and even this must be 
borne 

‘ I’m sorry about this chapel at BuUhampton,’ said 
the son to the father after dinner 

‘ Why sorry, Samt George ’ I thought you would 
have been of opmion that the dissenters should have 
a chapel ’ 

* Certainly they should, if they’re fools enough to want 
to build a place to pray m, when they have got one already 
built for them There’s no reason on earth why they 
shouldn’t have a chapel, seemg that nothmg that we 
can do will save them from schism ’ 

‘ We can’t prevent dissent, Samt George ’ 

‘ We can’t prevent it, because, m rehgion as m every- 
thmg else, men like to manage themselves This farmer 
or that tradesman becomes a dissenter because he can 
be somebody m the management of his chapel, and would 
be nobody m regard to the parish church ’ 

‘ That IS very dreadful * 

* Not worse than our own people, who remain with us 
because it sounds the most respectable Not one m 
fifty really beheves that this or that form of worship 
IS more likely to send him to heaven than any other ’ 

‘ I certainly claim to myself to be one of the few,’ said 
the Marquis 

‘ No doubt , and so you ought, my lord, as every 
advantage has been given you. But, to come back to 
the Buflhampton chapel, — don’t you think we could 
move it away from the parson’s gate ’ ’ 

* They have built it now, Samt George * 

* They can’t have finish^ it yet ’ 

* You wouldn’t have me ask them to pull it down ^ 
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packer was here yesterday, and said that the framework 
of the roof was up ’ 

‘ What made them hurry it m that way ? Spite against 
the Vicar, I suppose ’ 

‘ He IS a most objectionable man. Saint George , most 
msolent, overbearmg, and unlike a clergyman. They 
say that he is httle better than an mfidel him self * 

‘ We had better leave that to the bishop, my lord.’ 

‘ We must feel about it, connected as we are with the 
parish,’ said the Marquis 

‘ But I don’t think we shall do any good by gomg mto 
a parochial quarrel ’ 

‘ It was the very best bit of land for the purpose m 
all BuUhampton,’ said the Marquis I made particular 
inquiry, and there can be no doubt of that Though 
I particularly dislike that Mr Fenwick, it was not done 
to mjure him ’ 

‘ It does mjure him damnably, my lord ’ 

‘ That ’s oiy an accident ’ 

‘ And I’m not at all sure that we shan’t find that we 
have made a mistake ’ 

* How a mistake ’ ’ 

‘ That we have given away land that doesn’t belong 
to us ’ 

‘ Who says it doesn’t belong to us ’ * said the Marquis, 
angrily A suggestion so hostile, so imjust, so cruel as 
this, almost overcame the fe e li n g of veneration which he 
entertamed for his son ‘ That is really nonsense, Samt 
George ’ 

‘ Have you looked at the title deeds ? ’ 

‘ The title deeds are of course with Mr Boothby But 
Packer knows every foot of the ground, — even if I didn’t 
know it myself ’ 

‘ I wouldn’t give a straw for Packer’s knowledge.* 

‘ 1 haven’t heard that they have even raised the question 
themselves ’ 

‘ I’m told that they will do so, — ^that they say it is 
common land It ’s quite clear that it has never been 
either let or enclosed.’ 

‘ You might say the same of the bit of green that lies 
outside the park gate, — ^where the great oak stands, 
but I don’t suppose that that is common.’ 
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‘ I don't say that this is— but I do say that there may 
be difficulty of proof , and that to be driven to the proof 
m such a matter would be disagreeable ’ 

‘ What would you do, then ’ ’ 

‘ Take the bull by the horns, and move the chapel at 
our own expense to some site that shaU be altogether 
unobjectionable * 

‘ We should be owning ourselves wrong, Augustus ’ 

‘ Ari d why not ’ I cannot see what disgrace there 
is m commg forward handsomely and telling the truth. 
When the land was given we thought it was our own 
ihere has come up a shadow of a doubt, and sooner than 
be m the ■wrong, we give another site and take all the 
expense I think that would be the right sort of thing 
to do ’ 

Lord Samt George returned to town two days after- 
wards, and the Marquis was left with the dilemma on 
his mmd Lord Samt George, though he would frequently 
mterfere m matters connected -with the property m the 
manner described, would never dictate and seldom msist 
He had said what he had got to say, and the Marquis 
was left to act for himself But the old lord had learned 
to feel that he was sure to fall mto some pit whenever 
he dechned to follow his son’s advice His son had a 
painful way of bemg nght that was a great trouble to 
him And this was a question which touched him very 
nearly It was not only that he must yield to Mr Fenwick 
before the eyes of Mr Puddleham and all the people of 
Builhampton , but that he must confess his own ignorance 
as to the borders of his own property, and must abandon 
a bit of land which he beheved to belong to the Stowte 
estate Now, if there was a pomt in his religion as to 
which Lord Trowbridge was more staunch than another, 
it was as to the removal of landmarks He did not covet 
his neighbour’s land, but he was most resolute that 
no stranger should, dunng his reign, ever possess a rood 
of his own. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

THE MARRABLES OE ETJNBXPPLB 

‘ Ie I were to go, there would be nobody left but you 
You should remember that, Walter, when you talk of 
going to India’ This was said to Walter Marrable at 
Dunxipple, by his cousm Gregory, Sir Gregory’s only son. 

‘ And if I were to die m India, as I probably shall, who 
will come next ? ’ 

‘ There is nobody to come next for the title ’ 

* But for the property ? ’ 

* As it stands at present, if you and I were to die before 
your father and uncle John, the survivor of them would 
be the last m the entail If they, too, died, and the 
survivor of us all left no wiU, the property would go to 
Mary Lowther But that is har^y probable When 
my grandfather made the settlement, on my father’s 
marriage, he had four sons hvmg ’ 

‘ Should my father have the handlmg of it I would not 
give much for anybody’s chance after him,’ said Walter 

‘ If you were to marry there would, of course, be a new 
settlement as to your rights Your father could do no 
harm except as your heir, — unless, indeed, he were heir 
to us all My uncle John will outhve him, probably ’ 

‘ My uncle John will live for ever, I should think,’ 
said Walter Marrable 

This conversation took place between the two cousins 
when Walter had been already two or three weeks at 
Dunripple He had come there mtendmg to stay over 
two or three days, and he had already accepted an mvita- 
tion to make the house his home as long as he should 
remam m England He had known but httle of his uncle 
and nothmg of his cousm, before this visit was made 
He had conceived them to be unfnendly to him, havmg 
known them to be always unfriendly to his father He 
was, of course, aware, — ^very well aware now, smce he 
had himself suffered so grievously from his father’s 
dishonesty, — ^that the enmity which had reached them 
from Dunripple had been well deserved Colonel Marrable 
had, as a younger brother, never been content with what 

272 L 
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he was able to extract from the head of the family, who 
was, m his eyes, a milch cow that never ought to run 
dry With Waiter Marrable there had remained a feeling 
adverse to his uncle and cousin, even after he had been 
forced to admit to himself how many and how grievous 
were the sms of his own father He had beheved that 
the Dunnpple people were stupid, and prejudiced, and 
selfish , and it had only been at the instance of his uncle, 
the parson, that he had consented to make the visit 
He had gone there, and had been treated, at any rate, 
with affectionate consideration And he had found the 
house to be not unpleasant, though very quiet Living 
at Dunripple there was a Mrs Brownlow, a widowed 
sister of the late Lady Marrable, with her daughter, 
Edith Brownlow Previous to this time Walter Marrable 
had never even heard of the Brownlows, so little had he 
known about Dunripple , and when he arrived there 
it had been necessary to explain to him who these people 
were 

He had found his uncle. Sir Gregory, to be much such 
a man as he had expected in outward appearance and 
mode of life The baronet was old and disposed to regard 
himself as entitled to all the indulgences of infirmity 
He rose late, took but little exercise, was very particular 
about what he ate, and got through his day with the 
assistance of his steward, his novel, and occasionally 
of his doctor He slept a great deal, and was never tired 
of talking of himself Occupation m life he had none, 
but he was a charitable, honourable man, who had high 
ideas of what was due to others His son, however, 
had astonished Walter considerably Gregory Marrable 
the younger was a man somewhat over forty, but he 
looked as though he were sixty He was very tall and 
thin, narrow in the chesty and so round in the shoulders 
as to appear to be almost humpbacked He was so 
short sighted as to be nearly blmd, and was quite bald 
He carried his head so forward that it looked as though 
it were going to fall off He shambled with his legs, 
which seemed never to be strong enough to cairy him from 
one room to another, and he tried them by no other 
exeoDoise, for he never went outside the house except 
when, on Sundays and some other very rare occasions. 
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he would trust himseK to be driven m a low pony-phaeton 
But in one respect he was altogether unlike his father 
His whole time was spent among his books, and he was 
at this moment engaged m revismg and editmg a very 
long and altogether unreadable old English chronicle 
in rhyme, for publication by one of those learned societies 
which are rife in London Of Robert of Gloucester, and 
Wilham Langland, of Andrew of Wyntown and the 
Lady Juliana Berners, he could discourse, if not with 
eloquence, at least with enthusiasm Chaucer was his 
favourite poet, and he was supposed to have read the 
works of Gower in English, French, and Latm But 
he was himself apparently as old as one of his own black 
letter volumes, and as unfit for general use Walter could 
hardly regard him as a cousm, declaring to himself that 
his uncle the parson, and his own father were, in effect, 
younger men than the younger Gregory Marrable He 
was never without a cough, never weU, never without 
various ailments and troubles of the flesh, — of which, 
however, he himself made but shght account, takmg 
them quite as a matter of course With such mmates 
the house no doubt would have been dull, had there not 
been women there to enliven it 

By degrees, too, and not by slow degrees, the new 
comer found that he was treated as one of the family, — 
found that, after a certam fashion, he was treated as 
the heir to the family Between him and the title and 
the estate there were but the lives of four old men Why 
had he not known that this was so before he had allowed 
himself to be separated from Mary Lowther ’ But he 
had known nothmg of it, — ^had thought not at all about 
it There had been another Marrable, of the same genera- 
tion with himself, between him and the succession, who 
might marry and have children, and he had not regarded 
his heirship as being likely to have any effect, at any 
rate upon his early life It had never occurred to him that 
he need not go to India, because he would probably outlive 
four old gentlemen and become Sir Walter Marrable 
and owner of Dunripple 

Nor would he have looked at the matter m that light 
now had not his cousm forced the matter upon him 
Not a word was said to him at Dunripple about Mary 
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Lowther, but very many words were said about bis own 
condition Gregory Marrable strongly advised him against 
going to India, — so strongly that Walter was surprised 
to find that such a man would have so much to say on 
such a subject The young captam, in such circumstances, 
could not very well explam that he was driven to follow 
his profession in a fashion so disagreeable to him because, 
although he was heir to Dunripple, he was not near 
enough to it to be entitled to any allowance from its 
owner , but he felt that that would have been the only 
true answer when it was proposed to him to stay in 
England because he would some day become Sir Walter 
Marrable But he did plead the great loss which he had 
encountered by means of his father’s ill treatment of 
him, and endeavoured to prove to his cousm that there 
was no alternative before him but to serve in some quarter 
of the globe in which his pay would be sufficient for 
his wants 

‘ Why should you not sell out, or go on half pay, and 
remam here and marry Edith Brownlow ’ ’ said hia 
cousm 

‘ I don’t think I could do that,’ said Walter, slowly 
‘ Why not ^ There is nothmg my father would like 
so much ’ Then he was silent for awhile, but, as his 
cousm made no further immediate reply, Gregory Marrable 
went on with his plan ‘ Ten years ago, when she was 
not much more than a little girl, and when it was first 
arranged that she should come here, my father proposed 
— ^that I should marry her ’ 

‘ And why didn’t you ^ ’ 

The elder cousm smiled and shook his head, and coughed 
aloud as he smiled ‘ Why not, mdeed ’ Well, I suppose 
you can see why not I was an old man almost before 
she was a young woman She is just twenty four now, 
and I shall be dead, probably, in two years’ time ’ 
*Konsense’ 

‘Twice since that time I have been withm an inch 
of dying At any rate, even my father does not look 
to that any longer ’ 

‘ Is he fond of Miss Brownlow ’ ’ 

‘ There is no one m the world whom he loves so well 
Of course an old man loves a young woman best It is 
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natural that he should do so He never had a daughter , 
but Edith IS the same to him as his own child Nothmg 
would please him so much as that she should be the 
mistress of Dunripple * 

‘ I’m afraid that it cannot be so,’ said Walter 
‘ But why not ? There need be no India for you then 
If you would do that you would be to my father exactly 
as though you were his son Your father might, of course, 
outhve my father, and no doubt will outhve me, and 
then for his life he will have the place, but some arrange- 
ment could be made so that you should continue here ’ 

‘ I’m afraid it cannot be so,’ said Walter Many thoughts 
were passmg through his mind Why had he not known 
that these good things were so near to him before he had 
allowed Mary Lowther to go off from him ^ And, had 
it chanced that he had visited Dunripple before he had 
gone to Lormg, how might it have been between him 
and this other girl ? Edith Brownlow was not beautiful, 
not grand in her beauty as was Mary Lowther , but she 
was pretty, soft, ladylike, with a sweet dash of quiet 

E leasant humour, — a girl who certainly need not be left 
egging about the world for a husband And this life 
at Dunripple was pleasant enough Though the two 
elder Marrabies were old and infirm, Walter was allowed 
to do just as he pleased m the house He was encouraged 
to hunt There was shootmg for him if he wished it 
Even the servants about the place, the gamekeeper, 
the groom, and the old butler, seemed to have recognised 
him as the heir There would have been so comfortable 
an escape from the dilemma into which his father had 
brought him, — ^had he not made his visit to Lonng 
‘ Why not ’ ’ demanded Gregory Marrable 
‘ A man caimot become attached to a girl by order, and 
what right have I to suppose that she would accept me ’ ’ 

‘ Of course she would accept you Why not ’ Every- 
body around her would be in your favour And as to 
not falling in love with her, I declare I do not know a 
sweeter human bemg m the world than Edith Brownlow ’ 
Before the huntmg season was over Captam Marrable 
had abandoned his intention of gomg to India, and had 
madearrangements for servmg for awhile with his regiment 
m England This he did after a discussion of some length 
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with his TiiLcle, Sir Gregory. During that discussion 
nothing was said about Edith Brownlow, and, of course, 
not a word was said about Mary Lo^her Captain 
Marrable did not even know whether his uncle or his 
cousin was aware that that engagement had ever existed 
Between him and his uncle there had never been an 
allusion to his marriage, but the old man had spoken 
of his nearness to the property, and had expressed his 
regret that the last heir, the only heir likely to perpetuate 
the name and title, should take himself to India in the 
pnde of his life He made no ojBfer as to money, but he 
told his nephew that there was a home for him if he would 
give up his profession, or a retreat whenever his profes- 
sional duties might allow him to visit it Horses should 
be kept for him, and he should be treated in every way 
as a son of the family 

* Take my father at his word,* said Gregory Marrable 
* He will never let you be short of money * 

After much consideration Walter Marrable did take 
Sir Gregory at his word, and abandoned for ever all idea 
of a further career in India 

As soon as he had done this he wrote to Mary Lowther 
to inform her of his decision ‘ It does seem hard,’ he 
said m his letter, ‘that an arrangement which is in so 
many respects desirable, should not have been compatible 
with one which is so much more desirable * But he made 
no renewed offer Indeed he felt that he could not do 
so at the present moment, m honesty either to his cousin 
or to his uncle, as he had accepted their hospitality and 
acceded to the arrangements which they had proposed 
without any word on his part of such mtention A home 
had been offered to him at Dunripple in his present 
condition, but certainly not a home to any wife whom 
he might brmg there, nor a home to the family which 
might come afterwards He thought that he was doing 
the best that he could with himself by remaming m 
England, and the best also towards a possible future 
renewal of his engagement with Mary Lowther But 
of that he said nothmg m his letter to her He merely 
told her the fact as it regarded lumself, and told that 
somewhat coldly Of Edith Brownlow, and of the pro- 
position m regard to her, of course he said nothmg 
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It was the intention both of Sir Gregory and his son 
that the new inmate of the house shotild marry Edith 
The old man, who up to a late date had with weak 
persistency urged the match upon his son, had taken 
up the idea from the very first arrival of his nephew at 
Dunripple Such an arrangement would solve all the 
family difficulties, and would enable him to provide for 
Edith as though she were indeed his daughter He loved 
Edith dearly, but he could not bear that she should leave 
Dunripple, and it had grieved him sorely when he reflected 
that m commg years Dunripple must belong to relatives 
of whom he knew nothing that was good, and that Edith 
Brownlow must be banished from the house If his son 
would have married Edith, all might have been well, 
but even Sir Gregory was at last aware that no such 
marriage as that could take place Then had come the 
quarrel between the Colonel and the Captam, and the 
latter had been taken mto favour Colonel Marrable 
wordd not have been allowed to put his foot mside Dun- 
ripple House, so great was the horror which he had 
created And the son had been feared too as long as the 
father and son were one But now the father, who had 
treated the whole family vilely had treated his own 
son most vilely, and therefore the son had been received 
with open arms If only he could be trusted with Edith, 
— and if Edith and he might be made to trust each 
other, — all might be well Of the engagement between 
Walter and Mary Lowther no word had ever reached 
Dunripple Twice or thrice m the year a letter would 
pass between Parson John and his nephew, Gregory 
Marrable, but such letters were very short, and the 
parson was the last man m the world to spread the tittle- 
tattle of a love story He had always ]^own that that 
affair would lead to nothing, and that the less said about 
It the better 

Walter Marrable was to jom his regiment at Wmdsor 
before the end of April When he wrote to Mary Lowther 
to tell her of his plans he had only a fortmght longer 
for remaimng m idleness at Dunripple The hunting 
was over, and his hfe was simply idle He perceived, 
or thought that he perceived, that all the inmates of the 
house, and especially his uncle, expected that he would 
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soon return to them, and that they spoke of his work 
of soldiering as of a thing that was temporary Mrs 
Brownlow, who was a quiet woman, very reticent, and 
by no means mchned to mterfere with things not belong- 
ing to her, had suggested that he would soon be with 
them agam, and the housekeeper had given him to under- 
stand that his room was not to be touched And then, 
too, he thought that he saw that Edith Brownlow was 
specially left m his way If that were so it was necessary 
that the eyes of some one of the Dunnpple party should 
be opened to the truth 

He was walking home with Miss Brownlow across the 
park from church one Sunday mornmg Sir Gregory 
never went to church , his age was supposed to be too 
great, or his infirmities too many Mrs Brownlow was 
m the pony carriage drivmg her nephew, and Walter 
Marrable was alone with Edith There had been some 
talk of cousmship, — of the various relationships of the 
family, and the hke, — and of the way m which the 
Marrables were connected. They two, Walter and Edith, 
were not cousins She was related to the family only 
by her aunt’s marriage, and yet, as she said, she had 
always heard more of the Marrables than of the Brown 
lows 

‘ You never saw Mary Lowther ’ ’ Walter asked 
* Never ’ 

‘ But you have heard of her ’ ’ 

‘ I just know her name, — hardly more The last time 
your uncle was here, — ^Parson John, we were talking 
of her He made her out to be wonderfully beautiful ’ 

‘ That was as long ago as last summer,’ said the Captam, 
reflectmg that his uncle’s account had been given before 
he and Mary Lowther had seen each other 
‘ Oh, yes ,— ever so long ago ’ 

‘ She IS wonderfully beautiful ’ 

‘ You know her, then, Captam Marrable ’ ’ 

‘ I know her very well In the first place, she is my 
cousm ’ 

‘ But ever so distant ’ ’ 

‘ We are not first cousins Her mother was a daughter 
of General Marrable, who was a brother of Sir Gregory’s 
father’ ® ^ 
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‘ It IS so hard to understand, is it not ’ She is wonder- 
fully beautiful, is she ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, she is ’ 

'And she is your cousin — m the first place What 
IS she m the second place ? ’ 

He was not quite sure whether he wished to tell the 
story or not The engagement was broken, and it might 
be a question whether, as regarded Mary, he had a right 
to tell it , and, then, if he did tell it, would not his reason 
for domg so be apparent ’ Was it not palpable that he 
was expected to marry this girl, and that she would 
understand that he was explaining to her that he did 
not intend to carry out the general expectation of the 
family ’ And, then, was he sure that it might not be 
possible for him at some future time to do as he was 
desired ’ 

* I meant to say that, as I was staymg at Lormg, of 
course I met her frequently She is hvmg with a certam 
old Miss Marrable, whom you will meet some day ’ 

‘ I have heard of her, but I don’t suppose I ever shall 
meet her I never go anywhere I don’t suppose there 
are such stay-at home people m the world as we are ’ 

‘ Why don’t you get Sir Gregory to ask them here ’ ’ 

‘ Both he and my cousm are so afraid of havmg strange 
women m the house , you know, we never have anybody 
here , your coming has been quite an event Old Mrs 
Potter seems to think that an era of dissipation is to be 
commenced because she has been called upon to open 
so many pots of 3 am to make pies for you ’ 

‘ I’m afraid I have been very troublesome ’ 

‘ Awfully troublesome You can’t think of all that 
had to be said and done about the stables ’ Do you have 
your oats bruised ’ Even I was consulted about that 
Most of the people in the parish are quite disappomted 
because you don’t go about m your full armour ’ 

‘ I’m afraid it ’s too late now ’ 

‘ I own I was a httle disappomted myself when you 
came down to dmner without a sword You can have 
no idea m what a state of rural simphcity we hve here 
Would you believe it ? — ^for ten years I have never seen 
the sea, and have never been mto any town bigger than 
Worcester, — ^unless Hereford be bigger We did go once 
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to tile festival at Hereford We have not managed 
Gloucester yet ’ 

‘ You’ve never seen London ^ ’ 

‘ Not since I was twelve years old Papa died when 
I was fourteen, and I came here almost immediately 
afterwards Fancy, ten years at Dunripple ’ There 
IS not a tree or a stone I don’t know, and of course not 
a face m the parish ’ 

She was veiy nice , but it was out of the question that 
she should ever become his wife He had thought that 
he might explam this to herself by lettmg her know that 
he had withm the last few months become engaged to, 
and had broken his engagement with, his cousm, Mary 
Lowther But he found that he could not do it In the 
first place, she would understand more than he meant 
her to understand if he made the attempt She would 
know that he was puttmg her on her guard and would 
take it as an msult And then he could not brmg himself 
to talk about Mary Lowther, and to tell their joint secrets 
He was discontented with himself and with Dunripple, 
and he repented that he had yielded m respect to his 
Indian service Everythmg had gone wrong with him 
Had he refused to accede to Mary’s proposition for 
a separation, and had he come to Dunripple as an engaged 
man, he might, he thought, have reconciled his uncle, — or 
at least his Cousin Gregory, — to his marriage with Mary 
But he did not see his way back to that position now, 
havmg been entertained at his uncle’s house as his uncle’s 
heir for so long a time without havmg mentioned it 
At last he went off to Wmdsor, sad at heart, having 
received from Mary an answer to his letter which he 
felt to be very cold, very discreet, and very unsatisfactory 
She had merely expressed a fervent wish that whether 
he went to India or whether he remamed m England, 
he might be prosperous and happy The writer evidently 
mtended that the correspondence should not be con* 
tmued 
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CHAPTER XLV 

WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MYSELF ’ 

Paeson John Marbable, tiiougli he said nothing m 
his letters to Dunripple about the doings of his nephew 
at Loring, was by no means equally reticent in his speech 
at Lormg as to the domgs at Dunripple How he came 
by his news he did not say, but he had ever so much to 
tell And Miss Marrable, who knew him well, was aware 
that his news was not simple gossip, but was told with 
an object In his way. Parson John was a crafty man, 
who was always domg a turn of busmess To his mmd 
it was clearly mexpedient, and almost impracticable, 
that his nephew and Mary Lowther should ever become 
man and wife He knew that they were separated , but 
he knew, also, that they had agreed to separate on terms 
which would easily admit of bemg reconsidered He, 
too, had heard of Edith Brownlow, and had heard that 
if a marriage could be arranged between Walter and 
Edith, the family troubles would be m a fair way of 
settlement No good could come to anybody from that 
other marriage As for Mary Lowther, it was manifestly 
her duty to become Mrs Gilmore He therefore took 
some trouble to let the ladies at Uphill know that Captam 
Marrable had been received very graciously at Dunripple , 
that he was making himself very happy there, huntmg, 
shootmg, and forgettmg his old troubles, that it was 
tmderstood that he was to be recognised as the heir , — 
and that there was a young lady m the case, the favourite 
of Sir Gregory 

He understood the world too well to say a word to 
Mary Lowther herself about her nvaL Mary would 
have perceived his drift But he expressed his ideas 
about Edith confidentially to Miss Marrable, fuUy ahve 
to the fact that Miss Marrable would know how to deal 
with her mece ‘ It is by far the best thmg that could 
have happened to him,* said the parson. ‘ As for gomg 
out to India agam, for a man with his prospects it was 
very bad.’ 

‘ But his cousm isn’t much older than he is,’ suggested 
Miss Marrable 
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‘ Yes he is, — a great deal older And Gregory’s health 
IS so had that bis life is not worth a year’s purchase 
Poor fellow ’ they tell me he only cares to hve till he has 
got his book out The truth is that if Walter could make 
a match of it with Edith Brownlow they might arrange 
somethmg about the property which would enable him 
to live there just as though the place were his own The 
Colonel would be the only stumbling-block, and after 
what he has done, he could hardly refuse to agree to 
anything ’ 

‘ They’d have to pay him,’ said Miss Marrable 

‘ Then he must be paid, that ’s all My brother Gregory 
IS wrapped up m that girl, and he would do anything 
for her welfare I’m told that she and Walter have taken 
very kindly to each other already ’ 

It would be better for Mary Lovther that Walter 
Marrable should marry Edith Brownlow Such, at least, 
was Miss Iklarrable’s belief She could see that Mary, 
though she bore herself bravely, still did so as one who 
had received a wound for which there was no remedy , — 
as a man who has lost a leg and who nevertheless intends 
to enjoy life though he knows that he never can walk 
agam But m this case, the real bar to walking was the 
hope m Mary’s breast, — a hope that was still present, 
though it was not nourished, — that the leg was not 
irremediably lost If Captam Marrable would fimsh 
all that by marrymg Edith, then, — so thought Miss 
Marrable, — in process of time the cure would be made 
good, and there might be another leg She did not beheve 
much m the Captam’s constancy, and was quite ready 
to listen to the story about another love And so from 
day to day words were dropped mto Mary’s ear which 
had their effect 

‘ I must say that I am glad that he is not to go to 
India,’ said Miss Marrable to her niece 
‘ So, mdeed, am I,’ answered Mary 

In the first place it is such an excellent thing that 
he should be on good terms at Dunripple He must 
mherit the property some day, and the title too ’ 

To this Mary made no reply It seemed to her to 
have been hard that the real state of things should not 
have been explained to her before she gave up her lover 
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She had then regarded any hope of relief from Dunripple 
as beyond measure distant There had been a possibility, 
and that was all, — a chance to which no prudent man 
or woman would have looked m makmg their prepara- 
tions for the life before them That had been her idea 
as to the Dunripple prospects , and now it seemed that 
on a sudden Walter was to be regarded as almost the 
immediate heir She did not blame him , but it did 
appear to be hard upon her 

don’t see the slightest reason why he shouldn’t 
hve at Dunripple,* contmued Miss Marrable 

‘ Only that he would be dependent I suppose he does 
not mean to sell out of the army altogether * 

‘ At any rate, he may be backwards and forwards 
You see, there is no chance of Sir Gregory’s own son 
marrymg ’ 

‘ So they say ’ 

‘ And his position would be really that of a younger 
brother m similar circumstances ’ 

Mary paused a moment before she replied, and then 
she spoke out 

‘ Dear Aunt Sarah, what does aU this mean ’ I know 
you are speakmg at me, and yet I don’t quite understand 
it Everythmg between me and Captam Marrable is 
over I have no possible means of influencmg his life 
If I were told to morrow that he had given up the army 
and taken to living altogether at Dunripple, I should 
have no means of judgmg whether he had done well or 
ill Indeed, I should have no right to judge ’ 

‘ You must be glad that the family should be united ’ 

* I am glad Now, is that all ’ ’ 

‘ I want you to brmg yourself to think without regret 
of his probable marriage with this young lady ’ 

* You don’t suppose I shall blame him if he marries her ’ 

‘ But I want you to see it m such a light that it shall 

not make you unhappy ’ 

‘ I think, dear aunt, that we had better not talk of it 
I can assure you of this, that if I could prevent him from 
marrymg by holdmg up my bttle finger, I would not 
do it ’ 

‘ It would be ten thousand pities,’ urged the old lady, 

* that either his life or yours should be a sacrifice to a 
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little episode, wluch, after ali, only took a week or two 
m the acting ' 

‘ I can only answer for myself,* said Mary ‘ I don’t 
mean to be a sacrifice ’ 

There were many such conversations, and by degrees 
they did have an effect upon Mary Lowther She learned 
to beheve that it was probable that Captam Marrabie 
should marry Miss Brownlow, and, of course, asked 
herself questions as to the effect such a marriage would 
have upon herself, which she answered more fully than 
she did those vhich were put to her by her aunt Then 
there came to Parson John some papers, which required 
his signature, in reference to the disposal of a small sum of 
money, he having been one of the trustees to his brother’s 
marriage settlement This was needed m regard to 
some provision which the baronet was makmg for his 
mece, and which, if read aright, would rather have afforded 
evidence agamst than m favour of the chance of her 
immediate marriage , but it was taken at Lormg to 
signify that the thmg was to be done, and that the court- 
slnp was at any rate in progress Mary did not believe 
all that she heard , but there was left upon her mind an 
idea that Walter Marrabie was preparmg himself for the 
sudden change of his affections Then she determined 
that, should he do so, she would not judge him to have 
done wrong If he could settle himself comfortably m 
this way, whv should he not do so ’ She was told that 
Edith Brownlow was pretty, and gentle, and good, and 
would undoubtedly receive from Sir Gregory’s hands 
aU that Sir Gregory could give her It was expedient, 
for the sake of the whole family, that such a marriage 
should be arranged She would not stand in the way 
of it, and, indeed, how could she stand in the way of 
it 9 Had not her engagement with Captam Marrabie 
been dissolved at her own mstance in the most solemn 
manner possible ’ Let him marry whom he might, she 
could have no ground of complaint on that score 

She was m this state of mmd when she received Captam 
Marrable’s letter from Dunnpple When she opened 
it, for a moment she thought that it would convey to 
her tidmgs respectmg Miss Brownlow V^en she had 
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should have told her of his new matrimonial mtentions, 
even if he entertained them The letter gave no evidence 
either one way or the other , but it conSrmed to her the 
news which had reached her through Parson John, that 
her former lover intended to abandon that special career, 
his choice of which had made it necessary that they 
two should abandon their engagement When at Lormg 
he had determmed that he must go to India He had 
found it to be impossible that he should live without 
going to India He had now been staying a few weeks 
at Dunripple with his uncle, and with Edith Brownlow, 
and it turned out that he need not go to India at aU 
Then she sat down, and wrote to him that guarded, civil, 
but unenthusiastic letter, of which the reader has already 
heard She had allowed herself to be wounded and made 
sore by what they had told her of Edith Brownlow 
It was still early in the sprmg, just m the middle of 
April, when Mary received another letter from her fnend 
at BuUhampton, a letter which made her turn all these 
things in her mind very seriously If Walter IVIarrable 
were to marry Edith Brownlow, what sort of a future 
life should she, Mary Lowther, propose to herself ’ She 
was firmly resolved upon one thing, that it behoved her 
to look rather to what was right than to what might 
simply be pleasant But would it be nght that she should 
consider herself to be, as it were, widowed by the frustra- 
tion of an unfortunate passion ^ Life would still be left 
to her, — such a life as that which her aunt lived, — such 
a life, with this exception, that whereas her aunt was 
a smgle lady with moderate means, she would be a smgle 
lady with very small means indeed But that question 
of means did not go far with her , there was somethmg 
so much more important that she could put that out of 
sight She had told herself veiy plainly that it was a 
good thing for a woman to be married , that she would 
live and die unsuccessfully if she lived and died a single 
woman , that she had desired to do better with herself 
than that Was it proper that she should now give up 
all such ambition because she had made a mistake ^ 
If it were proper, she would do so , and then the question 
resolved itself into this , — Could she be right if she married 
a man without lovmg him ? To marry a man without 
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esteeming him, without the possibility of loving him 
hereafter, she knew would be wrong 

Mrs Fenwick’s letter was as follows — 

‘ Vicarage, Tuesday 

*My dear Mary, 

‘ My brother m law left us yesterday, and has 
put us all into a twitter He said, just as he was going 
away, that he didn’t believe that Lord Trowbridge had 
any right to give away the ground, because it had not 
been m his possession or his family’s for a great many 
years, or something of that sort We don’t clearly under- 
stand all about it, nor does he , but he is to find out some- 
thing which he says he can find out, and then let us know 
But in the middle of ail this, Frank declares that he won’t 
stir in the matter, and that if he could put the abominable 
thing down by holdmg up his finger, he would not do it 
And he has made me promise not to talk about it, and, 
therefore, all I can do is to be in a twitter If that spiteful 
old man has really given away land that doesn’t belong 
to him, simply to annoy us, — and it certainly has been 
done with no other object, — I think that he ought to 
be told of it Frank, however, has got to be quite serious 
about it, and you know how very senous he can be when 
he is serious 

‘ But I did not sit down to wnte especially about that 
horrid chapel I want to know what you mean to do 
in the summer It is always better to make these little 
arrangements beforehand, and when I speak of the 
summer, I mean the early summer The long and the 
short of it IS, will you come to us about the end of May ^ 

‘ Of course, I know which way your thoughts will go 
when you get this, and, of course, you will know what 
I am thinkmg of when I write it , but I will promise 
that not a word shall be said to you to urge you in any 
way I do not suppose you will think it right that you 
should stay away from friends whom you love, and who 
love you dearly, for fear of a man who wants you to marry 
him You are not afraid of Mr Oilmore, and I don’t 
suppose that you are going to shut yourself up all your 
life because Captam Marrable has not a fortune of his 
own Come at any rate If you find it unpleasant you 
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filiall go back just when you please, and I will pledge 
myself that you shall not be harassed by persuasions 
‘ Yours most affectionately, 

‘ Janet Fenwick 

‘Frank has read this He says that all I have said 
about his being serious is a tarradiddle , but that nothing 
can be more true than what I have said about your 
friends lovmg you, and wishmg to have you here agam 
If you were here we might talk him over yet about the 
chapel * To which, in the Vicar’s handwnting, was 
added the word, ‘ Never ’ ’ 

It was two days before she showed this letter to hei 
aunt — two days m which she had thought much upon 
the subject She knew well that her aunt would counsel 
her to go to BuUhampton, and, therefore, she would not 
mention the letter till she had made up her own mmd 

* What will you do ^ ’ said her aunt 

* I will go, if you do not object ’ 

‘ I certamly shall not object,’ said Miss Marrable 

Then Mary wrote a very short letter to her friend, 
which may as well, also, be commumcated to the reader — 

‘Lormg, Thursday 

‘Deae Janet, 

‘ I will go to you about the end of May , and yet» 
though I have made up my mmd to do so, I almost doubt 
that I am not wise If one could only ordam that things 
should be as though they had never been ^ That, however, 
IS impossible, and one can only endeavour to live so as 
to come as nearly as possible to such a state I know 
that I am confused, but I think you will understand 
what I mean 

‘ I intend to be very full of energy about the chapel, 
and I do hope that your brother m-law will be able to 
prove that Lord Trowbridge has been misbehaving 
himself I never loved Mr Puddleham, who always 
seemed to look upon me with wrath because I belonged 
to the Vicarage, and I certainly should take delight 
m seeing him bamshea from the Vicarage gate 

‘ Always affectionate^ yours, 
‘Mary Lowtuer* 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

ME JAY OF WARjilli^STER 

The Vicar had undertaken to maintain Carry Brattle 
at JVIrs Stiggs’s house, in Trotter’s Buildings, for a fort- 
mght, but he found at the end of the fortnight that his 
responsibility on the poor girl’s behalf was by no means 
over The reader knows with what success he had made 
his Visit to Startup, and how far he was from ridding VnTn 
seif of his burden by the aid of the charity and affections 
of the poor girl’s relatives there He had shaken the 
Startup dust, as it were, from his gig- wheels as he drove 
out of George Brattle’s farmyard, and had declmed even 
the offer of money which had been made Ten or fifteen 
pounds ^ He would make up the amount of that offer 
out of his own pocket rather than let the brother think 
that he had bought off his duty to a sister at so cheap 
a rate Then he convinced himself that m this waj he 
owed Carry Brattle fifteen pounds, and comforted himself 
by reflecting that these fifteen pounds would carry the 
girl on a good deal beyond the fortnight, if only she 
would submit herself to the tedium of such a life as would 
be hers if she remamed at IVIrs Stiggs’s house He named 
a fortnight both to Carry and to Airs Stiggs, saymg that 
he himself would either come or send before the end of 
that time Then he returned home, and told the whole 
story to his wife All this took place before Mr Quicken- 
ham’s arrival at the vicarage 

* My dear Frank,’ said his wife to him, ‘ you will get 
mto trouble ’ 

* What sort of trouble ^ ’ 

* In the first place, the expense of maintaining tbia 
poor girl,-— for life, as far as we can see,-— will fall upon 
you’ 

* What if it does ^ But, as a matter of course, she will 
earn her bread sooner or later How am I to throw her 
over ? And what am I to do with her ^ ’ 

‘ But that IS not the worst of it, Frank * 

‘ Then what is the worst of it ’ Let us have it at 
ohce’ 
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* People will say that you, a clergyman and a married 
man, go to see a pretty young woman at Salisbury ’ 

‘ You beheve that people will say that ’ ’ 

‘ I think you should guard agamst it, for the sake of 
the parish ’ 

‘ What sort of people will say it ? * 

‘ Lord Trowbridge, and his set ’ 

‘ On my honour, Janet, I think that you wrong Lord 
Trowbridge He is a fool, and to a certam extent a 
vindictive fool , and I grant you that he has taken it 
into his silly old head to hate me unmercifully , but 
I beheve him to be a gentleman, and I do not thmk that 
he would condescend to spread a damnably mahcious 
report of which he did not beheve a word himself * 

‘ But, my dear, he will beheve it ’ 

‘ Why ’ How ’ On what evidence ’ He couldn’t 
beheve it Let a man be ever such a fool, he can’t believe 
a thmg without some reason I dislike Lord Trowbridge 
very much , and you might 3ust as well say that because 
I (hslike him I shall beheve that he is a hard landlord 
He IS not a hard landlord , and were he to stick dissentmg 
chapels all about the country, I should be a har and a 
slanderer were I to say that he was ’ 

‘ But then, you see, you are not a fool, Frank ’ 

This brought the conversation to an end The Vicar 
was willing enough to turn upon his heel and say nothmg 
more on a matter as to which he was by no means sure 
that he was m the right , and his wife felt a certam 
amount of reluctance m urgmg any arguments upon 
such a subject Whatever Lord Trowbridge might say 
or thmk, her Frank must not be led to suppose that any 
unworthy suspicion troubled her own mmd Nevertheless, 
she was sure that he was imprudent 
When the fortmght was near at an end, and nothmg 
had been done, he went agam over to Salisbury It was 
quite true that he had busmess there, as a gentleman 
almost always does have busmess m the county town 
where his banker lives, whence tradesmen supply him, 
and m which he belongs to some club And our Vicar, 
too, was a man fond of seeing his bishop, and one who 
loved to move about m the precmcts of the cathedral, 
to shake hands with the dean, and to have a httle subnsive 
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fling at Sir Chamberlame, or such another as Mr Chamber- 
lame, if the opportumty came m his way He was by 
no means mdisposed to go mto Salisbury m the ordinary 
course of thmgs , and on this occasion absolutely did 
see ]dr Chamberlame, the dean, his saddler, and the 
clerk at the Fire Insurance Office, — as weU as Mrs Stiggs 
and Carry Brattle If, therefore, anyone had said that 
on this day he had gone mto Salisbury simply to see 
Carry Brattle, such person would have mahgned him 
He reduced the premium on his Fire Insurance by 5s 6d 
a year, and he engaged IVIr Chamberlame to meet Mr 
Quiokenham, and he borrowed from the dean an old 
book about falconry, so that m fact the few minutes 
which he spent at ivtfs Stiggs’s house were barely squeezed 
m among the various affairs of busmess which he had to 
transact at Salisbury 

All that he could say to Carry Brattle was this, — that 
hitherto he had settled nothmg She must stay m Trotter’s 
Buiidmgs for another week or so He had been so busy, 
m consequence of the time of the year, preparmg for 
Easter and the like, that he had not been able to look 
about him He had a plan , but would say nothmg 
about it till he had seen whether it could be carried out 
When Carry murmured somethmg about the cost of 
her hvmg the Vicar boldly declared that she need not 
fret herself about that, as he had money of hers m hand 
He would some day explam all about that, but not now 
Then he mterrogated Mrs Stiggs as to Carry’s life Mrs 
Stiggs expressed her belief that Carry wouldn’t stand 
it much longer The hours had been inexpressibly long, 
and she had declared more than once that the best thing 
she could do was to go out and kill herself Nevertheless, 
Mrs Stiggs’s report as to her conduct was favourable 
Of Sam Brattle, the Vicar, though he inquired, could 
learn nothmg Carry declared that she had not heard 
from him smce he left her all bruised and bleedmg after 
his fight at the Three Honest Men 
The Vicar had told Carry Brattle that he had a plan, — 
but, m truth, he had no plan. He had an idea that he 
might overcome the miller by taking his daughter straight 
mto his house, and placmg the two face to face together , 
but it was one in which he himself put so httle trust, 
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that he could form no plan out of it In the first place, 
would he be justified in taking such a step ’ Mrs George 
Brattle had told him that people knew what was good 
for them without being dictated to by clergymen , and 
the rebuke had come home to him He was the last 
man m the world to adopt a system of sacerdotal interfer- 
ence ‘ I could do it so much better if I was not a clergv 
man,* he would say to himseH And then, if old Brattle 
chose to turn his daughter out of the house, on such 
provocation as the daughter had given him, what was 
that to him, Fenwick, whether priest or layman ’ The 
old man knew what he was about, and had shown his 
deternunation very vigorously 
‘ I’ll try the ironmonger at Warmmster,’ he said, to 
his wife 

‘ I’m afraid it will be of no use ’ 

‘ I don’t think it will Ironmongers are probably 
harder than millers or farmers, — and farmers are very 
haid That fellow, Jay, would not even consent to be 
bail for Sam Brattle But something must be done ’ 

‘ She should be put into a reformatorv * 

‘ It would be too late now That should have been 
done at once At anv rate. I’ll go to Warminster I 
want to call on old Dr Dickleburg, and I can do that 
at the same time ’ 

He did go to Warmmster He did call on the Doctor, 
who was not at home , — and he did call also upon Mr 
Jay, who was at home 

With Mr Jay himself his chance was naturally much 
less than it would be with George Brattle The iron- 
monger was connected with the unfortunate young 
woman only by marriage , and what brother m-law 
would take such a sister-in-law to his bosom ’ And of 
Mrs Jay he thought that he knew that she was puntamcal, 
stiff, and severe Mr Jay he found in his shop along 
with an apprentice, but he had no difficulty m leading 
the master ironmonger along with him through a vista 
of pots, grates and fr3nng pans, mto a small recess at 
the back of the establishment, m which requests for 
prolonged credit were usually made, and urgent appeals 
for speedy payment as often put forth 

‘ Know the story of Carohne Brattle ? Oh yes * I 
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know it, sir,’ said Mr Jay ‘ We had to know it ’ And 
as he spoke he shook his head, and rubbed his hands 
together, and looked down upon the ground There was, 
however, a humility about the man, a confession on his 
part, that m talking to an undoubted gentleman he was 
talkmg to a superior bemg, which gave to Fenwick an 
authority which he had felt himself to want m his mter 
course with the farmer 

* I am sure, Mr Jay, you will agree with me m that 
she should be saved if possible ’ 

‘ As to her soul, sir ’ ’ asked the ironmonger 

* Of course, as to her soul But we must get at that 
by savmg her m this world first ’ 

]Mr Jay was a shght man, of middle height, with very 
respectable iron gray hair that stood almost upright 
upon his head, but with a poor, inexpressive, thm face 
below it He was given to bowing a good deal, rubbing 
his hands together, smihng courteously, and to the makmg 
of many ci\ il little speeches , but his strength as a leadmg 
man m Warmmster lay m his hair, and m the suit of 
orderly well brushed black clothes which he wore on 
all occasions He was, too, a man fairly prosperous, who 
went always to church, paid his way, attended sedulously 
to his busmess, and hung his bells, and sold his pots in 
such a manner as not actually to drive his old customers 
away by default of work ‘ Jay is respectable, and I 
don’t like to leave him,’ men would say, when their wives 
declared that the backs of his grates fell out, and that 
his nails never would stand hammermg So he prospered , 
but, perhaps, he owed his prosperity mainly to his hair 
He rubbed his hands, and smiled, and bowed his head 
about, as he thought what answer he might best make 
He was quite wilhng that poor Carry’s soul should be 
saved That would naturally be Mr Fenwick’s affair 
But as to savmg her body, with any co-operation from 
h ims elf or Mrs Jay, — ^he did not see bis way at all through 
such a ]ob as that 

‘ I’m afraid she is a bad ’un, Mr Fenwick , I’m afraid 
she IS,’ said Mr Jay 

‘ The thing is, whether we can’t put our heads together 
and make her less bad,’ said the Vicar ‘ She must bvo 
somewhere, Mr Jay ’ 
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‘ I don’t know whether almost the best thing for ’em 
isn’t to die, — of course after they have repented, Mr 
Fenwick You see, sir, it is so very low, and so shameful, 
and they do brmg such disgrace on their poor famihes 
There isn’t anythuig a young man can do that is nearly 
so bad, — ^is there, Mr Fenwick ^ ’ 

‘ I’m not at all sure of that, Mr Jay ’ 

‘ Ain’t you now ’ ’ 

‘ I’m not going to defend Carry Brattle , — but if you 
will think how very small an amount of sm may brmg 
a woman to this wretched condition, your heart will be 
softened Poor Carry , — she was so bright, and so good 
and so clever ' ’ 

‘ Clever she was, Mr Fenwick , — and bright, too, as 
you caU it But — — ’ 

‘ Of course we know all that The question now is, 
what can we do to help her ? She is livmg now at this 
present moment, an orderly, sober hfe , but without 
occupation, or means, or fnends WiU your wife let 
her come to her, — ^for a month or so, just to try her ? ’ 

* Come and hve here < ’ exclaimed the ironmonger 
‘ That IS what I would suggest Who is to give her 
the shelter of a roof, if a sister will not ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t think that Mrs Jay would undertake that,’ 
said the ironmonger, who had ceased to rub his hands 
and to bow, and whose face had now become smgularly 
long and lugubrious 
‘ May I ask her ^ ’ 

‘ It wouldn’t do any good, Mr Fenwick , — ^it wouldn’t 
mdeed ’ 

‘ It ought to do good May I try ^ ’ 

‘ If you ask me, Mr Fenwick, I should say no , mdeed 
I should Mrs Jay isn’t any way strong, and the bare 
mention of that disreputable connexion produces a 
sickness internally , — it does, mdeed, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ You wiU do nothmg, then, to save from perdition 
the sister of your own wife , — and will let your wife do 
nothmg ’ ’ 

‘ Now, Mr Fenwick, don’t be hard on me , — ^pray 
don’t be hard on me I have been respectable, and have 
always had respectable people about me If my wife’s 
family are tummg wrong, isn’t that bad enough on me 
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without your coming to say such thmgs as this to me ’ 
Really, Mr Fenwick, if you’d think of it, you wouldn’t 
be so hard ’ 

‘ She may die m a ditch, then, for you ’ ’ said the 
Vicar, whose feelmg against the ironmonger was much 
stronger than it had been agamst the farmer He could 
say nothmg further, so he turned upon his heel and 
marched down the length of the shop, while the obsequious 
tradesman followed hun, — agam bowmg and rubbing 
his hands, and attending him to his carnage The Vicar 
ddn’t speak another word, or make any partmg saluta- 
tion to ^Ir Jay ‘ Their hearts are like the nether mill- 
stone,’ he said to himself, as he drove away, floggmg 
his horse ‘ Of what use are all the sermons ^ Nothing 
touches them Do unto others as you think they would 
do unto you That ’s their doctrme ’ As he went home 
he made up his mmd that he would, as a last effort, carry 
out that scheme of takmg Carry with him to the mill , — 
he would do so, that is, if he could mduce Carry to accom- 
pany him In the meantime, there was nothmg left to 
him but to leave her with Mrs Stiggs, and to pay ten 
shillmgs a week for her board and lodging There was 
one point on which he could not quite make up his mind , 
whether he would or would not first acquamt old Mrs 
Brattle with his mtention 

He had left home early, and when he returned his wife 
had received Mary Lowther’s reply to her letter 
‘ She will come ’ ’ asked Frank 
‘ She just says that and nothmg more ’ 

‘ Then she’ll be Mrs Gilmore ’ 

‘ I hope so, with all my heart,’ said l^Irs Fenwick 
‘ I look upon it as tantamount to acceptmg him She 
wouldn’t come unless she had made up her mmd to take 
him You mark my words They’ll be married before 
the chapel is fimshed ’ 

‘ You say it as if you thought she oughtn’t to 
come ’ 

‘ No , — don’t mean that I was only thinkmg how 
quickly a woman may recover from such a hurt * 

* Frank, don’t be ill natured She will be domg what 
all her fnends advise ’ 

If I were to die, your friends would advise you not 
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to grieve , but they would think you very unfeeling if 
you did not ’ 

‘ Are you going to turn against her ? ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ Then why do you say such things ’ Is it not better 
that she should make the effort than he there helpless 
and motionless, throwing her whole life away ’ Will 
it not be much better for Harry Gilmore ’ * 

‘ Very much better for him, because he’ll go crazy 
if she don’t ’ 

‘ And for her too We can’t tell what is gomg on inside 
her breast I beheve that she is makmg a great effort 
because she thinks it is right You will be kmd to her 
when she comes ’ ’ 

‘ Certainly I will, — ^for Harry’s sake — and her own ’ 

But in truth the Vicar at this moment was not m a 
good humour He was becoming almost tired of his 
efforts to set other people straight, so great were the 
difficulties that came in his way As he had driven into 
his own gate he had met Mr Puddleham, standmgm 
the road just m front of the new chapel He had made 
up his mind to accept the chapel, and now he said a 
pleasant word to the minister Mi Puddleham turned 
up his eyes and his nose, bowed very stiffly, and then 
twisted himself round, without answermg a word How 
was it possible for a man to hve among such people m 
good humour and Christian charity ? 

In the evenmg he was sitting with his wife m the 
drawmg-room discussing all these troubles, when the 
maid came m to say that Constable Toffy was at the door 
Constable Toffy was shown into his study, and then 
the Vicar followed him He had not spoken to the 
constable now for some months, — ^not smce the time at 
which Sam had been hberated , but he had not a moment’s 
doubt when he was thus summoned, that somethmg 
was to be said as to the murder of Mr TrumbulL The 
constable put his hand up to his head, and sat down at 
the Vicar’s mvitation, before he began to speak 
‘ What IS it, To&y ^ ’ said the Vicar 
‘ We’ve got e’m at last, I think,’ said Mr. Toffy, in 
a very low, soft voice 
‘ Got whom , — ^the murderers ? ’ 
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* Just so, jMt Fenwick , all except Sam Brattle, — 
whom we want ’ 

‘ And who are the men ’ ’ 

* Them as we supposed all along, — Jack Burrows, as 
they call the Grmder, and Lawrence Acorn as was along 
with him He’s a fermingham chap, is Acorn He’s 
know’d very well at Birmingham And then, Mr Fenwick, 
there’s Sam That’s all as seems to have been m it 
We shall want Sam, Mr Fenwick ’ 

‘ You don’t mean to tell me that he was one of the 
murderers * ’ 

‘ We shall want him, hlr Fenwick ’ 

‘ Where did you find the other men ’ 

* They did get as far as San Francisco, — did the others 
They haven’t had a bad game of it, — have they, Mr 
Fenwick ’ They’ve had more than seven months of 
a run It was the 31st of August as Mr Trumbull was 
murdered, and here’s the 15th of April, Mr Fenwick 
There ain’t a many runs as long as that You’ll have 
Sam Brattle for us all right, no doubt, Mr Fenwick ’ ’ 
The Vicar told the constable that he would see to it, and 
get Sam Brattle to come forward as soon as he could 

‘ I told you all through, Mr Fenwick, as Sam was one 
of them as was m it, but you wouldn’t believe me * 

‘ I don’t beheve it now,’ said the Vicar 


CHAPTER XLVH 

SAM BBATTLB IS WANTED 

Tee next week was one of considerable perturbation, 
trouble, and excitement at BuUhampton, and m the 
neighbourhood of Warmmster and Heytesbury It soon 
became known generally that Jack the Grmder and 
Lawrence Acorn were m Salisbury gaol, and that Sam 
Bra^tl^was wanted. The perturbation and excitement 
at BuUhampton were, of course, greater than elsewhere 
It was necessary that the old miller should be told,^ 
necessary also that the people at the mill should be asked 
as to Sam’s present whereabouts If they did not know 
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it, they miglit assist the Vicar m discovering it Fenwick 
went to the mill, taking the Squire with him , but they 
could obtam no information The miller was very silent, 
and betrayed hardly any emotion when he was told that 
the police agam wanted his son 
‘ They can come and search,’ he said ‘ They can come 
and search ’ And then he walked slowly away mto the 
mill There was a scene, of course, with Mrs Brattle and 
Fanny, and the two women were m a sad way 
‘ Poor boy, — wretched boy ’ ’ said the unfortunate 
mother, who sat sobbing with her apron over her face 
‘ We know nothmg of him, Mr Gilmore, or we would 
tell at once,’ said Fanny 

‘ I’m sure you would,’ said the Vicar ‘ And you may 
remember this, Mrs Brattle , I do not for one moment 
beheve that Sam had any more to do with the murder 
than you or I You may tell his father that I say so, if 
you please ’ 

For saymg this the Squire rebuked him as soon as they 
had left the mill ‘ I think you go too far m giving such 
assurance as that,* he said 
‘ Surely you would have me say what I think ’ ’ 

‘ Not on such a matter as this m which any false 
encouragement may produce so much increased suffermg 
You, yourself, are so prone to take your own views m 
opposition to those of others that you should be specially 
on your guard when you may do so much harm ’ 

‘ I feel quite sure that he had nothmg to do with it ’ 

‘ You see that you have the police agamst you after 
a most mmute and proloi^ed mvestigation ’ 

‘ The police are asses,’ msisted the Vicar 
‘ Just so That IS, you prefer your own opmion to theirs 
m regard to a murder I should prefer yours to theirs on 
a question of scriptural evidence, but not m such an affair 
as this I don’t want to talk you over, but I wish to make 
you careful with other people who are so closely concerned 
In dealmg with others you have no right to throw over 
the ordmary rules of evidence * 

The Vicar accepted the rebuke and promised to be more 
careful, — cepeatmg, however, his own opinion about Sam, 
to which he declared his mtention of adhermg m regard 
to his own conduct, let the police and magistrates say 
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what they might He almost went so far as to declare 
that he should do so even m opposition to the verdict of 
a jury , but Gilmore understood that this was simply the 
natural obstmacy of the man, showmg itself m its natural 
form 

At this moment, winch was certainly one of gloom to 
the parish at large, and of great sorrow at the Vicarage, 
the Squire moved about with a new life which was evident 
to all who saw him He went about his farm, and talked 
about his trees, and looked at his horses and had come to 
life agam No doubt many guesses as to the cause of this 
were made throughout his establishment, and some of 
them, probably, very near the truth But, for the Fenwicks 
there was no need of guessmg Gilmore had been told that 
Mary Lowther was commg to BuUhampton m the early 
summer, and had at once thrown off the cloak of his 
sadness He had asked no further questions , Mrs 
Fenwick had found herself unable to express a caution , 
but the extent of her friend’s elation almost frightened her 

‘ I don’t look at it,’ she said to her husband, ‘ quite as 
he does ’ 

‘ She’ll have him now,’ he answered, and then Mrs 
Fenwick said nothmg further 

To Fenwick himself, this change was one of infinite 
comfort The Squire was hrs old friend and almost his 
only near neighbour In all his troubles, whether inside 
or outside of the parish, he naturally went to Gdmore , 
and, although he was a man not very prone to walk by 
the advice of friends, still it had been a great thmg to him 
to have a friend who would give an opinion, and perhaps 
the more so, as the fnend was one who did not msist on 
having his opmion taken. Durmg the past winter Gilmore 
had been of no use whatever to his friend His opmions 
on all matters had gone so vitally astray, that they had 
not been worth havmg And he had become so morose, 
that the Vicar had found it to be almost absolutely 
necessary to leave him alone as far as ordmary life was 
concerned. But now the Squire was himself again, and 
on this excitmg topic of Trumbull’s murder, the prisoners 
m Sahsburv gaol, and the necessity for Sam’s re-appear- 
ance, could talk sensibly and usefully 
It was certainly very expedient that Sam should be 
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made to reappear as soon as possible The idea was 
general m the parish that the Vicar knew all about him 
George Brattle, who had become bail for his brother’s 
reappearance, had given his name on the clear understand- 
ing that the Vicar would be responsible Some half 
sustained tidmgs of Carry’s presence m Salisbury and of 
the Vicar’s various visits to the city were current m 
Bullhampton, and with these were mingled an idea that 
Carry and Sam were m league together That Fenwick 
was chivalrous, perhaps Quixotic, m his friendships for 
those whom he regarded, had long been felt, and this 
feeling was now stronger than ever He certainly could 
bring up Sam Brattle if he pleased , — or, if he pleased, as 
might, some said, not improbably be the case, he could 
keep him away There would be £400 to pay for the 
bail-bond, but the Vicar was known to be rich as well as 
Quixotic, and, — so said the Puddlehamites, — would care 
very httle about that, if he might thus secure for himself 
his own way 

He was constrained to go over agam to Salisbury in 
order that he might, if possible, learn from Carry how 
to find some trace of her brother, and of this visit 
the Puddlehamites also informed themselves There were 
men and women m Bullhampton who knew exactly how 
often the Vicar had visited the young woman at Sahsbury, 
how long he had been with her on each occasion, and how 
much he paid Mrs Stiggs for the accommodation Gentle- 
men who are Quixotic m their kmdness to young women 
are hable to have their gomgs and commgs chromcled with 
much exactitude, if not always with accuracy 

interview with Carry on this occasion was very sad. 
He could not save himself from telhng her m part the 
cause of his mquiries * They haven’t taken the two men, 
have they ’ ’ she asked, with an eagerness that seemed to 
imply that she possessed knowledge on the matter which 
could hardly not be guilty 

‘ What two men ’ ’ he asked, lookmg full mto her face. 
Then she was silent and he was unwilling to catch her m 
a trap, to cross examine her as a lawyer would do, or to 
press out of her any commumcation which she would not 
make willmgly and of her own free action. ‘ I am told,’ 
he said, ‘ that two men have been taken for the murder ’ 
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* Where did they find ’em, sir ’ ’ 

* They had escaped to America, and the police have 
brought them back Bid you know them, Carry ’ ’ She 
was again silent The men had not been named, and it was 
not for her to betray them Hitherto, m them mterviews, 
she had hardly ever looked him m the face, but now she 
turned her blue eyes full upon him ‘ You told me before 
at the old woman’s cottage,’ he said, ‘ that you knew them 
both, — ^had known one too well ’ 

‘ If you please, sir, I won’t say nothing about ’em ’ 

‘ I will not ask you. Carry But you would tell me about 
your brother, if you knew ’ ’ 

‘ Indeed I would, sir , — anythmg He hadn’t no more 
to do with Farmer Trumbull’s murder nor you had 
They can’t touch a hair of his head along of that * 

* Such is my behef , — but who can prove it ’ * Again 
she was silent ‘ Can you prove it ’ If speakmg could 
save your brother, surely you would speak out Would 
you hesitate, Cany, in domg anythmg for your brother’s 
sake ’ Whatever may be his faults, he has not been bard 
to you like the others ’ 

* Oh, sir, I wish I was dead ’ 

* You must not wish that, Carry And if you know 
ought of this jou will be bound to speak If you could 
bring yourself to teU me what you knoTv^, I think it might 
be good for both of you ’ 

‘ It was they who had the money Sam never seed 
a shilling of it ’ 

‘ Who is “ they ” ’ ’ 

‘ Jack Burrows and Larry Acorn And it wasn’t Larry 
Acorn neither, sir I know very well who did it It was 
Jack Burrows who did it ’ 

‘ That IS he they call the Grinder ^ * 

^ But Larry was with him then,’ said the girl, sobbing 

‘ You are sure of that ? ’ 

* I am’t sure of nothmg, Mr Fenwick, only that Sam 
wasn’t there at all Of that I am quite, quite, quite sure 
But when you asks me, what am I to say ? ’ 

Then he left her without speaking to her on this occasion 
a word about herself He had nothmg to say that would 
give her any comfort He had almost made up his mmd 
that he would take her over with him to the mill, and try 
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what might be done by the meetmg between the father, 
mother, and daughter, but all this new matter about the 
police and the arrest, and Sam’s absence, made it almost 
impossible for him to take such a step at present As he 
went, he again mterrogated Mrs Stiggs, and was warned 
by her that words fell daily from her lodger which made 
her think that the young woman would not remain much 
longer with her In the meantime there was nothing of 
which she could complain Carry insisted on her liberty 
to go out and about the city alone , but the woman was of 
opmion that she did this simply with the object of assertmg 
her independence After that the necessary payment was 
made, and the Vicar returned to the Railway Station 
Of Sam he had learned nothmg, and now he did not know 
where to go for tidmgs He still beheved that the young 
man would come of his own accord, if the demand for his 
appearance were made so public as to reach his ear 
On that same day there was a meetmg of the magistrates 
at Heytesbury, and the two men who had been so cruelly 
fetched back from San Francisco were brought before it 
Mr Gilmore was on the bench, along with Sir Thomas 
Charleys, who was the chairman, and three other gentle- 
men Lord Trowbndge was m the court house, and sat 
upon the bench, but gave it out that he was not sittmg 
there as a magistrate Samuel Brattle was called upon to 
answer to his bail, and Jones, the attorney appearmg for 
him, explained that he had gone from home to seek work 
elsewhere, alluded to the length of time that had elapsed, 
and to the mjustice of presuming that a man against whom 
no evidence had been adduced, should be bound to remain 
always in one parish, — ^and expressed himself without any 
doubt that Mr Fenwick and Mr George Brattle, who were 
his bailsmen, would cause him to be found and brought 
forward. As neither the clergyman nor the farmer were 
in court, nothmg further could be done at once , and the 
magistrates were (juite ready to admit that time must be 
allowed Nor was the case at all ready against the two 
men who were m custody Indeed, against them the 
evidence was so httle substantial that a lawyer from 
Devizes, who attended on their behalf, expressed his 
amazement that the American authorities should have 
given tl'»=^Tn up, and su^ested that it must have been done 
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with some view to a settlement of the Alabama claims 
Evidence, however, was brought up to show that the two 
men had been convicted before, the one for burglary and 
the other for horsestealing, that the former, John 
Burrows, known as the Grinder, was a man from Devizes 
with whom the police about that town, and at Chippen- 
ham, Bath, and Wells, were well acquainted , that the 
other. Acorn, was a young man who had been respectable, 
as a partner in a livery stable at Birmmgham, but who had 
taken to bettmg, and had for a year past been livmg by 
evil courses, havmg previously undergone two years of 
imprisonment with hard labour It was proved that they 
had been seen in the neighbourhood both before and after 
the murder , that boots found in the cottage at Pycroft 
Common fitted certain footmarks in the mud of the 
farmer’s yard, that Burrows bad been supplied with 
a certam poison at a county chemist’s at Lavington, and 
that the dog Bone’m had been poisoned mth the like 
Many other matters were proved, all of which were 
declared by the lawyer from Devizes to amount to 
nothmg, and by the police authorities, who were prose- 
cutors, to be very much The magistrates of course 
ordered a remand, and ordered also that on the day 
named Sam Brattle should appear It was understood 
that that day week was only named pro form^, the 
constables havmg explained that at least a fortnight would 
be required for the collection of further evidence This 
took place on Tuesday, the 25th of April, and it was 
understood that time up to the 8th of May would be given 
to the police to complete their case 
So far all went on quietly at Heytesbuiy , but before 
the magistrates left the little town there was a row Sir 
Thomas Charleys, m speakmg to his brother magistrate, 
Mr Gilmore, about the whole affair and about the Brattles 
m particular, had alluded to ‘ Mr Fenwick’s unfortunate 
connexion with Carry Brattle’ at Salisbury Gilmore 
fired up at once, and demanded to know the meanmg of 
this Sir Thomas, who was not the wisest man m the 
world, but who had ideas of justice, and as to whom, in 
giving him his due, it must be owned that he was afraid of 
no one, after some hesitation, acknowledged that what 
he had heard respectmg Mr Fenwick had fallen from Lord 
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Trowbridge He had heard from Lord Trowbridge that 
the Vicar of Bullhampton was * * * Gilmore on the occa 
Sion became full of energy, and pressed the baronet very 
hard Sir Thomas hoped that !Mr Gilmore was not going 
to make mischief Mr Gilmore declared that he would not 
submit to the injury done to his friend, and that he would 
question Lord Trowbridge on the subject He did question 
Lord Trowbridge, whom he found waiting for his carnage, 
in the parlour of the Bull Inn, Sir Thomas havmg accom- 
panied him m the search The Marquis was quite out- 
spoken He had heard, he said, from what he did not 
doubt to be good authority, that liLr Fenwick was in the 
habit of visiting alone a young woman who had lived m 
his parish, but whom he now mamtamed in lodgmgs m 
a low alley in the suburbs of Salisbury He had said so 
much as that In so saymg, had he spoken truth or false- 
hood ’ If he had said an;^hmg untrue, he would be the 
first to acknowledge his own error 

Then there had come to be very hot words * My lord,’ 
said Mr Gilmore, ‘ your insmuation is untrue Whatever 
your words may have been, in the impression which they 
have made, they are slanderous ’ 

‘ Who are you, sir,’ said the Marquis, looking at him 
from head to foot, ‘ to talk to me of the impression of my 
words ’ ’ 

But Mr Gilmore’s blood was up ‘ You mtended 
to convey to Sir Thomas Charleys, my lord, that Mr 
Fenwick’s visits were of a disgraceful nature If your 
words did not convey that, they conveyed nothing ’ 

* Who are you, sir, that you should interpret my words ’ 
I did no more than my duty m conveymg to Sir Thomas 
Charleys my conviction, — my well grounded conviction, — 
as to the gentleman’s conduct What I said to him I will 
say aloud to the whole county It is notorious that the 
Vicar of Bullhampton is in the habit of visitmg a profligate 
young woman in a low part of the city That I say is 
disgraceful to him, to his cloth, and to the parish, and 
I shall give my opimon to the bishop to that efiect VTio 
are you, sir, that you should question my words ’ ’ And 
again the Marquis eyed the Squire from head to foot, 
leaving the room with a majestic strut as Gilmore went on 
to assert that the allegation made, with the sense imphed 
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by it, contained a wicked and a malicious slander Then 
there were some words, much quieter than those preceding 
them, between Sir Gilmore and Sir Thomas, in which the 
Squire pledged himself to, — ^he hardly knew what, and 
Sir Thomas promised to hold his tongue, — ^£or the present 
But, as a matter of course, the quarrel flew all over the 
little town It was out of the question that such a man as 
the Marquis of Trowbridge should keep his wrath confined 
Before he had left the inn yard he had expressed his opinion 
very plainly to half a dozen persons, both as to the 
immorality of the Vicar and the impudence of the Squire , 
and as he was taken home his hand was itching for pen 
and paper in order that he might write to the bishop Sir 
Thomas shrugged his shoulders, and did not tell the story 
to more than three or four co^dential friends, to aU of 
whom he remarked that on the matter of the visits made 
to the girl, there never was smoke without fire Gilmore’s 
voice too, had been loud, and all the servants about the 
inn had heard him He knew that the quarrel was already 
public, and felt that he had no alternative but to tell his 
friend what had passed 

On that same evening he saw the Vicar Fenwick had 
returned from Salisbury, tired, dispirited, and ill at ease, 
and was just gomg m to dress for dinner, when Gilmore 
met him at his own stable door, and told him what had 
occurred 

‘ Then, after all, my wife was right and I was wrong,’ 
said Fenwick 

* Right about what ’ ’ Gilmore asked. 

‘ She said that Lord Trowbridge would spread these 
very lies I confess that I made the mistake of believmg 
him to be a gentleman Of course I may use your 
information ’ ’ 

‘ Use It just as you please,’ said Gilmore Then they 
parted, and Gilmore, who was on horseback, rode home. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

MABY LOWTHEE EETUENS TO BULLHAMPTON 

A MONTH went by after the scenes described m the last 
chapter, and summer had come at Bullhampton It was 
now the end of May, and, with the summer, Mary Lowther 
had arrived During the month very httle progress had 
been made with the case at Heytesbury There had been 
two or three remands, and now there was yet another 
The pohce declared that this was rendered necessary by 
the absence of Sam Brattle, — that the magistrates were 
anxious to give all reasonable time for the production of 
the man who was out upon bail, — and that, as he was 
undoubtedly concerned m the murder, they were deter 
mined to have him But they who professed to under- 
stand the case, among whom were the lawyer from 
Devizes and Mr Jones of Heytesbury, declared that no 
real search had been made for Brattle because the evidence 
in regard to the other men was hitherto mefficient The 
remand now stood again till Tuesday, June the 5th, and 
it was understood that if Brattle did not then appear the 
bail would be declared to have been forfeited 

Fenwick had written a very angry letter to Lord 
Trowbridge, to which he had got no answer, and Lord 
Trowbridge had written a very silly letter to the bishop, 
in replying to which the bishop had snubbed him ‘ I am 
informed by my friend, Mr Gilmore,’ said the Vicar to the 
Marquis, ‘ that your lordship has stated openly that 
I have made visits to a young woman in Salisbury which 
are disgraceful to me, to my cloth, and to the parish of 
which I am the mcumbent I do not beheve that your 
lordship will deny that you have done so, and I, therefore, 
call upon you at once to apologise to me for the calumny, 
which, in its nature, is as mjurious and wicked as calumny 
can be, and to promise that you will not repeat the 
offence ’ The Marqms, when he received this, had not as 
yet written that letter to the bishop on which he had 
resolved after his mterview with Gilmore, — ^feehng, 
perhaps, some qualms of conscience, thinking that it 
might be well that he should consult his son, — ^though 
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with a f till conviction that, if he did so, his son would not 
allow him to write to the bishop at all, — possibly with 
some feelmg that he had been too hard upon his enemy, 
the V icar But, when the letter from Bullhampton reached 
him, ail feehngs of doubt, caution, and mercy, were thrown 
to the wmds The tone of the letter was essentially 
agressive and impudent It was the word calumny that 
offended him most, that, and the idea that he, the Marquis 
of Trowbridge, should be called upon to promise not to 
commit an offence ’ The pestilent infidel at Bullhampton, 
as he called our friend, had not attempted to deny the 
visits to the young woman at Sahsbury And the Marquis 
had made fresh inqmrv which had completely corroborated 
his previous information He had learned Mrs Stiggs’s 
address, and the name of Trotter’s Buildings, which 
details were to his mmd circumstantial, corroborative, and 
damnatory Some dim account of the battle at the Three 
Honest Men had reached him, and the undoubted fact that 
Carry Brattle was mamtamed by the Vicar *^Then he 
remembered all Fenwick’s old anxiety on behalf of the 
brother, whom the Marquis had taught himself to regard 
as the very man who had murdered his tenant He 
reminded himself, too, of the murderer’s present escape 
from injustice by aid of this pestilent clergyman, and 
thus became convinced that m deahng with Mr Fenwick, 
as it was his undoubted duty to do, he had to deal with one 
of the very worst of the human race His lordship’s mind 
was one utterly incapable of sifting evidence, — ^unable 
even to understand evidence when it came to hi-n} He 
was not a bad man. He desired nothing that was not his 
own, and remitted much that was He feared God, 
honoured the Queen, and loved his country He was not 
self indulgent He did his duties as he knew them But 
he was an arrogant old fool, who could not keep himself 
feom mischief,— who could only be kept from mischief 
by the aid of some such master as his son As soon as he 
received the Vicar’s letter he at once sat down and wrote 
to the bishop He was so sure that he was right, that he 
sent Fenwick’s letter to the bishop, acknowledging what 
he himself had said at Heytesbury, and justifymg it alto- 
gether by an elaborate account of the Vicar’s wickedness 
And now, my lord, let me ask you,’ said he, m conclusion. 
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‘ whether you deem this a proper man to have the care of 
souls in the large and important pansh of Bullhampton ’ 

The bishop felt himself to be very much bulbed He 
had no doubt whatsoever about his parson He knew that 
Fenwick was too strong a man to be acted upon beneficially 
by such advice as to his private conduct as a bishop might 
give, and too good a man to need any caution as to his 
conduct ‘ My Lord Marqms,’ he said, m reply, ‘ m 
returnmg the endorsed letter from Mr Fenwick to your 
lordship, I can only say that nothmg has been brought 
before me by your lordship which seems to me to require 
my mterferenoe I should be wrong if I did not add to 
this the expression of my opinion that Mr Fenwick is 
a moral man, doing his duty m his parish well, and an 
example m my diocese to be followed, rather than a 
stumblmg block ’ 

When this letter reached the Castle Lord St George was 
there The poor old Marqms was cut to the quick He 
immediately perceived, — so he told himself, — that the 
bishop was an old woman, who understood nothmg , but 
he was sure that St George would not look at the matter 
m the same hght And yet it was impossible not to tell 
St George Much as he dreaded his son, he did honestly 
tell everythmg to his Mentor He had already told St 
George of Fenwick’s letter to him and of his letter to the 
bishop, and George had whistled Now he showed the 
bishop’s letter to his son St George read the letter, 
refolded it slowly, shrugged his shoulders, and said, as 
he returned it to his father, — 

‘ Well, my lord, I suppose you bke a hornet’s nest ’ 

This was the uncomfortable position of thmgs at 
Bullhampton about the beginning of June, at which time 
Mary Lowther was again staymg with her friend Mrs 
Fenwick Carry Brattle was still at Sabsbury, but had 
not been seen by the Vicar for more than a fortmght 
The Marqms’s letter, backed as it was m part by his v^e’s 
counsel, had, much to his own disgust, deterred him from 
seemg the girl His wife, however, had herself visited 
Trotter’s Buildmgs, and had seen Carry, takmg to her 
a little present from her mother, who did not dare to go 
over to Salisbury to see her child, because of words that 
had passed between her and her husband. 
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l^Irs Fenwick, on her return home, had reported that 
Carry was silent, sullen, and idle , that her only speech 
was an expression of a wish that she was dead, and that 
Mrs Stiggs had said that she could get no good of her 
In the meantime Sam Brattle had not yet turned up, and 
the 5th of June was at hand 

Mary Lowther was again at the Vicarage, and of course 
t was necessary that she and Mr Gilmore should meet 
each other A promise had been made to her that no 
advice should be pressed upon her, — the meaning of which, 
of course, was that nothmg should be said to her urgmg 
her to marry IVIr Gilmore But it was of course understood 
by all the parties concerned that Mr Gilmore was to be 
allowed to come to the house , and, indeed, this was 
understood by the Fenwicks to mean almost as plainly 
that she would at least endeavour to bring herself to 
accept him when he did come To Mary herself, as she 
made the journey, the same meamng seemed to be almost 
mevitable, and as she perceived this, she told herself 
that she had been wrong to leave home She knew, — she 
thought she knew, — ^that she must refuse him, and m 
domg so would simply be making fresh trouble Would 
it not have been better for her to have remamed at Lormg, 
— ^to have put herself at once on a par with her aunt, and 
have commenced her life of sohtary spinsterhood and duU 
routme ’ But, then, why should she refuse him v She 
endeavoured to argue it out with herself m the railway 
carriage She had been told that Walter Marrable would 
certainly marry Edith Brownlow, and she believed it 
No doubt it was much better that he should do so At 
any rate, she and Waiter were separated for ever When 
he wrote to her, declarmg his purpose of remainmg m 
England, he had said not a word of renewmg his engage- 
ment with her No doubt she loved him About that she 
did not for a moment endeavour to deceive herself No 
doubt, if that f4.te in life which she most desired might be 
hers, she would become the wife of Walter Marrable But 
that fate would not be hers, and then there arose the 
question whether, on that account, she was unfit to be the 
wife of any other man. Of this she was quite certain, that 
should It ever seem to her to be her duty to accept the 
other man, she would first explain to him clearly the 
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position in which she found herself At last the whole 
matter resolved itself to this , — was it possible for her 
to divest her idea of life of all romance, and to look for 
contentment and satisfaction m the performance of duties 
to others ? The prospect of an old maid’s life at Lormg 
was not pleasant to her eyes , but she would bear that, 
and worse than that, rather than do wrong It was, 
however, so hard for her to know what was right and what 
was wrong ’ Supposing that she were to consent to marry 
hlr Gilmore, would she be forsworn when at the altar she 
promised to love him ’ All her care would be henceforth 
for him, all her heart, as far as she could command her 
heart, and certainly all her truth. There should not be a 
secret of her mmd hidden from him She would force herself 
to love him, and to forget that other man He should be the 
object of all her idolatry She would, m that case, do her 
very utmost to reward him for the constancy of the affection 
with which he had regarded her , and yet, as she was driven 
in at the vicarage gate, she told herself that it would have 
been better for her to remam at Lormg 
Durmg the first evenmg Mr Gilmore’s name was not 
mentioned There were subjects enough for conversation, 
as the period was one of great excitement m BuUhampton. 

‘ What did you think of our chapel ’ ’ asked Mrs. 
Fenwick 

‘ 1 had no idea it was so big ’ 

* Why, they are not gomg to leave us a smgle soul to go 
to church Mr Puddleham means to make a clean sweep 
of the parish ’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that any have left you ’ ’ 

‘ Well , none as yet,’ rephed Mrs Fenwick ‘ But then 
the chapel isn’t finished , and the Marquis has not yet 
sent his order to his tenants to become dissenters We 
expect that he will do so, unless he can persuade the 
bishop to turn Frank out of the hvmg ’ 

‘ But the bishop couldn’t turn him out ’ 

‘ Of course, he couldn’t, — and wouldn’t if he could The 
bishop and Frank are the best friends m the world But 
that has nothmg to do with it You mustn’t abuse the 
chapel to Frank , just at this moment the subject is 
tabooed My behef is that the whole edifice will have to 
come down, and that the confusion of Mr Puddleham and 
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the Marquis will be something more complete than ever 
was yet seen In the meantime, I put my finger to 
my hp, and just look at Frank whenever the chapel is 
mentioned ’ 

And then there was the matter of the murder, and the 
somewhat sad consideration of Sam’s protracted absence 

* And will you have to pay four hundred pounds, Mr 
Fenwick ’ ’ Mary asked 

‘ I shall be hable to pay it if he does not appear to- 
morrow, and no doubt must absolutely pay it if he does 
not turn up soon * 

* But you don’t thmk that he was one of them ’ ’ 

‘ I am quite sure he was not But he has had trouble in 
hia family, and he got mto a quarrel and I fancy he has 
left the country The police say that he has been traced 
to Liverpool ’ 

* And will the other men be convicted ’ ’ Mrs Fenwick 
asked 

‘ I believe they will, and most fervently hope so They 
have some evidence about the wheels of a small cart in 
which Burrows certainly, and, I believe, no doubt Acorn 
also, were seen to drive across Pycroft Common early on 
the Sunday morning A part of the tire had come off, and 
another bit, somewhat broader, and an mch or so too short, 
had been substituted The impress made by this wheel in 
the mud just round the corner by the farm gate, was 
measured and copied at the time, and they say that this 
will go far to identify the men That the man’s cart was 
there is certam, — also that he was m the same cart at 
Pycroft Common an hour or two after the murder * 

‘ That does seem clear,* said Mary 

* But somebody suggests that Sam had borrowed the 
cart I beheve, however, that it will all come out only, 
if I have to pay four hundred pounds I shall think that 
Farmer Trumbull has cost me very dear * 

On the next mornmg Gilmore came to the vicarage It 
had been arranged that he would drive Fenwick over to 
Heytesbury, and that he would call for him after breakfast 
A somewhat late hour, — ^two m the afternoon,— had been 
fixed for gomg on with the murder case, as it was necessary 
that a certain constable should come down from London 
on that morning , and, therefore, there would be no need 
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for the two men to start very early from Bnllhampton 
This was explamed to Mary by Mrs Fenwick ‘ He 
dines here to-day,’ she had said when they met m the 
mormng before prayers, * and yon may as well get over 
the first awkwardness at once ’ Mary had assented to 
this, and, after breakfast, Gilmore made his appearanc<» 
among them m the garden. He was just one moment alone 
with the girl he loved. 

‘ Miss Lowther,’ he said, ‘ I cannot be with yon for an 
mstant without teUmg you that I am unchanged * 

Mary made no reply, and he said nothmg further Mrs 
Fenwick was with them so quickly that there was no need 
for a reply, — ^and then he was gone. Durmg the whole day 
the two friends talked of the murder, and of the Brattles, 
and the chapel, — which was thoroughly mspected from the 
roof to the floor, — but not a word was said about the loves 
of Harry Gilmore or Walter Marrable Gilmore’s name 
was often mentioned as the whole story was told of Lord 
Trowbridge’s new quarrel, and of the correspondence with 
the bishop, — of which Fenwick had learned the particulars 
from the bishop’s chaplam And m the tellmg of this story 
Mrs Fenwick did not scruple to express her opmion that 
Harry Gilmore had behaved well, with good spirit, and like 
a true friend ‘ If the Marquis had been anywhere near 
his own age I beheve he would have horsewhipped hun,’ 
said the Vicar’s wife, with that partiahty for the corporal 
chastisement of an enemy which is certamly not uncommon 
to the fe minin e mmd This was all very well, and called 
for no special remark from Mary, and possibly might have 
an effect 

The gentlemen returned late m the evemng, and the 
Squire dressed at the vicarage But the great event of the 
day had to be told before anyone was allowed to dress 
Between four and five o’clock, just as the magistrates were 
going to leave the bench, Sam Brattle had walked mto 
Court 

‘ And your money is safe ’ ’ said his wife 

‘ Yes, my money is safe , but, I declare, I think more of 
Sam’s truth He was there, as it seemed, aU of a sudden 
The police had learned nothmg of him He just walked 
mto the court, and we heard his voice “ They tell me I’m 
wanted,” he said , and so he gave himself up ’ 
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‘ And what was done ’ ’ asked his wife 

* It was too late to do anything , so they allowed 
a remand for another week, and Sam was walked off to 
prison ’ 

At dinner time the conversation was still about the 
murder It had been comnutted after Mary Lowther had 
left BuUhampton , but she had heard all the details, and 
was now as able to be interested about it as were the 
others It was Gilmore’s opinion that, mstead of proceed- 
mg agamst Sam, they would put him into the witness box 
and make him tell what he knew about the presence of the 
other two men. Fenwick declared that, if they did so, 
such was Sam’s obstmacy that he would tell nothmg It 
was his own idea, — as he had explained both to his wife 
and to Gilmore, — that Carry Brattle could give more 
evidence respectmg the murder than her brother Of this 
he said nothmg at present, but he had mf ormed Constable 
Toffy that if Carohne Brattle were wanted for the examina- 
tion she would be found at the house of ]Mrs Stiggs 

Thus for an hour or two the pecuhar awkwardness of 
the meetmg between Harry Gilmore and Mary was 
removed He was enabled to talk with energy on a matter 
of mterest, and she could jom the conversation. But 
when they were round the tea table it seemed to be 
arranged by common consent that Trumbull’s murder and 
the Brattles should, for a while, be laid aside Then Mary 
became silent and Gilmore became awkward When 
mquuies were made as to Miss Marrable, he did not know 
whether to seem to claim, or not to claim, that lady’s 
acquamtance He could not, of course, aUude to his visit 
to Lormg, and yet he could hardly save hamself from havmg 
to acknowledge that he had been there However, the 
hour wore itself away, and he was allowed to take his 
departure 

During the next two days he did not see Mary Lowther 
On the Friday he met her with Mrs Fenwick as the two 
were returnmg from the mill They had gone to visit 
Mrs Brattle and Fanny, and to administer such comfort 
as was possible m the present circumstances The poor 
woman told them that the father was now as silent about 
his son as about his daughter, but that he had himself gone 
over to Heytesbury to secure legal advice for the lad, and 
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to learn from Mr Jones, the attorney, what might be the 
true aspect of the case Of what he had learned he had told 
nothmg to the women at the mill, but the two ladies had 
expressed their strong opmion of Sam’s mnocence All 
this was narrated by Mrs Eenwick to Gilmore, and Maoy 
Lowther was enabled to take her part m the narrative 
The Squire was walkmg between the two, and it seemed 
to him as he walked that Mary at least had no desire to 
avoid him He became high in hope, and began to wish 
that even now, at this moment, he might be left alone with 
her and might learn his fate He parted from them when 
they were near the village, and as he went he held Mary’s 
hand withm his own for a few moments There was no 
return of his pressure, but it seemed to him that her hand 
was left with him most willmgly 

‘ What do you think of him ’ ’ her friend said to her, as 
soon as he had parted from them 

* What do I think of him ? I have always thought well 
of him ’ 

‘ I know you have , to think otherwise of one who is 
positively so good would be impossible But do you feel 
more kmdly to him than you used ’ ’ 

* Janet,’ said Mary, after pausmg awhile, ‘ you had better 
leave me alone Don’t be angry with me , but really it 
will be better that you should leave me alone ’ 

‘ I won’t be angry with you, and I will leave you alone,’ 
said Mrs Fenwick And, as she considered this request 
afterwards, it seemed to her that the very makmg of such 
a request implied a determmation on the girl’s pait to brmg 
herself to accept the man’s ofier, — ^if it might be possible. 


CHAPTER XUX 

MABY LOWTHEE’S DOOM 

The police were so very tedious m managing their 
busmess, and the whole affair of the second magisterial 
investigation was so protracted, that people m the neigh- 
bourhood became almost tired of it, m spite of that appetite 
for excitement which the ordmary quiet life of a rural 
district produces On the first Tuesday m June Sam had 
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surrendered himself at Heytesbury, and on the second 
Tuesday it was understood that the production of the 
prisoners was only formal The final examination, and 
committal, if the evidence should be sufficient, was to take 
place on the third Tuesday m the month Agamst this Mr 
Jones had remonstrated very loudly on Sam’s behalf, 
nrotestmg that the magistrates were going beyond their 
power m locking up a man agamst whom there was no more 
evidence now than there had been when before they had 
found themselves compelled to release him on bail But tins 
was of no avail Sam had been released before because the 
men who were supposed to have been his accomplices were 
not in custody , and now that they were in custody the 
pohce declared it to be out of the question that he should 
be left at large The magistrates of course agreed with the 
police, m spite of the mdignation of Mr Jones In the 
meantime a subpoena was served upon Carry Brattle to 
appear on that final Tuesday, — ^Tuesday the nmeteenth of 
June The policeman, when he served her with the paper, 
told her that on the mornmg m question he would come 
and fetch her The poor girl said not a word as she took 
into her hand the dreadful document Mrs Stiggs asked 
a question or two of the man, but got from him no informa- 
tion But it was well known in Trotter’s Buildmgs, and 
round about the Three Honest Men, that Sam Brattle was 
to be tried for the murder of Mr Trumbull, and public 
opinion in that part of Salisbury was adverse to Sam 
Pubhc opimon was averse, also, to poor Carry , and Mr s 
Stiggs was becoming almost tired of her lodger, although 
the payment made for her was not ungenerous and was as 
punctual as the sun. In truth, the tongue of the landlady 
of the Three Honest Men was potential in those parts, 
and was very bitter agamst Sam and his sister 
I n the meantime there was a matter of mterest which, 
^ our friends at Bullhampton, exceeded even that of the 
Heytesbury examinations Mr Gilmore was now daily 
at the vicarage on some new or old lover’s pretence It 
might be that he stood but for a minute or two on the 
terrace outside the drawing room windows, or that he 
would sit with the ladies during half the afternoon, or that 
he would come down to dinner, — some excuse havmg arisen 
for an invitation to that efiect durmg the mornmg Very 
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little was said on the subject between Mrs Fenwick and 
Mary Lowther, and not a word between the Vicar and his 
guest , but between Mr and Mrs Fenwick many words 
were spoken, and before the first week was over they were 
sure that she would yield 

* I think she will,’ said Mrs Fenwick , — ‘ but she will do 
it in agony ’ 

‘ Then if I were Harry I would leave her alone,’ said the 
Vicar 

‘ But you are not Harry , and if you were, you would 
be wrong She will not be happy when she accepts him , 
but by the time the day fixed for the weddmg comes round, 
she will have reconciled herself to it, and then she will be 
as lovmg a wife as ever a man had ’ But the Vicar shook 
his head and said that, so far as he was concerned, love of 
that sort would not have sufficed for him 

‘ Of course,’ said his wife, ‘ it is very pleasant for a man 
to be told that the woman he loves is dying for him , but 
men can’t always have everythmg that they want ’ 

Mary Lowther at this time became subject to a feehng of 
shame which almost overwhelmed her There grew upon 
her a consciousness that she had allowed herself to come 
to Bullhampton on purpose that she might receive a 
renewed offer of marriage from her old lover, and that she 
had done so because her new and favoured lover had left 
her Of course she must accept Mr Gilmore Of that she 
had now become quite sure She had come to Bull- 
hampton, — so she now told herself, — ^because she had been 
taught to beheve that it would not be right for her to 
abandon herself to a mode of life which was not to her 
taste All the friends m whose judgment she could confide 
expressed to her m every possible way their desire that 
she should marry this man , and now she had made this 
journey with the view of foUowmg their counsel So she 
thought of herself and her domgs , but such was not m 
truth the case When she first determmed to visit BuU- 
hampton, she was very far from thinking that she would 
accept the man Mrs Fenwick’s argument that she should 
not be kept away from Bullhampton by fear of Mr 
Gilmore, had prevailed with her, — and she had come And 
now that she was there, and that this man was daily with 
her, it was no longer possible that she should refuse him 
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And, after all, what did it matter ’ She was becoming sick 
of the importance which she imputed to herself in thinking 
of herself If she could make the man happy why should 
she not do so ^ The romance of her life had become to her 
a rhodomontade of which she was ashamed What was her 
love, that she should think so much about it ’ What did 
it mean ’ Could she not do her duty m the position m life 
in which her friends wished to place her, without hankermg 
after a something which was not to be bestowed on her ^ 
After all, what did it all matter ? She would tell the man 
the exact truth as well as she knew how to tell it, and then 
let him take her or leave her as he listed 
And she did tell him the truth, after the following 
fashion It came to pass at last that a day and an hour 
was fixed m which Mr Gilmore might come to the vicarage 
and find ]Mary alone There were no absolute words 
arrangmg this to which she was a party, but it was under- 
stood She did not even pretend an unwilbngness to 
receive him, and had assented by silence when Mrs 
Fenwick had said that the man should be put out of his 
suspense Mary, when she was silent, knew weU that it 
was no longer withm her power to refuse him 
He came and found her alone He knew, too, or 
fancied that he knew, what would be the result of the 
mterview She would accept him, without protestations 
of violent love for himself, acknowledgmg what had passed 
between her and her cousm, and profiermg to bim the offer 
of future affection He had pictured it all to himself, and 
knew that he intended to accept what would be tendered 
There were drawbacks m the happmess which was m 
store for him, but still he would take what he could get 
As each so nearly understood the purpose of the other 
it was almost a pity that the arrangement could not be 
made without any words between them, — words which 
could hardly be pleasant either m the speakmg or m the 
hearing 

He had determined that he would disembarrass him»elf 
of all prelimmary flourishes m addressing her, and had his 
speech ready as he took her by the hand ‘ Mary,’ he said, 

^ you know why I am here ’ Of course she made no reply, 

1 told you when I first saw you agam that I was un- 
changed Then he paused, as though he expected that 
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she would answer him, but still she said nothmg ‘ Indeed 
I am unchanged When you were here before I told you 
that I could look forward to no happiness unless you would 
consent to be my wife That was nearly a year ago, and 
I have come agam now to tell you the same thing I do 
not think but what you will believe me to be m earnest ’ 
‘ I know that you are m earnest,’ she said 
‘ No man was ever more so My constancy has been 
tried during the time that you have been away I do not 
say so as a reproach to you Of course there can be no 
reproach I have nothmg to complam of m your conduct 
to me But I thmk I may say that if my regard f oi ^ ou 
has outlived the pam of those months there is some 
evidence that it is smcere ’ 

‘ I have never doubted your smcerity ’ 

‘ Nor can you doubt my constancy ’ 

‘ Except m this, that it is so often that we want that 
which we have not, and find it so httle worthy of havmg 
when we get it ’ 

‘ You do not say that from your heart, Mary If you 
mean to refuse me agam, it is not because you doubt the 
reality of my love ’ 

‘ I do not mean to refuse you agam, Mr Gilmore ’ 
Then he attempted to put his arm round her waist, but 
she recoiled from him, not m anger, but very quietly, and 
with a womanly grace that was perfect ‘ But you must 
hear me first, before I can allow you to take me m the only 
way m which I can bestow myself I have been steelmg 
myself to this, and I must teU you all that has occurred 
smce we were last together ’ 

‘ 1 know it all,’ said he, anxious that she should be 
spared , — anxious also that he himself should be spared 
the pam of hearmg that which she was about to say to him 
But it was necessary for her that she should say it 
She would not go to hnn as his accepted mistress upon 
other terms than those she had already proposed to herself 
* Though you know it, 1 must speak of it,’ she said ‘ 1 
should not, otherwise, be dealmg honestly either with you 
or with myself Smce I saw you last, I have met my cousm, 
Gaptam Marrable I became attached to him with a quick- 
ness which I cannot even myself understand I loved him 
dearly, and we were engaged to be married.’ 
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‘ You wrote to me, Mary, and told me all that ’ This he 
said, striving to hide the impatience which he felt , but 
striving in vam 

‘ I did so, and now I have to tell you that that engage- 
ment IS at an en<L Circumstances occurred, — a sad loss 
of mcome that he had expected, — ^which made it imperative 
on him, and also on me m his behalf, that we should 
abandon our hopes He would have been rumed by such 
a marriage, — and it is all over ’ Then she paused, and he 
thought that she had done , but there was more to be 
said, words heavier to be borne than any which she had 
yet uttered ‘ And I love him still I should he if I said 
that it was not so If he were free to marry me this 
moment I should go to him ’ As she said this, there came 
a black cloud across his brow , but he stood silent to hear 
It all to the last ‘ My respect and esteem for you are 
boundless,’ she contmued , — ^ but he has my heart It is 
only because 1 know that I cannot be his wife that I have 
allowed myself to think whether it is my duty to become 
the wife of another man. After what I now say to you, 
I do not expect that you will persevere Should you do 
so, you must give me time ’ Then she paused, as though 
it were now his turn to speak , but there was somethmg 
further that she felt herself bound to say, and, as he was 
still silent, she contmued. ‘ My friends, — those whom 
I most trust m the world, my aunt and Janet Fenwick, 
all tell me that it will be best for me to accept your offer 
I have made no promise to either of them 1 would tell 
my mind to no one till I told it to you I beheve I owe as 
much to YOU, — almost as a woman can owe to a man , 
but still, were my cousm so placed that he could afford to 
marry a poor wife, I should leave you and go to biyn at 
once I have told you everything now , and if, after 
this, you can think me worth having, I can only promise 
that I will endeavour, at some future time, to do my duty 
to you as your wife ’ Then she had finished, and she stood 
before him — waitmg her doom 
His brow had become black and still blacker as she 
contmued her speech He had kept his eyes upon her 
without quailing for a moment, and had hoped for some 
moment of tenderness, some sparkle of feeling, at seemg 
Which he might have taken her m his arms and have 
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stopped the sternness of her speech But she had been at 
least as strong as he was, and had not allowed herself to 
show the shghtest sign of weakness 
You do not love me, then ’ * he saidL 

* I esteem you as we esteem our dearest friends * 

‘ And you will never love me ^ ’ 

‘ How shall I answer you ’ I do love you, — but not as 
I love him I shall never again have that feehng * 

‘ Except for him ’ ’ 

* Except for him If it is to be conquered, I will conquer 
it I know, Mr Gilmore, that what I have told you will 
drive you from me It ought to do so ’ 

‘ It is for me to judge of that/ he said, turnmg upon her 
quickly 

‘ In judgmg for myself I have thought it right to tell 
you the exact truth, and to let you know what it is that 
you would possess if you should choose to take me ’ Then 
agam she was silent, and waited for her doom 
There was a pause of, perhaps, a couple of mmutes, 
durmg which he made no reply He walked the length of 
the room twice, slowly, before he uttered a word, and 
durmg that time he did not look at her Had he chosen 
to take an hour, she would not have mterrupted him agam 
She had told him everything, and it was for him now to 
decide After what she had said he could not but recall 
his offer How was it possible that he should desire to 
make a woman his wife after such a declaration as that 
which she had made to him ’ 

‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ it is for me to decide * 

‘ Yes, Mr Gilmore, it is for you to decide ’ 

‘ Then,’ said he, commg up to her and puttmg out his 
hand, ‘ you are my betrothed. May God m h^ mercy 
soften your heart to me, and enable you to give me some 
return for all the love that I bear you ’ She took his hand 
and raised it to her lips and kissed it, and then had left 
the room before he was able to stop her 
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* Now, Harry, you are going to make yourself wretched 
about some romantic trifle ’ 

‘ I am not gomg to make myseK miserable at all I am 
much less miserable than I could have believed to be 
possible six months ago She has told me that she will be 
my wife, and I do not for a moment think that she will go 
back from her word ’ 

‘ Then what is it ’ ’ 

‘ I have not won her as other men do Never mmd , — 
I do not mean to complam Mrs Fenwick, I shall trust 
you to let me know when she will be glad to see me here ’ 
‘ Of course you will come when you hke and how you 
like You must be quite at home here ’ 

‘ As far as you and Frank are concerned, that would be 
a matter-of-course to me But it cannot be so — ^yet — m 
regard to Mary At any rate, I will not mtrude upon her 
tiU I know that my commg wiU not be a trouble to her ’ 
After this it was not necessary that Mrs Fenwick should 
be told much more of the maimer m which these new 
betrothals had been made 

Mary was, of course, congratulated both by the Vicar 
and his wife, and she received their congratulations with 
a digmty of deportment which, even from her, almost 
surprised them She said scarcely a word, but smiled as 
she was kissed by each of them and did whisper somethmg 
as to her hope that she might be able to make Mr Gilmoie 
happy There was certamly no triumph , and there was 
no visible sign of regret When she was asked whether 
she would not wish that he should come to the vicarage, she 
declared that she would have him come just as he pleased. 
If she only knew of his commg beforehand she would take 
care that she would be withm to receive him Whatever 
might be his wishes, she would obey them Mrs Fenwick 
suggested that Gilmore would like her to go up to the 
Privets, and look at the house which was to be her future 
home She promised that she would go with him at any 
hour that he might appomt Then there was somethmg 
said as to fixmg the day of the weddmg ‘ It is not to be 
immediately,’ she replied , ‘ he promised me that he 
would give me time ’ * She speaks of it as though she was 
gomg to be hung,’ the Vicar said afterwards to his wife 
On the day after her engagement she saw Gilmore, 
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and then she wrote to her aimt to tell her the tidings 
Her letter was very short, and had not Miss Marrable 
thoroughly understood the character of her niece, and the 
agony of the struggle to which Mary was now subjected, it 
would have seemed to be cold and ungrateful ‘ My dear 
Aunt,’ said the letter, ‘ Yesterday I accepted Mr Gilmore’s 
ofier I know you will be glad to hear this, as you have 
always thought that I ought to do so No time has been 
fixed for the wedding, but it will not be very soon I hope 
I may do my duty to him and make him happy , but I do 
not know whether I should not have been more useful m 
remaining with my affectionate aunt ’ That was the 
whole letter, and tWe was no other friend to whom she 
herself commumcated the tidings It occurred to her for 
a moment that she would write to Walter Marrable , — ^but 
Waiter Marrable had told her nothmg of Edith Brownlow 
Walter Marrable would learn the news fast enough And 
then, the writing of such a letter would not have been very 
easy to her 

On the Sunday afternoon, after church, she walked up 
to the Privets with her lover The engagement had been 
made on the previous Thursday, and this was the first 
occasion on which she had been alone with him for more 
than a mmute or two at a time smce she had then parted 
from him They started immediately from the churchyard, 
passmg out through the gate which led into Mr Trumbull’s 
field, and it was understood that they were to return for an 
early dmner at the vicarage Mary had made many 
resolutions as to this walk She would talk much, so that 
it might not be tedious and melancholy to hiTYi , she would 
praise everything, and show the interest which she took 
m the house and grounds , she would ask questions, and 
display no hesitation as to claiming her own future share 
of possession in all that belonged to bi ro She went off 
at once as soon as she was through the wicket gate, 
askmg questions as to the division of the property 
of the parish between the two owners, as to this field and 
that field, and the httle wood which they passed, till her 
sharp inteihgence told her that she was over-actmg her 
part He was no actor, but unconsciously he perceived 
her effort , and he resen'i^d it, unconsciously also, by short 
answers and an unmterested tone She was aware of it all. 
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and felt that there had been a mistake It would be better 
for her to leave the play m his hands, and to adapt herself 
to his moods 

* We had better go straight up to the house,’ he said, as 
soon as the pathway had led them off Lord Trowbridge’s 
land into his own domain 
‘ I think we had,’ said she 

‘ If we go round by the stables it will make us late for 
Fenwick’s dinner ’ 

‘ We ought to be back by half -past two,’ she said They 
had left the church exactly at half past twelve, and were 
therefore to be together for two hours 

He took her over the house The showing of a house 
in such circumstances is very trymg, both to the man 
and to the woman He is weighted by a mixed load 
of pride in his possession and of assumed humility She, 
to whom every detail of the future nest is so vitally im- 
portant, is almost bound to praise, though every encomium 
she pronounces will be a difficulty m the way of those 
changes which she contemplates But on the present 
occasion Mary contemplated no change Marrymg this 
man, as she was about to do, professedly without loving 
him, she was bound to take everythmg else as she found 
it The dwelhng rooms of the house she had known before , 
the dining-room, the drawmg-room, and the library She 
was now taken mto his private chamber, where he sat 
as a magistrate, and paid his men, and kept his guns and 
fishing rods Here she sat down for a moment, and when 
he had told her this and that, — how he was always here 
for so long in the mormng, and how he hoped that she 
would come to him sometimes when he was thus busy, 
he came and stood over her, putting his hand upon her 
shoulder ‘ Mary,’ he said, ‘ will you not kiss me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I will,’ she said, jumpmg up, and offermg her 
face to his salute A month or two ago he would have 
given the world for permission to kiss her , and now it 
seemed as though the thmg itself were a matter but of 
httle joy A kiss to be joyful should be stolen, with a 
conviction on the part of the offender that she who has 
suffered the loss will never prosecute the thief She had 
meant to be good to him, but the favour woidd have gone 
further with him had she made more of it 
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Tlien they went up stairs Who does not know the 
questions that were asked and that were answered ’ On 
this occasion they were asked and answered with matter- 
of-fact useful earnestness The papers on the walls were 
perhaps old and ugly , but she did not mind it if they 
were so If he liked to have the rooms new papered, of 
course it would be mce Would she like new furniture ^ 
Did she object to the old fashioned four post bedsteads ’ 
Had she any special taste about hangmgs and colours ’ 
Of course she had, but she could not bring herself to mdulge 
them by giving orders as to this or that She praised 
everythmg , was satisfied with ever;^ thing , was mterested 
m everythmg , but would propose no changes WHiat 
nght had she, seeing that she was to give biTY\ so httle, 
to ask him to do this or that for her ’ She meant on this 
occasion to do all that she could for his happmess, but had 
she ordered new f urmture for the whole house, begged that 
every room might be fresh papered, and pointed out that 
the panelhng was old and must be altered, and the entire 
edifice re pamted inside and out, he would have been 
a happier man ‘ I hope you will find it comfortable,’ 
he said, in a tone of voice that was beyond measure 
lugubrious 

I am sure that I shall,’ she repLed ‘ What more can 
any woman want than there is here ’ And then there are 
so many comforts to which I have never been used ’ 

This passed between them as they stood on the steps 
of the house, lookmg down upon green paddocks m front 
of the house , ‘ I think we will come and see the gaidens 
another day,’ he said 

‘ Whenever you hke,’ she answered ‘ Perhaps if we 
stay now we shall be keeping them waitmg ’ Then, as they 
returned by the road, she remembered an account that 
Janet Fenwick had given her of a certam visit which Janet 
had made to the vicarage as Miss Balfour, and of all the 
joys of that inspection. But what right had she, Mary 
Dowther, to suppose that she could have any of the same 
please ’ Janet Balfour, m her first visit to the vicarage, 
had been to see the home in which she was to hve with the 
man to whom her whole heart had been given without 
reserve 
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CHAPTER LI 

THE GRINDER AND HIS COMRADE 

As the day drew near for the final examination at 
Heytesbury of the suspected murderers, — the day on which 
it was expected that either all the three prisoners, or at 
least two of them, would be committed to take their trial 
at the summer assizes, the Vicar became anxious as to the 
appearance of Garry Brattle m the Court At first he 
entertained an idea that he would go over to Salisbury and 
fetch her , but his wife declared that this was imprudent 
and Quixotic, — and that he shouldn’t do it Fenwick’s 
argument m support of his own idea amounted to little 
more than this, — that he would go for the girl because 
the Marquis of Trowbridge would be sure to condemn him 
for takmg such a step ‘ It is mtolerable to me,’ he said, 
* that I should be impeded m my free action by the inter- 
ference and accusations of such an ass as that ’ But the 
question was one on which his wife felt herself to be so 
strong that she would not yield, either to his logic or to 
his anger ‘ It can’t be fit for you to go about and fetch 
witnesses , and it won’t make it more fit because she is 
a pretty young woman who has lost her character ’ ‘ Horn 
soit qui mal y pense,’ said the Vicar But his wife was 
resolute, and he gave up the plan He wrote, however, 
to the constable at Salisbury, beggmg the man to look to 
the young woman’s comfort, and ofiermg to pay for any 
special privilege or accommodation that might be accorded 
to her This occurred on the Saturday before the day on 
which Mary Lowther was taken up to look at her new 
home 

The Sunday passed by, with more or less of conversation 
respecting the murder , and so also the Monday morning 
The Vicar had himself been sunoimoned to give has evidence 
as to having found Sam Brattle m his own garden, m 
company with another man with whom he had wrestled, 
and whom he was able to substantiate as the Grmder, 
and, indeed, the terrible bruise made by the Vicar’s 
life preserver on the Grmder’s back, would be proved by 
evidence from Lavmgton. On the Monday evenmg he was 
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sitting, after dinner, with Gilmore, who had dmed at the 
vicarage, when he was told that a constable from Salisbury 
wished to see him The constable was called into the 
room, and soon told his story He had gone up to Trotter’s 
Buildings that day after dinner, and was told that the 
bird had flown. She had gone out that morning, and Mrs 
Stiggs knew nothmg of her departure When they examined 
the room m which she slept, they found that she had taken 
what httle money she possessed and her best clothes She 
had changed her frock, and put on a pair of strong boots, 
and taken her cloak with her Mrs Stiggs acknowledged 
that had she seen the girl gomg forth thus provided, her 
suspicions would have been aroused , but Carry had 
managed to leave the house without bemg observed. 
Then the constable went on to say that Mrs Stiggs had 
told him that she had been sure that Carry would go 
‘ I’ve been a waitmg for it all along,’ she had said , ‘ but 
when there came the law rumpus atop of the other, I knew 
as how she’d hop the twig ’ And now Carry Brattle had 
hopped the twig, and no one knew whither she had gone 
There was much sorrow at the vicarage , for Mrs Fenwick, 
though she had been obhged to restram her husband’s 
impetuosity in the matter, had nevertheless wished well 
for the poor girl , — and who could not beheve aught of her 
now but that she would return to misery and degradation ? 
When the constable was mterrogated as to the need for her 
attendance on the morrow, he declared that nothmg could 
now be done towards finding her and brmgmg her to 
Heytesbury m time for the magistrates’ session. He 
supposed there would be another remand, and that then 
she, too, would be — ^wanted 

But there had been so many remands that on the 
Tuesday the magistrates were determmed to commit the 
men, and did commit two of them Against Sam there was 
no tittle of evidence, except as to that fact that he had 
been seen with these men m Mr Fenwick’s garden , 
and it was at once proposed to put him mto the witness- 
box, instead of proceeding against him as one of the 
murderers As a witness he was adjudged to have behaved 
badly , but the assumed mdependence of his demeanour 
was probably the worst of his misbehaviour He would 
tell them nothing of the circumstances of the murder. 
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except that having previously become acquainted with the 
two men, Burrows and Acorn, and havmg, as he thought, 
a spite against the Vicar at the time, he had determmed to 
make free with some of the vicarage fruit He had, he 
said, met the men in the village that afternoon, and had 
no knowledge of their busmess there He had known 
Acorn more intimately than the other man, and confessed 
at last that his acquamtance with that man had arisen 
from a belief that Acorn was about to marry his sister 
He acknowledged that he knew that Burrows had been 
a convicted thief, and that Acorn had been punished for 
horse steahng When he was asked how it had come to 
pass that he was desirous of seemg his sister married to 
a horse stealer, he declmed to answer, and, lookmg round 
the Court, said that he hoped there was no man there 
who would be coward enough to say anything against his 
sister They who heard him declared that there was more 
of a threat than a request expressed in his words and 
manner 

A question was put to him as to his knowledge of 
Farmer Trumbull’s money * There was them as Imew , 
but I knew nothmg,’ he said He was pressed on this pomt 
by the magistrates, but would say not a word further 
As to this, however, the pohce were mdifferent, as they 
believed that they would be able to prove at the trial, from 
other sources, that the mother of the man called the 
Grinder had certainly received tidmgs of the farmer’s 
wealth There were many small matters of evidence to 
which the magistrates trusted One of the men had bought 
poison, and the dog had been poisoned The presence of 
the cart at the farmer’s gate was proved, and the subse- 
quent presence of the two men m the same cart at Pycroft 
Common The size of the footprmts, the characters and 
subsequent flight of the men, and certam damagmg demals 
and admissions which they themselves had made, all went 
to make up the case against them, and they were com- 
mitted to be tried for the murder Sam, however, was 
allowed to go free, bemg served, however, with a subpoena 
to attend at the trial as a witness ‘ I will,* said he, ‘ if 
you send me down money enough to bring me up from 
South Shields, and take me back agam I am’t a coming 
on my own hook as I did this time , — and wouldn’t now 
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only for Muster Fenwick ’ Our friends left the police to 
settle this question with Sam, and then drove home to 
Builhampton- 

The Vicar was triumphant, though his triumph was 
somewhat quelled by the disappearance of Carry Brattle 
There could, however, be no longer any doubt that Sam 
Brattle’s innocence as to the muider was established 
Head Constable Toffy had himself acknowledged to him 
that Sam could have had no hand m it ‘I told you so 
from the beginning,’ said the Vicar ‘ We ’as got the right 
uns, at any rate,’ said the constable , ‘ and it wasn’t none 
of our fault that we hadn’t ’em before ’ But though 
Constable Toffy was thus honest, there were one or two in 
Heytesbury on that day who still persisted m declarmg 
that Sam was one of the murderers Sir Thomas Charleys 
stuck to that opimon to the last , and Lord Trowbridge 
who had agam sat upon the bench, was quite convmoed 
that justice was being shamefully robbed of her due 
When the Vicar i cached Bullhampton, mstead of 
turning into his own place at once, he drove himself on to 
the miil He dropped Gilmore at the gate, but he could not 
bear that the father and mother should not know mime- 
diately, from a source which they would trust, that Sam 
had been declared mnocent of that great offence Drivmg 
round by the road, Fenwick met the miller about a quarter 
of a mile from his own house JMr Brattle,’ he said, 

* they ha\e committed the two men ’ 

‘ Have they, sir ’ ’ said the miUer, not condescendmg to 
ask a question about his own son 
‘ As I have said all along, Sam had no more to do with 
it than you or I ’ 

* You have been very good, Muster Fenwick ’ 

‘ Come, IVIr Brattle, do not pretend that this is not 
a comfort to you ’ 

‘ A comfort as my son ain’t proved a murderer * If 
they’d a hanged ’im, Muster Fenwack, that ’d a been bad, 
for certam It am’t much of conGifort we has , but there 
may be a better and a worser m everythmg, no doubt I’m 
obleeged to you, all as one. Muster Fenwick — ^very much 
obleeged , and it ■will take a heavy load off his mother s 
heait ’ Then the Vicar turned his gig round, and drove 
himself home 
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CHAPTER LII 

CARRY brattle’s JOURNEY 

Mrs Stiggs had been right in her surmise about 
Carry Brattle The confinement in Trotter’s Buildings 
and want of mterest m her life was more than the girl 
could bear, and she had been thinking of escape almost 
from the first day that she had been there Had it not 
been for the mmgled fear and love with which she regarded 
Mr Fenwick, had she not dreaded that he should think 
her ungrateful, she would have fiown even before the 
summons came to her which told her that she must 
appear before the magistrates and lavyeis, and among 
a crowd of people, m the neighbourhood of her old home 
That she could not endure, and therefore she had flown 
When it had been suggested to her that she should go 
and live with her brother’s wife as her servant, that idea 
had been hard to bear But there had been uneeitamty, 
and an opinion of her own which pioved to be right, 
that her sister m law would not receive her Now about 
f.liia paper that the policeman had handed to her, and 
the threatened journey to Heytesbury, there was no 
imcertamty, — unless she might possibly escape the evil 
by runnmg away Therefore she ran away 

The straight gomg people of the world, m dealing with 
those who go crooked, are almost always unreasonable 
‘ Because you have been bad,’ say they who are not bad 
to those who are bad, ‘ because you ha\ e hitherto mdulged 
yourself with all pleasures withm your reach, because 
you have never worked steadily or submitted yourself 
to restramt, because you have been a drunkard, and 
a gambler, and have hved m foul company, therefore 
now, — ^now that I have got a hold of you and can mampu- 
late you in reference to your repentance and future 
conduct, — will require from you a mode of life that, m 
its general attractions, shall be about equal to that of 
a hermit m the desert If you flmch you are not only 
a monster of mgratitude towards me, who am takmg 
aU this trouble to save you, but you are also a poor 
wretch for whom no possible hope of grace can remain.’ 
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When it IS found that a young man is neglectmg his 
duties, domg nothmg, spending his nights m biDiard 
rooms and worse places, and getting up at two o’clock 
in the day, the usual prescription of his friends is that 
he should lock himself up m his own dmgy room, drink 
tea, and spend his hours m readmg good books It is 
hardly recogmsed that a sudden change from billiards 
to good books requires a strength of character which, 
if possessed, would probably have kept the young man 
altogether from f allin g mto bad habits If we left the 
doors of our prisons open, and then expressed disgust 
because the prisoners walked out, we should hardly be 
less rational The hours at IVIrs Stiggs’s house had been 
frightfully heavy to poor Carry Brattle, and at last she 
escaped 

It was half past ten on the Monday morning when she 
went out It was her custom to go out at that hour 
Mr Fenwick had desired her to attend the mormng 
services at the Cathedral She had done so for a day or 
two, and had then neglected them But she had still 
left the house always at that time , and once, when Mrs 
Stiggs had asked some question on the subject, she had 
rephed almost m anger that she was not a prisoner 
On this occasion she made changes m her dress which 
were not usual, and therefore she was careful to avoid 
bemg seen as she went , but had she been mterrogated 
she would have persevered Who had a right to stop her ’ 

But where should she go ? The reader may perhaps 
remember that once when Mr Fenwick first found this 
poor gnl, after her flight from home and her great disgrace, 
she had expressed a desire to go to the mill and just look 
at it, — even if she might do no more than that The 
same idea was now m her mmd, but as she left the city 
she had no concerted plan There were two thmgs 
between which she must choose at once, — either to go 
to London, or not to go to London She had money 
enough for her fare, and perhaps a few shillings over 
In a dim way she did understand that the choice was 
between gomg to the devil at once, — and not gomg quite 
at once, and then, weakly, wistfully, with uncertam 
step, almost without an operation of her mind, she did not 
take the turn which, from the end of Trotter’s Buildings, 
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woizld have brought her to the Railway Station, but did 
take that which led her by the Three Honest Men out 
on to the Devizes road, — ^the road which passes across 
Salisbury Plain, and leads from the city to many WiitpLore 
villages, — of which Bullhampton is one 

She walked slowly, but she walked nearly the whole 
day Nothing could be more truly tragical than the 
utterly purposeless tenour of her day, — and of her whole 
life She had no plan, — nothmg before her , no object 
even for the evemng and mght of that very day m which 
she was wastmg her strength on the Devizes roa(L It 
is the lack of object, of all aim, m the lives of the houseless 
wanderers that gives to them the most terrible element 
of their misery Think of it > To walk forth with, say, 
ten shillings m your pocket, — so that there need be no 
mstant sufermg from want of bread or shelter, — and have 
no work to do, no friend to see, no place to expect you, 
no duty to accomphsh, no hope to follow, no bourn to 
which you can draw nigher,— except that bourn which, 
m such circumstances, the traveller must surely regard 
as simply the end of his wearmess * But there is nothing 
to which humamty cannot attune itself Men can hve 
upon poison, can learn to endure absolute sohtude, can 
bear contumely, scorn, and shame, and never show it. 
Carry Brattle had already become accustomed to misery, 
and as she walked she thought more of the wretchedness 
of the present hour, of her weary feet, of her hunger, and 
of the nature of the rest which she might purchase for 
herseK at some poor wayside um, than she did of her 
future life 

She got a lump of bread and a glass of beer m the 
middle of the day, and then she walked on and on till 
the evemng came She went very slowly, stoppmg often 
and sittmg down when the road side would afford her 
some spot of green shade At eight o’clock she had 
walked fifteen miles, straight along the road, and, as 
she knew well, had passed the turn which would have 
taken her by the nearest way from Salisbury to Bull- 
hampton She had formed no plan, but entertamed 
a hope that if she contmued to walk they would not catch 
her so as to take her to Heytesbury on the morrow She 
knew that if she went on she might get to Pycroft Common 
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by tbis road , and though there was no one m the whole 
world whom she hated worse than Mrs Burrows, still 
at Pycroft Common she might probably be taken m and 
sheltered. At eight she reached a small village which 
she remembered to have seen before, of which she saw 
the name written up on a board, and which she knew 
to be sis miles from Bullhampton She was so tired and 
weary that she could go no further, and here she asked 
for a bed She told them that she was walkmg from 
Sahsbury to the house of a friend who hved near Devizes, 
and that she had thought she could do it m one day and 
save her railway fare She was simply asked to pay for 
her bed and supper beforehand, and then she was taken 
m and fed and sheltered On the next morning she got 
up veiy late and was unwillmg to leave the house She 
paid for her breakfast, and, as she was not told to go 
her way, she sat on the chair m which she had been placed 
without speakmg, almost without moving, till late m 
the afternoon. At three o’clock she roused herself, asked 
for some bread and cheese which she put m her pocket, 
and started agam upon her journey She thought that 
she would be safe, at any rate for that day, from the 
magistrates and the policemen, from the sight of her 
brother, and from the presence of that other man at 
Heytesbury But whither she would go when she left 
the house, — whether on to the hated cottage at Pycroft 
Common, or to her father’s house, she had not made 
up her mind when she tied on her hat She went on along 
the road towards Devizes, and about two miles from the 
village she came to a lane turmng to the left, with a 
finger-post On this was written a direction, — To Bull- 
hampton and Imber, and here she turned short off 
towards the parish m which she had been born It was 
then four o’clock, and when she had travelled a niile 
further she found a nook under the wall of a little bridge, 
and there she seated herself, and ate her dinner of bread 
and cheese While she was there a policeman on foot 
passed along the road The man did not see her, and had 
he seen her would have taken no more than a pohceman’s 
ordinary notice of her , but she saw him, and m con- 
sequence did not leave her hidmg-place for hours 
About nine o’clock she crept on agam, but even then 
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iter mmd was not made up She did not even yet know 
where she would bestow herself for that night It seemed 
to her that there would be an mexpressible pleasure to 
her, even m her misery, in walkmg round the precmcts 
of the mill, m gazing at the windows of the house, in 
standmg on the bridge where she had so often loitered, 
and m looking once more on the scene of her childhood 
But, as she thought of this, she remembered the darkness 
of the stream, and the softly-gurghng but rapid f*ow 
with which it hurried itself on beneath the black ab\b 3 
of the building She had often shuddered as she watched 
it, mdulgmg herself m the luxury of causeless trepication. 
But now, were she there, she would surely take that 
plunge mto the blackness, which would brmg her to the 
end of all her misery » 

And yet, as she went on towards her old home, through 
the twdight, she had no more defimte idea than that of 
lookmg once more on the place which had been cherished 
m her memory through an her suffermgs As to her rest 
for the night she had no plan, — ^unless, mdeed, she might 
find her rest m the hidden nuU pool of that dark, softly- 
gurghng stream 

On that same day, between six and seven in the evemng, 
the miUer was told by Mr Fenwick that his son was no 
longer accused of the murder He had not received the 
information m the most gracious manner , but not the 
less quick was he m makmg it known at the mill ‘ Them 
dunderheads over at He’tsbry has found out at last as 
our Sam had now’t to do with it ’ This he said, addressing 
no one m particular, but m the hearmg of ins wife and 
Fanny Brattle Then there came upon him a torrent of 
questions and a torrent also of tears Mrs Brattle and 
Fanny had both made up their minds that Sam was 
innocent , but the mother had still feared that he would 
be made to suffer in spite of his mnocence Fanny, 
however, had always persisted that the goodness of the 
Lord would save him and them from such mjustice To 
the old man himself they had hardly dared to talk about 
It, but now they strove to win him to some softness 
Might not a struggle be made to brmg Sam back to the 
miU ? But it was very hard to soften the miller * After 
what ’s come and gone, the lad is better away,’ he said. 
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at last * I didn’t think as he’d ever raised his hand 
again an old man,’ he said, shortly afterwards , ‘ but 
he ’s kep’ company with them as did It ’s a’most as bad ’ 
Beyond this the miller would not go , but, when they 
separated for the mght, the mother took herself for 
awhile mto the daughter’s chamber in order that they 
might weep and rejoice together It was now aU but 
midsummer, and the evenmgs were long and sultry 
The window of Fanny’s bedroom looked out on to the 
garden of the mill, and was but a foot or two above the 
ground This ground had once been pleasant to them 
all, and profitable withal Of late, smce the miller had 
become old, and Sam had grown to be too restive and 
self-willed to act as desired for the general welfare of 
the family, but little of pleasure, or profit either, had been 
forthcommg from the patch of ground There were a 
few cabbages there, and rows of untended gooseberry 
and currant bushes, and down towards the orchard there 
was a patch of potatoes , but no one took pride now in 
the garden As for Fanny, if she could provide that 
there should always be a sufficient meal on the table for 
her father and mother, it was as much as she could do 
The days were clean gone by m which she had had time 
and spirits to tend her roses, pmks, and pansies Now 
she sat at the open wmdow with her mother, and with 
bated breath they spoke of the daughter and sister that 
was lost to them 

* He wouldn’t take it amiss, mother, if I was to go 
over to Salisbury ’ ’ 

‘ If you was to ask him. Fan, he’d bid you not,’ said 
the mother 

‘ But I wouldn’t ask him I wouldn’t tell him till 
I was back She was to be before the magistrates to-day 
Mr Fenwick told me so on Sunday ’ 

‘ It will about be the death of her ’ 

‘ I don’t know, mother She ’s bolder now, mother, 

I fear, than what she was in old days And she was 
always spnghtly, — speaking up to the quahty, with no 
fear like Maybe it was what she said that got them to 
let Sam go She was never a coward, such as me * 

‘ Oh, Fan, if she’d only a taken after thee ’ ’ 

‘ The Lord, mother, makes us difierent for purposes 
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of his own Of all the lasses I ever see, to my eyes she 
was the comeliest ’ The old woman coiddn’t speak now, 
hut rubbed her moist cheeks with her raised apron. 
* I’ll ask Mr TojEfy to-morrow, mother,’ contmued Fanny, 
‘ and if she be still at that place m Sahsbury where Mr 
Fenwick put her. I’ll 3ust go to her Father won’t turn 
me out of the house along of it ’ 

‘ Turn thee out. Fan ♦ He’ll never turn thee out 
What’d a do, or what’d I do if thee was to go away from 
us ? If thou dost go, Fan, take her a few bits of thmgs 
that are lying there m the big press, and’ 11 never be used 
other gait I warrant the poor child’ll be but badly off 
for under clothmg ’ 

And then they planned how the journey on the morrow 
should be made, — after the constable should have been 
questioned, and the Vicar should have been consulted. 
Fanny would leave home immediately after breakfast, 
and when the miller should ask after her at dmner his 
wife should teU him that his daughter had gone to Sahs 
bury If further question should be asked, — and it was 
thought possible that no further question would be asked, 
as the father would then guess the errand on which his 
daughter would have gone, — ^but if the subject were 
further mooted, Mrs Brattle, with such courage as she 
might be able to assume, should acknowledge the busmess 
that had taken Fanny to Sahsbury Then there arose 
questions about money IVIr Fenwick had owned, think- 
mg that he nught thereby ease the mother’s heart, that 
for the present Carry was mamtamed by him To take 
this task upon themselves the mother and daughter 
were unable The money which they had in hand, very 
small m amount, was, they knew, the property of the 
head of the family That they could do no permanent 
good to Carry was a great gnef But itmight be somethmg 
d they could comfort her for awhile 

* I don’t think but what her heart ’ll still be soft to 
thee. Fan , and who knows, but what it may brmg her 
round to see thy face, and hear thy voice ’ 

At that moment Fanny heard a sound m the garden, 
and stretched her head and shoulders quickly out of the 
wmdow They had been late at the mill that evening, 
and it was now eleven o’clock. It had been still dayhght 

272 N 
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when the miBer had left them at tea , but the night had 
crept on them as they had sat there There was no moon, 
but there was stiU something left of the reflection of the 
last colours of the settmg sun, and the night was by no 
means dark Fanny saw at once the figure of a woman, 
though she did not at once recognise the person of her 
sister ‘ Oh, mother » oh, mother > oh, mother ^ ’ said 
a voice from the mght , and in a moment Carry Brattle 
had stretched herself so far withm the wmdow that she 
had grasped her mother by the arm 


CHAPTER LIII 

THE FATTED CALF 

Mbs Brattle, when she heard her daughter’s voice, 
was so confounded, dismayed, and frightened, that for 
awhile she could give no direction as to what should be 
done She had screamed at first, havmg some dim idea 
m her mind that the form she saw was not of hvmg flesh 
and blood And Carry herself had been hardly more 
composed or mistress of herself than her mother She 
had strayed thither, never havmg quite made up her 
mmd to any settled purpose From the spot m which she 
had hidden herself under the bridge when the pohceman 
passed her she had started when the evening sun was 
setting, and had wandered on slowly till the old famihar 
landmarks of the parish were reached. And then she 
came to the river, and lookmg across could just see the 
eaves of the mill through the willows by the last gloammg 
of the sunlight Then she stood and paused, and every 
now and agam had crept on a few feet as her courage 
came to her, and at last, by the well known little path, 
she had crept down behind the miU, crossmg the stream 
by the board which had once been so accustomed to her 
feet, and had made her way mto the garden and had 
heard her mother and sister as they talked together at 
the open window Any idea which she had hitherto 
entertained of not makmg herself known to them at the 
mill,— of not makmg herself known at any rate to her 
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mother and sister, — left her at once at that moment 
There had been upon her a wakmg dream, a horrid dream, 
that the waters of the mill-stream might flow over her 
head, and hide her wickedness and her misery from the 
eyes of men , and she had stood and shuddered as she 
saw the river , but she had never really thought that her 
own strength would suffice for that termmation to her 
sorrows It was more probable that she would be doomed 
to lie durmg the night beneath a hedge, and then perish 
of the mornmg cold ’ But now, as she heard the voices 
at the wmdow, there could be no choica for her but that 
she should make herself known, — ^not though her father 
should kill her 

Even Fanny was dnven beyond the strength of her 
composure by the strangeness of this advent * Carry * 
Carry ’ ’ she exclaimed over and over agam, not aloud, — 
and indeed her voice was never loud, — ^but with bated 
wonder The two sisters held each other by the hand, 
and Carry’s other hand still grasped her mother’s arm 
* Oh, mother, I am so tired,’ said the grcl ‘ Oh, mother, 
I thmk that I shall die ’ 

‘ My child , — ^my poor child What shall we do. Fan ’ * 

‘ Bring her m, of comrse,’ said Fanny 

‘ But your father 

‘We couldn’t turn her away from the very window, 
and she like that, mother ’ 

‘Don’t turn me away, Fanny Dear Fanny, do not 
turn me away,’ said Carry, strivmg to take her sister 
by the other hand 

‘ No, Carry, we will not,’ said Fanny, trying to settle 
her mmd to some plan of action Any idea of keepmg 
the thing long secret from her father she knew that she 
could not entertain , but for this night she resolved at 
last that shj^lter should be given to the discarded daughter 
without the father’s knowledge But even m doing this 
there would be difficulty Carry must be brought m 
through the window, as any disturbance at the front 
of the house would arouse the miller And then Mrs 
Brattle must be made to go to her own room, or her 
absence would create suspicion and confusion. Fanny, 
too, had terrible doubts as to her mother’s powers of 
going to her bed and lying there without revealing to 
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her husband that some cause of great excitement had 
arisen And then it might be that the miller would come 
to his daughter’s room, and insist that the outcast should 
be made an outcast agam, even in the middle of the 
night He was a man so stem, so obstinate, so unfor- 
givmg, so masterful, that Fanny, though she would face 
any danger as regarded herself, knew that terrible thmgs 
might happen It seemed to her that Carry was very 
weak If their father came to them in his wrath, might 
she not die m her despair ? Nevertheless it was necessaiy 
that something should be done *We must let her get 
m at the wmdow, mother,’ she said * It won’t do, nohow, 
to unbar the door ’ 

‘ But what if he was to kill her outright ^ Oh, Carry , 
oh, my child I dunna know as she can get in along of 
her weakness ’ But Carry was not so tired as that She 
had been in and out of that window scores of times , 
and now, when she heard that the permission was accorded 
to her, she was not long before she was in her mother’s 
arms ‘My own Carry, my own baim, — ^my girl, my 
darhng ’ And the poor mother satisfied the longmgs of 
her heart with infimte caresses 

Fanny m the meantime had crept out to the kitchen, 
and now returned with food in a plate and cold tea 
‘ My girl,’ she said, ‘ you must eat a bit, and then we will 
have you to bed When the morn comes, we must thmk 
about it * 

* Fanny, you was always the best that there ever was,’ 
said Carry, speaking from her mother’s bosom 

‘And now, mother,’ continued Fanny, ‘you must 
creep off Indeed you must, or of course father’ll wake 
up And mother, don’t say a word to morrow when 
he rises I’ll go to him in the mill myself That’ll be 
best ’ Then, with longmgs that could hardly be repressed, 
with warm, thick, chngmg kisses, with a hot, rapid, 
repeated assurance that everything, — everything had 
been forgiven, that her own Carry was once more her 
own, own Carry, the poor mother allowed herself to be 
banished There seemed to her to be such a world of 
cruelty in the fact that Fanny might remam for the 
whole of that night with the dear one who had returned 
to them, while she must be sent away, — ^perhaps not to 
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see her again if the storm m the morning should rise too 
loudly ’ Fanny, with great craft, accompamed her mother 
to her room, so that if the old man should speak she 
might be there to answer , — but the miller slept soundly 
after his day of labour, and never stirred 
‘ What will he do to me. Fan ’ ’ the wanderer asked 
as soon as her sister returned 
‘ Don’t think of it now, my pet,’ said Fanny, softened 
almost as her mother was softened by the sight of her 
sister 

‘ Will he kill me. Fan ’ ’ 

‘ No, dear , he will not lay a hand upon you It is 
his words that are so rough ^ Carry, Carry, will you be 
good 9 ’ 

‘ I will, dear , indeed I will I have not been bad 
since Mr Fenwick came ’ 

‘My sister, — ^if you will be good, I will never leave 
you My heart’s darling, my beauty, my pretty one * 
Carry, you shall be the same to me as aiwavs, if you’ll 
be good m never cast it up again you, if you’ll be good ’ 
Then she, too, filled herself full, and satisfied the hungiy 
craving of her love with the warmth of her caresses 
‘ But thee’ll be famished, lass I’ll see thee eat a bit, 
and then I’ll put thee comfortable to bed ’ 

Poor Carry Brattle was famished, and ate the bread 
and bacon which were set before her, and drank the cold 
tea, with an appetite which was perhaps unbecommg 
the romance of her position Her sister stood over her, 
cutting a slice now and then from the loaf, tellmg h®p 
that she had taken nothmg, smoothmg her hair, and 
wishing for her sake that the fare were better ‘I’m 
afeard of father, Fan, — awfully, but for all that, it’s 
the sweetest meal as I’ve had smce I left the mill ’ Then 
Fanny was on her knees beside the returned profligate, 
covermg even the dear one’s garments with her kisses 
It was late before Fanny laid herself down by her 
sister’s side that night ‘Carry,’ she whispered when 
her sister was undressed, ‘will you kneel here and say 
your prayers as you used to ’ ’ Carry, without a word, 
did as she was bidden, and hid her face upon her hands 
in her sister’s lap No word was spoken out loud, but 
Fanny was satisfied that her sister had been in earnest. 
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‘ No'w sleep, my darlmg , — and when I’ve just tidied 
your things for the morning, I will be with you ’ The 
wanderer again obeyed, and in a few moments the work 
of the past two days befriended her, and she was asleep 
Then the sister went to her task vith the soiled frock 
and the soiled shoes, and looked up things clean and 
decent for the morrow It would be at any rate well 
that Carry should appear before her father without the 
stain of the road upon her 

As the lost one lay asleep there, with her soft ringlets 
all loose upon the pillow, stiU beautiful, still soft, lovely 
though an outcast from the dearest rights of womanhood, 
with so much of innocence on her brow, with so much 
left of the grace of childhood though the glory of the 
flower had been destroyed by the unworthy hand that 
had ravished its sweetness, Fanny, sittmg in the corner 
of the room over her work, with her eye from moment 
to moment turned upon the sleeper, could not keep her 
mmd from wandering away in thoughts on the strange 
destmy of woman She knew that there had been moments 
in her life in which her great love for her sister had been 
tinged with envy No young lad had ever waited in the 
dusk to hear the sound of her footfall , no half impudent 
but half bashful glances had ever been thrown after her 
as she went through the village on her business To be 
a homely, household thmg, useful indeed in this world, 
and with high hopes for the future, — but still to be a 
drudge , that had been her destiny There was never 
a woman to whom the idea of being loved was not the 
sweetest thought that her mind could produce Fate 
had made her plain, and no man had loved her The 
same chance had made Carry pretty, — ^the belle of the 
village, the acknowledged beauty of BuUhampton And 
there she lay, a thing said to be so foul that even a father 
could not endure to have her name mentioned in his 
ears * And yet, how small had been her fault compared 
with other crimes for which men and women are forgiven 
speedily, even if it has been held that pardon has ever 
been required 

She came over, and knelt down and kissed her sister 
on her brow , and as she did so she swore to herself that 
by her, even m the mmost recesses of her bosom. Carry 
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should never be held to be evil, to be a castaway, to be 
one of whom, as her sister, it would behove her to be 
ashamed She had told Carry that she would ‘never 
oast it up agamst her' She now resolved that there 
should be no such casting up even in her own judg 
ment Had she, too, been fair, might not she also have 
fallen ^ 

At five o’clock on the followmg morning the miUer 
went out from the house to his mill, according to his 
daily practice Fanny heard his heavy step, heard the 
bar withdrawn, heard the shutters removed from the 
kitchen wmdow, and knew that her father was as yet 
in Ignorance of the inmate who had been harboured 
Fanny at once arose from her bed, careful not to disturb 
her companion She had thought it all out, whether 
she would have Carry ready dressed for an escape, should 
it be that her father would demand imperiously that 
she should be sent adrift from the mill, or whether it 
might not be better that she should be able to plead at 
the first moment that her sister was m bed, tired, asleep, 
— ^at any rate undressed, — ^and that some little time 
must be allowed Might it not be that even in that hour 
her father’s heart might be softened ’ But she must 
lose no time in gomg to him The hired man who now 
tended the mill with her father came always at six, and 
that which she had to say to him must be said with no 
ear to hear her but his own It would have been im- 
possible even for her to remind him of his daughter before 
a stranger She slipped her clothes on, therefore, and 
withm ten minutes of her father’s departure followed 
him into the mill 

The old man had gone aloft, and she heard his slow, 
heavy feet as he was moving the sacks which were above 
her head She considered for a moment, and thinking 
it better that she should not herself ascend the little 
ladder, — ^knowing that it might be well that she should 
have the power of instant retreat to the house, — ^she 
called to him from below ‘ What ’s wanted now ’ ’ 
demanded the old man as soon as he heard her ‘ Father, 
I must speak to you,’ she said ‘ Father, you must come 
down to me ’ Then he came down slowly, without a word, 
and stood before her waiting to hear her tidmgs ‘ Father,’ 
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she said, ‘there is some one in the house, and I have 
come to tell you * 

‘ Sam has come, then ’ ’ said he , and she could see 
that there was a sparkle of ]oy in his eye as he spoke 
Oh, if she could only make the return of that other child 
as grateful to him as would have been the return of his 
son ^ 

‘ No, father , it isn’t Sam ’ 

‘ Who be it, then ’ ’ The tone of his voice, and the 
colour and bearmg of his face were changed as he asked 
the question She saw at once that he had guessed the 

truth ‘ It isn’t — it isn’t ’ ’ 

‘Yes, father, it is Carry’ As she spoke she came 
close to him, and strove to take his hand , but he thrust 
both his hands into his pockets and turned himself half 
away from her ‘ Father, she is our flesh and blood , 
you will not turn agamst her now that she has come 
back to us, and is sorry for her faults ’ 

‘ She is a But his other daughter had stopped 

his mouth with her hand before the word had been uttered 
‘ Father, who among us has not done wrong at times ^ ’ 

‘ She has disgraced my gray hairs, and made me a 
reproach and a shame I will not see her Bid her 
begone I will not speak to her or look at her How 
came she there ’ When did she come ^ ’ 

Then Fanny told her father the whole story, — every- 
thing as it occurred, and did not forget to add her own 
conviction that Carry’s life had been decent in all respects 
since the Vicar had found a home for her in Salisbury 
‘ You would not have it go on like that, father She 
IS naught to our parson ’ 

‘ I will pay As long as there is a shilling left, I will 
pay for her She shall not live on the charity of any 
man, whether parson or no parson But I will not see 
her While she be here you may just send me my vittels 
to the mill If she be not gone afore mght, I will sleep 
here among the sacks ’ 

She stayed with him till the labourer came, and then 
she returned to the house, having failed as yet to touch 
his heart She went back and told her story to her mother, 
and then a part of it to Carry who was still in bed Indeed, 
she had found her mother by Carry’s bedside, and had 
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to wait till she could separate them before she could tell 
any story to either ‘ What does he say of me. Fan ^ * 
asked the poor sinner ‘ Does he say that I must go ’ 
Will he never speak to me agam ? I wdl just throw 
myself into the mill race and have done with it ’ Her sister 
bade her to rise and dress herself, but to remam where 
she was It could not be expected, she said, but that 
their father would be hard to persuade ‘ I know that 
he will kill me when he sees me,’ said Carry 

At eight o’clock Fanny took the old man his breakfast 
to the mill, while Mrs Brattle waited on Carry, as though 
she had deserved all the good things which a mother 
could do for a child The miller sat upon a sack at the 
back of the building, while the hired man took his meal 
of bread and cheese in the front, and Fanny remamed 
close at his elbow While the old man was eatmg she 
said nothmg to him He was very slow, and sat with 
his eyes fixed upon the morsel of sky which was visible 
through the small aperture, thinking evidently of any- 
thmg but the food that he was swallowing Presently 
he returned the empty bowl and plate to his daughter, 
as though he were about at once to resume his work 
Hitherto he had not uttered a smgle word since she had 
come to him 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ think of it Is it not good to have 
mercy and to forgive ? Would you drive your girl out 
agam upon the streets ’ ’ 

The miller still did not speak, but turned his face round 
upon his daughter with a gaze of such agony that she 
threw herself on the sack beside him, and clung to him 
with her arms round his neck. 

‘ If she were such as thee. Fan,’ he said ‘ Oh, if she 
were such as thee ’ ’ Then agam he turned away his 
face that she might not see the tear that was forcmg 
itself into the comer of his eye 

She remamed with him an hour before he moved 
His compamon m the mill did not come near them, 
knowmg, as the poor do know on such occasions, there 
was somethmg gomg on which would lead them to prefer 
that he should be absent The words that were said 
between them were not very many , but at the end of 
the hour Fanny returned to the house 
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‘ Carry,’ she said, ‘ father is coming m ’ 

‘ If he looks at me, it will kill me,’ said Carry 
Mrs Brattle was so lost in her hopes and fears that 
she knew not what to do, or how to bestow herself A 
minute had hardly passed when the miller’s step was 
heard, and Carry knew that she was in the presence of 
her father She had been sitting, but now she rose, and 
went to him and knelt at his feet 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ if I may bide with you, — ^if I may 

bide with you ’ But her voice was lost in sobbing, 

and she could make no promise as to her future conduct 
* She may stay with us,’ the father said, turnmg to his 
eldest daughter , ‘ but I shall never be able to show my 
face again about the parish * 

He had uttered no words of forgiveness to his daughter, 
nor had he bestowed upon her any kiss Fanny had 
raised her when she was on the ground at his feet, and 
had made her seat herself apart 

‘ In all the whole warld,’ he said, looking round upon 
his wife and his elder child, raismg his hand as he uttered 
the words, and speaking with an emphasis that was 
terrible to the hearers, Hhere is no thing so vile as a 
harlot * AH the dreaded fierceness of his manner had then 
come back to him, and neither of them had dared to 
answer him After that he at once went back to the miU, 
and to Fanny who foHowed him he vouchsafed to repeat 
the permission that his daughter should be aUowed to 
remain beneath his roof 

Between twelve and one she agam went to fetch him 
to his dmner At first he declared that he would not 
come, that he was busy, and that he would eat a morsel, 
where he was, in the mill But Fanny argued the matter 
with him 

‘ Is it always to be so, father ’ ’ 

‘ I do not know What matters it, so as I have strength 
to Qo a turn of work ? ’ 

‘ It must not be that her presence should drive you 
from the house Think of mother, and what she wiU 
suffer Father, you must come ’ 

Then he allowed himself to be led into the house, and 
he sat m his accustomed chair, and ate his dinner m 
gloomy silence. But after dinner he would not smoke 
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‘ I tell ’ee, lass, I do not want the pipe to day Noiv’t 
has got itself done D’ye think as grist’ll grind itself 
without hands ? ’ 

When Carry said that it would be better than this that 
she should go again, Fanny told her to remember that 
evil things could not be cured in a day With the mother 
that afternoon was, on the whole, a happy time, for she 
sat with her lost child’s hand withm her own Late in 
the evemng, when the miUer returned to his rest. Carry 
moved about the house softly, resuming some old task 
to which in former days she had been accustomed , and 
as she did so the miller’s eyes would wander round the 
room after her, but he did not speak to her on that 
day, nor did he pronounce her name 
Two other circumstances which bear upon our story 
occurred at the miU that afternoon After their tea, at 
which the miller did not make his appearance, Fanny 
Brattle put on her bonnet and ran across the fields to 
the vicarage After all the trouble that Mr Fenwick 
had taken, it was, she thought, necessary that he should 
be told what had happened 

‘ That is the best news,’ said he, ‘ that I have heard 
this many a day ’ 

‘ I knew that you would be glad to hear that the poor 
child has found her home agam ’ Then Fanny told the 
whole story, — ^how Carry had escaped from Sahsbuiy, 
being driven to do so by fear of the law proceedmgs at 
which she had been summoned to attend, how her father 
had sworn that he would not yield, and how at length 
he had yielded When Fanny told the Vicar and Mrs 
Fenwick that the old man had as yet not spoken to his 
daughter, they both desired her to be of good cheer 
‘That will come, Fanny,’ said Mrs Fenwick, ‘if she 
once be allowed to sit at table with him ’ 

‘ Of course it will come,’ said the Vicar ‘ in a week 
or two you will find that she is his favourite ’ 

‘She was the favourite with us all, sir, once,’ said 
Fanny, ‘and may God send that it shall be so agam 
A winsome thmg like her is made to be loved Yon’ll 
come and see her, JMh Fenwick, some day ? ’ Mr Fenwick 
promised that he would, and Fanny returned to the milL 
The other circumstance was the arrival of Constable 
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Toffy at the mill during Fanny’s absence In the course 
of the day news had travelled into the village that Carry 
Brattle was again at the mill, — and Constable Toffy, 
who in regard to the Brattle family, was somewhat 
discomfited by the transactions of the previous day at 
Heytesbury, heard the news He was aware,— bemg 
in that respect more capable than Lord Trowbridge of 
receiving enlightenment, — ^that the result of all the 
inquines made, in regard to the murder, did, m truth, 
eontam no tittle of evidence agamst Sam As constables 
go, Constable Toffy was a good man, and he would be 
wronged if it were to be said of him that he regretted 
Sam’s escape , but his nature was as is the nature of 
constables, and he could not rid himself of that feelmg 
of disappomtment which always attends baffled efforts 
And though he saw that there was no evidence agamst 
Sam, he did not, therefore, necessanly think that the 
young man was innocent It may be doubted whether, 
to the normal policeman’s mmd, any man is ever altogether 
absolved of any crime with which that man’s name has 
been once connected He felt, therefore, somewhat 
sore agamst the Brattles , — and then there was the fact 
that Carry Brattle, who had been regularly * subpoenaed,’ 
had kept herself out of the wav, — most flagitiously, 
illegally and damnably She had run off from Salisbury, 
just as though she were a free person to do as she pleased 
with herself, and not subject to police orders ’ When, 
therefore, he heard that Carry was at the mill, — she 
having made herself liable to some tembly heavy fine 
by her contumacy, — it was manifestly his duty to see 
after her and let her know that she was wanted 
At the mill he saw only the miller himself, and his 
visit was not altogether satisfactory Old Brattle, who 
understood very little of the case, but who did understand 
that his own son had been made clear in reference to that 
accusation, had no idea that his daughter had any concern 
with that matter, other than what had fallen to her lot 
m reference to her brother When, therefore, Toffy 
inquired after Carohne Brattle, and desired to know 
whether she was at the mill, and also was anxious to be 
informed why she had not attended at Heytesbury in 
accordance with the requirements of the law, the miller 
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turned upon him and declared that if anybody said a 
word against Sam Brattle in reference to the murder, — 
the magistrates having settled that matter, — ^he, Jacob 
Brattle, old as he was, would ‘see it out’ with that 
malignant slanderer Constable Tofiy did his best to 
make the matter clear to the miller, but failed utterly 
Had he a warrant to search for anybody ^ To&y had 
no warrant Toffy only desired to know whether Carohne 
Brattle was or was not beneath her father’s roof The 
old miller, declaring to himself that, though his child 
had shamed him, he would not deny her now that she 
was agam one of the family, acknowledged so much, 
but refused the constable admittance to the house 
‘But, Mr Brattle,’ said the constable, ‘she was 
subpoenaed ’ 

‘I know now’t o’ that,’ answered the miller, not 
deignmg to turn his face round to his antagomst 

‘ But you know, Mr Brattle, the law must have its 
course ’ 

‘ No, I don’t And it am’t law as you should come 
here a hmdering o’ me , and it am’t law as you should 
walk that unfortunate young woman off with you to 
prison ’ 

‘ But she ’s wanted, Mr Brattle , — ^not m the way of 
gomg to prison, but b^ore the magistrates ’ 

‘ There ’s a deal of thmgs is wanted as am’t to be had 
Anyways, you am’t no call to my house now, and as 
them as is there is in trouble, TU ax you to be so kmd 
as — as just to leave us alone ’ 

Toffy, pretendmg that he was satisfied with the m- 
formation received, and merely addmg that Carolme 
Brattle must certainly, at some future time, be made 
to appear before the magistrates at Heytesbury, took 
his departure with more good humour than the miller 
deserved from him, and returned to the village 
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CHAPTER LIV 

MB GILMOBE’S RXTBIES 

Mary Lowther struggled hard for a week to reconcile 
herself to her new fate, and at the end of the week had 
very nearly given way The gloom which had fallen 
upon her acted upon her lover and then reacted upon 
herself Could he have been light in hand, could ho 
have talked to her about ordinary subjects, could he have 
behaved towards her with any even of the light courtesies 
of the every day lover, she would have been better able 
to fight her battle But when he was with her there was 
a something in his manner which always seemed to accuse 
her in that she, to whom he was giving so much, would 
give him nothing in return He did not complam in 
words He did not wilfully resent her coldness to h im 
But he looked, and walked, and spoke, and seemed to 
imply by every deed that he was conscious of being an 
injured man At the end of the week he made her a 
handsome present, and in receiving it she had to assume 
some pleasure But the failure was complete, and each 
of the two knew how great was the failure Of course, 
there would be other presents And he had already,-— 
already, though no allusion to the day for the marriage 
had yet been made, — begun to press on for those changes 
m his house for winch she would not ask, but which he 
was determmed to effect for her comfort There had 
been another visit to the house and gardens, and he had 
told her that this should be done, — ^unless she objected , 
and that that other change should be made, if it were 
not opposed to her wishes She made an attempt to 
be enthusiastic, — enthusiastic on the wrong side, to be 
zealous to save him money, and the whole morning was 
beyond measure sad and gloomy Then she asked herself 
whether she meant to go through with it If not, the 
sooner that she retreated and hid herself and her disgrace 
for the rest of her life the better She had accepted him 
at last, because she had been made to believe that by 
domg so she would benefit him, and because she had 
taught herself to think that it was her duty to disregard 
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herself She had thought of herself till she was sick of 
the subject What did it matter, — ^about herself, — ^as 
long as she could be of some service to some one ^ And 
so thinking, she had accepted him But now she had 
begun to fear that were she to marry this man she coidd 
not be of service to him And when the thmg should 
be done, — ^if ever it were done, — ^there would be no undomg 
it Would not her life be a life of sin if she were to live 
as the wife of a man whom she did not love, — while, 
perhaps, she would be unable not to love another man ’ 
Nothmg of all this was told to the Vicar, but Mrs 
Fenwick knew what was gomg on in her friend’s mmd, 
and spoke her own very freely ‘Hitherto,’ she said, 
‘ I have given you credit all through for good conduct 
and good feelmg , but I shall be driven to condemn you 
it you now allow a foohsh, morbid, sickly idea to mterfere 
with his happmess and your own 

* But what if I can do nothmg for his happmess ? ’ 

‘ That IS nonsense He is not a man whom you despise 
or dislike If you will only meet him half way you will 
soon find that your sympathies will grow ’ 

‘ There never will be a spark of sympathy between us ’ 

‘ Mary, that is most horribly wicked What you mean 
is this, that he is not light and gay as a lover Of course 
he remembers the occurrences of the last six months 
Of course he cannot be so happy as he might have been 
had Walter Marrable never been at Lormg There must 
be somethmg to be conquered, somethmg to be got over, 
after such an episode But you may set your face against 
doing that, or you may strive to do it For his sake, if 
not for your own, the struggle should be made ’ 

*A man may struggle to draw a loaded wagon, but 
he won’t move it ’ 

‘The load m this case is your own laymg on One 
hour of frank kmdness on your part would dispel his 
gloom He is not gloomy by nature ’ 

Then Mary Lowther tried to achieve that hour of frank 
kmdness and again failed She failed and was conscious 
of her failure, and there came a time, — and that withm 
three weeks of her engagement, — ^m which she had ail 
but made up her mmd to return the rmg which he had 
given her, and to leave Bullhampton for ever Could 
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it be ngbt that she should marry a man that she did 
not love ’ 

That was her argument with herself, and yet she was 
deterred from domg as she contemplated by a circum- 
stance which could have had no effect on that argument 
She received from her Aunt Marrable the following letter, 
in which was certainly no word capable of makmg her 
think that now, at last, she could love the man whom 
she had promised to marry And yet this letter so affected 
her, that she told herself that she would go on and become 
the wife of Harry Gihnore She would struggle yet agam, 
and force herself to succeed The wagon, no doubt, 
was heavily laden, but still, with sufficient labour, it 
might perhaps be moved 

Miss Marrable had been asked to go over to Dunnpple, 
when Maiy Lowther went to BuUhampton It had been 
long since she had been there, and she had not thought 
ever to make such a visit But there came letters, and 
there were rejomders, — ^which were gomg on before 
Mary’s departure, — ^and at last it was determmed that 
Miss Marrable should go to Bunripple, and pay a visit 
to her cousm But she did not do this till long after 
Walter Marrable had left the place She had written 
to Mary soon after her amval, and m this first letter 
there had been no word about Walter , but in her second 
letter she spoke very freely of Walter Marrable , — as 
the reader shall see 

‘ Dunnpple, 2nd July, 1868 

Deab Maey, 

‘ I got your letter on Saturday, and cannot help 
wishmg that it had been wntten m better spirits How- 
ever, I do not doubt but that it will all come right soon 
I am quite sure that the best thmg you can do is to let 
Mr Gilmore name an early day Of course you never 
mtended that there should be a long engagement Such 
a thmg, where there is no possible reason for it, must be 
out of the question And it will be much better to take 
advantage of the fine weather than to put it off till the 
Winter has nearly come Fix some day m August or 
early m September I am sure you will be much happier 
married than you are smgle , and he will be gratified, 
which is, I suppose, to count for somethmg 
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‘ I am very liappy here, but yet I long to get borne 
At my time of life, one must always be strange among 
strangers Nothmg can be kinder than Sir Gregory, in 
his sort of fashion Gregory Marrable, the son, is, I fear, 
in a bad way He is unlike his father, and laughs at his 
own ailments, but everybody m the house, — except 
perhaps Sir Gregory, — ^knows that he is very lU. He 
never comes down at all now, but lives m two rooms, 
which he has together up-stairs We go and see him 
every day, but he is hardly able to talk to any one Sir 
Gregory never mentions the subject to me, but Mrs 
Brownlow is quite confident that if anythmg were to 
happen to Gregory Marrable, Walter would be asked 
to come to Dunnpple as the heir, and to give up the army 
altogether 

‘ I get on very well with Mrs Brownlow, but of course 
we cannot be like old friends Edith is a very nice girl, 
but rather shy She never talks about herself, and is 
too silent to be questioned I do not, however, doubt 
for a moment but that she will be Walter Marrable’s 
wife I think it likely that they are not engaged as yet, 
as m that case I think Mrs Brownlow would tell me , 
but many thmgs have been said winch leave on my mmd 
a conviction that it will be so He is to be here agam 
in August, and from the way in which Mrs Brownlow 
speaks of his commg, there is no doubt that she expects 
it That he paid great attention to Edith when he was 
here before, I am quite sure , and I take it he is only 

waitmg till , ’ m wntmg so far. Miss Marrable had 

intended to signify that Captain Marrable had been slow 
to ask Edith Brownlow to be his wife while he was at 
Dunripple, because he could not brmg himself so soon 
to show himself mdifierent to his former love , but that 
now he would not hesitate, knowmg as he would know, 
that his former love had bestowed herself elsewhere; 
but m this there would have been a gnevous accusation 
agamst Mary, and she was therefore compelled to fiU 

up her sentence in some other form, ‘tdl thmgs 

should have arranged themselves a little 

‘ And it will be all for the best She is a veiy 
qmet, ladylike girl, and so great a favourite with heor 
uncle, that should his son die before him, his great object 
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m life will be her welfare Walter Marrable, as her husband, 
would live at Dunnpple, just as though the place were 
his own And indeed there would be no one between 
him and the property except his own father Some 
arrangement could be made as to buying out his life 
interest, — ^for which indeed he has taken the money 
beforehand with a vengeance, — and then Walter would 
be settled for life Would not this be all for the best ’ 

* I shall go home about the lith They want me to 
stay, but I shall have been away quite long enough I 
don’t know whether people ought to go from home at 
all after a certam age I get cross because I can’t have 
the sort of chair I like to sit on , and then they don’t 
put any green tea mto the pot, and I don’t like to ask 
to have any made, as I doubt whether they have any 
green tea m the house And I find it bad to be among 
invalids with whom, indeed, I can sympathise, but for 
whom I cannot pretend that I feel any great affection 
As we grow old we become incapable of new tenderness, 
and rather resent the calls that are made upon us for 
pity The luxury of devotion to misery is as much the 
pnvilege of the young as is that of devotion to love 

*Wnte soon, dearest, and remember that the best 
news I can have, will be tidmgs as to the day fixed for 
vour marriage And remember, too, that I won’t have 
any question about your being married at Bullhampton 
It would be quite improper He must come to Loring , 
and I needn’t say how glad I shall be to see the Fenwicks 
Parson John will expect to marry you, but Mr Fenwick 
might come and assist 

‘ Your most affectionate aunt, 

‘ Sabah Mabeablb ’ 

It was not the entreaty made by her aunt that an early 
day should be fixed for the marriage which made Mary 
Lowther determine that she would yet once more attempt 
to drag the wagon She could have withstood such 
entreaty as that, and, had the letter gone no further, 
would probably have replied to it by saymg that no day 
could be fixed at all But, with the letter there came an 
assurance that Walter Marrable had forgotten her, was 
about to marry Edith Brownlow, and that therefore all 
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ideas of love and truth and sympathy and joint beatmg 
of mutual hearts, with the rest of it, might be thrown 
to the winds She would marry Harry Gilmore, and take 
care that he had good dinners, and would give her mmd 
to flannel petticoats and coal for the poor of Bullhampton, 
and would altogether come down from the pedestal which 
she had once striven to erect for herself From that 
high but tottering pedestal, propped up on shafts of 
romance and poetry, she would come down , but there 
would remam for her the lower, firmer standing block, 
of which duty was the sole support It was no doubt 
most unreasonable that any such change should come 
upon her in consequence of her aunt’s letter She had 
never for a moment told herself that Walter Marrable 
could ever be anything to her, since that day on which 
she had by her own deed liberated him from his troth , 
and, mdeed, had done more than that, had forced him 
to accept that liberation Why then should his engage 
ment with another woman have any effect with her 
either in one direction or m the other ^ She herself had 
submitted to a new engagement, — had done so before 
he had shown any sign of bemg fickle She could not 
therefore be angry with him And yet, because he could 
be fickle, because he could do that very thing which she 
had openly declared her purpose of domg, she persuaded 
herself, — ^for a week or two, — ^that any sacrifice made 
to him would be a sacrifice to folly, and a neglect of 
duty 

At this time, during this week or two, there came to 
her direct from the jewellers in London, a magnificent 
set of rubies, — ear rings, brooch, bracelets, and necklace 
The rubies she had seen before, and knew that they had 
belonged to Mr Gilmore’s mother Mrs Fenwick had 
told him that the settmg was so old that no lady could 
wear them now, and there had been a presentiment that 
they would be forthcoming in a new form Mary had 
said that, of course, such ornaments as these would come 
into her hands only when she became Mrs Gilmore 
Mrs Fenwick had laughed and told her that she did not 
understand the romantic generosity of her lover And 
now the jewellery had come to her at the parsonage 
without a word from Gdmore, and was spread out in 
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its pretty cases on the vicarage drawing room table 
Now, if ever, must she say that she could not do as she 
had promised 

‘ Mary,’ said IVIrs Fenwick, ‘ you must go up to him 
to morrow, and tell him how noble he is ’ 

Mary waited, perhaps, for a whole mmute before she 
answered She would wiUmglv have given the jewels 
away for ever and ever, so that they might not have 
been there now to trouble her But she did answer at 
last, knowing, as she did so, that her last chance was 
gone 

‘ He IS noble,’ she said, slowly , ‘ and I will go and teU 
him so I’ll go now, if it is not too late ’ 

‘Do, do You’ll be sure to find him’ And Mrs 
Fenwick, in her enthusiasm, embraced her friend and 
kissed her 

Mary put on her hat and walked off at once through 
the garden and across the fields, and into the Privets, 
and close to the house she met her lover He did not see 
her till he heard her step, and then turned short round, 
almost as though fearing something 
‘ Harry,’ she said, ‘ those jewels have come Oh, dear 
They are not mme yet Why did you have them sent 
to me ’ ’ 

There was something m the word yet, or m her tone 
as she spoke it, which made his heart leap as it had never 
leaped before 

‘ If they’re not yours, I don’t know whom they belong 
to,’ he said And his eye was bright, and his voice almost 
shook with emotion 

‘ Are you domg anythmg ? ’ she asked 
‘ Nothing on earth ’ 

‘ Then come and see them ’ 

So they walked off, and he, at any rate, on that occasion 
was a happy lover For a few minutes, — ^perhaps for 
an hour, — ^he did allow himself to believe that he was 
destmed to enjoy that rapture of requited affection, 
in longmg for which his very soul had become sick As 
she walked back with him to the vicarage her hand rested 
heavily on his arm, and when she asked him some question 
about his land, she was able so to modulate her voice" 
as to make him beheve that she was leammg to regard 
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his interests as her own He stopped her at the gate 
leading into the vicarage garden, and once more made 
to her an assurance of his regard 

‘ Mary,’ he said, * if love will beget love, I thank that 
you must love me at last ’ 

‘ I will love you,’ she said, pressmg his arm still more 
closely But even then she could not bung herseK to 
tell him that she did love him 


CHAPTER LV 

GLEBE LAND 

The fifteenth of July was a Sunday, and it had been 
settled for some time past that on this day ilr Puddleham 
would preach for the first time m his new chapel The 
buildmg had been hurried on through the early summer 
in order that this might be achieved, and although the 
fittmgs were not completed, and the outward signs of 
the masons and labourers had not been removed, — 
although the heaps of mortar were still there, and time 
had not yet sufficed to have the chips cleared away, — on 
Sunday the fifteenth of July the chapel was opened 
Great efforts were made to have it filled on the occasion 
The builder from Sahsbury came over with all his family, 
not deterred by the consideration that whereas the 
Puddlehamites of Bullhampton were Primitive Methodists, 
he was a regular Wesleyan And many m the parish 
were got to visit the chapel on this the day of its gloiy, 
who had less busmess there than even the builder from 
Salisbury In most parishes there are some who think 
it well to let the parson know that they are independent 
and do not care for him, though they profess to be of 
his flock , and then, too, the novelty of the thing had 
its attraction, and the well known fact that the site 
chosen for the building had been as gall and wormwood 
to the parson and hS family These causes together 
brought a crowd to the vicarage gate on that Sunday 
mommg, and it was quite clear that the new chapel 
would be full, and that Mr Puddleham’s first Sunday 
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would be a success And the chapel, of course, had a 
bell, — a beU which was declared by Mrs Fenwick to be 
the hoarsest, loudest, most unmusical, and ill founded 
miscreant of a bell that was ever suspended over a 
building for the torture of delicate ears It certamly 
was a loud and brazen bell , but Mr Fenwick expressed 
his opinion that there was nothmg amiss with it When 
his wife declared that it sounded as though it came from 
the midst of the shrubs at their own front gate, he reminded 
her that their own church bells sounded as though they 
came from the lower garden That one sound should 
be held by them to be musical and the other abominable, 
he declared to be a prejudice Then there was a great 
argument about the beUs, m which Mrs Fenwick, and 
Mary Lowther, and Harry Gilmore were all against the 
Vicar And, throughout the discussion, it was known to 
them all that there were no ears in the parish to which the 
bells were so really odious as they were to the ears of the 
Vicar himself In his heart of hearts he hated the chapel, 
and, in spite of all his endeavours to the contrary, his 
feelmgs towards Mr Puddleham were not those which 
the Christian religion requires one neighbour to bear 
to another But he made the struggle, and for some 
weeks past had not said a word against Mr Puddleham 
In regard to the Marquis the thing was different The 
Marquis should have known better, and against the Marquis 
he did say a great many words 

They began to rmg the bell on that Sunday mornmg 
before ten o’clock Mrs. Fenwick was stiU sittmg at the 
breakfast table, with the windows open, when the sound 
was first heard, — ^first heard, that is, on that morning 
She looked at Mary, groaned, and put her hands to her 
ears The Vicar laughed, and walked about the room 

‘ At what time do they begin ’ ’ said Mary 

‘ Not till eleven,’ said Mrs Fenwick ‘ There, it wants 
a quarter to ten now, and they mean to go on with that 
music for an hour and a quarter ’ 

‘ We shall be keepmg them company by-and by,’ 
said the Vicar 

* The poor old church bells won’t be heard through 
it,’ said Mrs Fenwick 

Mrs Fenwick was m the habit of gomg to the village 
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school for half an hour before the service on Sunday 
mornings, and on this morning she started from the house 
according to her custom at a httle after ten Mary Lowther 
went with her, and as the school was m the village and 
could be reached much more shortly by the front gate 
than by the path round by the church, the two ladies 
walked out boldly before the new chapel The reader 
may perhaps remember that Mrs Fenwick had promised 
her husband to withdraw that outward animosity to 
the chapel which she had evinced by not using the vicarage 
entrance As they went there was a crowd collected, 
and they found that after the manner of the Primitive 
Methodists m their more enthusiastic days, a procession 
of worshippers had been formed m the village, which 
at this very moment was makmg its way to the chapel 
Mrs Fenwick, as she stood aside to make way for them, 
declared that the bell sounded as though it were within 
her bonnet When they reached the school they found 
that many a child was absent who should have been 
there, and Mrs Fenwick knew that the truant urchins 
were amusmg themselves at the new building And 
with those who were not truant the clang of the new 
bell distracted terribly that attention which was due 
to the collect Mrs Fenwick herseK confessed afterwards 
that she hardly knew what she was teachmg 

Mr Fenwick, according to his habit, went mto his 
own study when the ladies went to the school, and there, 
accordmg to custom also on Sunday mormngs, his letters 
were brought to him, some few minutes before he started 
on his waSr through the garden to the church On this 
mornmg there were a couple of letters for himself, and 
he opened them both One was from a tradesman m 
Salisbury, and the other was from his wife’s brother m law, 
Mr Quickenham Before he started he read Mr Quicken- 
ham’s letter, and then did his best to forget it and put it 
out of his mind till the mommg service should be over The 
letter was as follows — 

* Pump Court, June 30, 1868 

* Deae Fenwick, 

‘ I have found, as I thought I should, that Lord 
Trowbridge has no property m, or nght whatever to, 
the bit of ground on which your enemies have been 
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ham had clearly stated that on behalf of the college, 
which was the patron of the hvmg, and on behalf of his 
successors, it was his duty to claim the land And was 
it possible that he should not do so after such usage as 
he had received from Lord Trowbndge ’ So medUtatmg, 
— ^but grieving that he should be driven at such a moment 
to have his mmd forcibly filled with such matters, — still 
hearing the chapel bell, which m his ears drowned the 
sound from his own modest belfry, and altogether doubtful 
as to what step he would take, he entered his own church 
It was manifest to him that of the poorer part of his 
usual audience, and of the smaller farmers, one half 
were in attendance upon Mr Puddleham’s triumph 
Durmg the whole of that afternoon he said not a word 
of the barrister’s letter to any one He struggled to banish 
the subject from his thoughts Faihng to do that, he 
did banish it from his tongue The letter was m the 
pocket of his coat , but he showed it to no one Gilmore 
dined at the vicarage , but even to him he was silent 
Of course the conversation at dinner turned upon the 
chapel It was impossible that on such a day they should 
speak of anythmg else Even as they sat at their early 
dinner Mr Puddleham’s bell was nngmg, and no doubt 
there was a vigour in the pulhng of it which would not 
be maintamed when the pulhng of it should have become 
a thmg of every week There had been a compact made, 
in accordance with which the Vicar’s wife was to be 
debarred from saymg anythmg against the chapel, and, 
no doubt, when the compact was made, the understandmg 
was that she should give over hatmg the chapel This 
had, of course, been found to be impossible, but m a 
certam way she had comphed with the compact The 
noise of the bell, however, was considered to be beyond 
the compact, and on this occasion she was almost violent 
in the expression of her wrath Her husband hstened 
to her, and sat without rebuking her, silent, with the 
lawyer’s letter m his pocket This bell had been put 
up on his own land, and he could pull it down to-morrow 
It had been put up by the express agency of Lord Trow- 
bridge, and with the direct view of annoymg him , and 
Lord Trowbridge had behaved to him m a manner which 
set all Christian charity at defiance He told himself 
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plainly that he had no desire to forgive Lord Trowbridge, 
— ^that life m this world, as it is constituted, would not 
be compatible with such forgiveness, — that he would 
not, indeed, desire to mjure Lord Trowbndge otherwise 
than by exactmg such penalty as would force him and 
such as he to restram their tyranny , but that to forgive 
him, till he should have been so forced, would be weak 
and mjurious to the community As to that, he had 
quite made up his mmd, m spite of all doctrme to the 
contrary Men in this world would have to go naked 
if they gave their coats to the robbers who took their 
cloaks , and gomg naked is manifestly inexpedient 
His office of parish priest would be lowered in the world 
if he forgave, out of hand, such offences as these which 
had been committed agamst him by Lord Trowbridge 
This he understood clearly And now he might put down, 
not only the bell, but with the bell the ill conditioned peer 
who had caused it to be put up — on glebe land All this 
went through his mmd agam and agam, as he determmed 
that on that day, bemg Simday, he would thmk no more 
about it 

When the Monday came it was necessary that he should 
show the letter to his wife, — ^to his wife, and to the Squire, 
and to Mary Lowther He had no idea of keepmg the 
matter secret from his near friends and advisers , but 
he had an idea that it would be well that he should make 
up his mmd as to what he would do before he asked 
their advice He started, therefore, for a turn through 
the parish before breakfast on Monday mornmg, — and 
resolved as to his course of action On no consideration 
whatever would he have the chapel pulled down It 
was necessary for his purpose that he should have his 
triumph over the Marquis, — and he would have it But 
the chapel had been built for a good purpose which it 
would adequately serve, and let what might be said to 
him by his wife or others, he would not have a brick of 
it disturbed No doubt he had no more power to give 
the land for its present or any other purpose than had 
the Marquis It might very probably be his duty to take 
care that the land was not appropriated to wrong purposes 
It might be that he had already neglected his duty, m 
not knowmg, or m not having taken care to learn the 
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precise Lmits of the glebe which had been given over to 
him for his use during his incumbency Nevertheless, 
there was the chapel, and there it should stand, as far 
as he was concerned If the churchwardens, or the 
archdeacon, or the college, or the bishop had power to 
mterfere, as to which he was altogether ignorant, and 
chose to exercise that power, he could not help it He 
was nearly sure that his own churchwardens would be 
guided altogether by himself, — and as far as he was 
concerned the chapel should remam unmolested Havmg 
thus resolved he came back to breakfast and read Mr 
Qmckenham’s letter aloud to his wife and Mary Lowther 
‘ Glebe ’ ’ said the Vicar’s wife 
Do you mean that it is part of your own land ’ ’ 
asked Mary 

‘ Exactly that,’ said the Vicar 

‘ And that old thief of a Marquis has given away what 
belongs to us ? ’ said Mrs Eenwick 
‘ He has given away what did not belong to himself,’ 
said the Vicar ‘ But I can’t admit that he ’s a thief ’ 

‘ Surely he ought to have known,’ said Mary 
‘ As for that, so ought I to have known, I suppose 
The whole thing is one of the most ridiculous mistakes 
that ever was made It has absolutely come to pass 
that here, m the middle of Wiltshire, with all our maps, 
and surveys, and parish records, no one concerned has 
known to whom belonged a quarter of an acre of land 
m the centre of the village It is just a thmg to write 
an article about m a newspaper, but I can’t say that 
one party is more to blame than the other , that is, m 
regard to the ignorance displayed ’ 

‘ And what will you do, Frank ^ ’ 

‘ Nothing ’ 

‘ You wiU do nothmg, Fiank ’ ’ 

‘ I will do nothmg , but I will take care to let the 
Marquis know the nature of his generosity I fancy that 
I am bound to take on myself that labour, and I must 
say that it won’t trouble me much to have to write the 
letter ’ 

‘ You won’t pull it down, Frank ’ ’ 

‘ No, my dear ’ 

‘ I would, before a week was over 
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‘ So would I,’ said Mary * I don’t think it ought to 
be there ’ 

‘ Of course it ought not to be there,* said Mrs Fenwick 

‘ They might as well have it here in the garden,’ said 
Mary 

‘ Just the same,’ said Mrs Fenwick 

* It IS not m the garden , and, as it has been built, it 
shall remam, — ^as far as I am concerned I shall rather 
like it, now that I know I am the landlord I think I 
shall claim a sittmg ’ This was the Vicar’s decision on 
the Monday morning, and from that decision the two 
ladies were quite unable to move him 

This occurred a day or two after the affair of the rubies, 
and at a time when Mary was bemg very hard pressed 
to name a day for her wedding Of course such pressure 
had been the result of l^Ir Gilmore’s success on that 
occasion She had then resolutely gone to work to over- 
come her own, and his, melancholy gloom, and, havmg 
m a great degree succeeded, it was only natural that he 
should bring up that question of his marriage day She 
when she had accepted him, had done so with a stipulation 
that she should not be hurried , but we all know what 
such stipulations are worth Who is to define what is 
and what is not hurry ’ They had now been engaged 
a month, and the Squire was clearly of opinion that 
there had been no hurry ‘ September was the nicest 
month in the year,’ he said, ‘ for getting married and 
gomg abroad September in Switzerland, October 
among the Itahan lakes, November m Florence and 
Rome So that they might get home before Christmas 
after a short visit to Naples’ That was the Squire’s 
programme, and his whole manner was altered as he 
made it He thought he knew the nature of the girl well 
enough to be sure that, though she would profess no 
passionate love for him before startmg on such a journey, 
she would change her tone before she returned It should 
be no fault of his if she did not change it Mary had at 
first deolmed to fix any day, had talked of next year, 
had declared that she would not be hurried She had 
carried on the fight even after the affair of the rubies, 
but she had fought m opposition to strong and well- 
disoiphned forces on the other side, and she had begun 
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to admit to herself that it might be expedient that she 
should yield The thmg was to be done, and why not 
have it done at once ^ She had not as yet 3 aelded, but 
she had begun to think that she would yield 
At such a period it was of course natural that the 
Squire should be daily at the vicarage, and on this Monday 
morning he came down while the mmds of all his fnends 
there were mtent on the strange information received 
from Mr Quickenham The Vicar was not by when 
Mr Gilmore was told, and he was thus easily induced 
to 30 m m the opinion that the chapel should be made to 
disapppear He had a landlord’s idea about land, and 
was thoroughly well-disposed to stop any encroachment 
on the part of the Marquis 

‘ Lord Trowbridge must pull it down himself, and put 
it up again elsewhere,’ said the Squire 

* But Frank says that he won’t let the Marquis pull 
it down,’ said Mrs Fenwick, almost moved to tears by 
the tragedy of the occasion 

Then the Vicar jomed them, and the matter was 
earnestly debated , — ^so earnestly that, on that occasion, 
not a word was said as to the day of the weddmg 


CHAPTER LVI 

THE VICAB’S vengeance 

No eloquence on the part of the two ladies at the 
vicarage, or of the Squire, could turn Mr Fenwick from 
his purpose, but he did consent at last to go over with 
the Squire to Salisbury, and to consult Mr Chamberlame 
A proposition was made to him as to consultmg the 
bishop, for whom personally he always expressed a hkmg, 
and whose office he declared that he held m the highest 
veneration , but he explamed that this was not a matter 
m which the bishop should be mvited to exercise authority 
‘ The bishop has nothmg to do with my freehold,’ 
he said 

‘ But if you want an opmion,’ said the Squire, * why 
not go to a man whose opimon will be worth having ? ’ 
Then the Vicar explamed agam His respect for the 
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bishop was so great, that any opimon coming from his 
iordship would, to him, be more than advice , it would 
be law So great was his mingled admiration of the man 
and respect for the office * 

‘ What he means,’ said Mrs Fenwick, ‘ is, that he won’t 
go to the bishop, because he has made up his mind already 
You are, both of you, throwing away your time and 
money m gomg to Salisbury at all ’ 

‘ I’m not sure but what she ’s right there,’ said the 
Vicar Nevertheless they went to Salisbury 
The Rev Henry Fitzaokerly Chamberlame was very 
eloquent, clear, and argumentative on the subject, and 
perhaps a little overbearing He insisted that the chapel 
should be removed without a moment’s delay, and 
that notice as to its removal should be served upon all 
the persons concerned, — ^upon Mr Puddleham, upon the 
builder, upon the chapel trustees, the elders of the con- 
gregation, — ‘ if there be any elders,* said Mr Chamberlame, 
with a delightful touch of irony, — and upon the Marquis 
and the Marquis’s agent He was eloquent, authoritative 
and loud When the Vicar remarked that after all the 
chapel had been built for a good purpose, Mr Chamber- 
lame became quite excited in his eloquence 
‘The glebe of Bullhampton, Mr Fenwick,’ said he, 

* has not been confided to your care for the propagation 
of dissent ’ 

‘ Nor has the vicarage house been confided to me for 
the reading of novels , but that is what goes on there ’ 
‘The house is for your private comfort,’ said the 
prebendary 

‘ And so IS the glebe,’ said the Vicar , * and I shall 
not be comfortable if I make these people put down a 
house of prayer ’ 

And there was another argument against the Vicar’s 
views, very strong This glebe was only given to him 
in trust He was bound so to use it, that it should fall 
into the hands of his successor ummpaired and with 
full capabihty for fruition ‘ You have no right to leave 
to another the demolition of a building, the erection of 
which you should have prevented ’ This argument was 
more difficult of answer than the other, but Mr Fenwick 
did answer it 
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‘ I feel all that,’ said he , ‘ and I think it likely that 
my estate may be liable for the expense of removal 
The chapel may be brought in as a dilapidation But 
that which I can answer with my purse, need not lie upon 
my conscience I could let the bit of land, I have no 
doubt, — though not on a building lease ’ 

‘ But they have built on it,’ said Mr Chamberlame 
‘ No doubt, they have , and I can see that my estate 
may be called upon to restore the bit of ground to its 
former position What I can’t see is, that I am bound 
to ei^orce the removal now ’ 

Mr Chamberlame took up the matter with great spirit, 
and gave a couple of hours to the discussion, but the 
Vicar \vas not shaken 

The Vicar was not shaken, but his manner as he went 
out from the prebendary’s presence, left some doubt as 
to his firmness m the mind both of that digmtary and 
of the Squire He thanked Mr Chamberlame very 
courteously, and acknowledged that there was a great 
deal in the arguments which had been used 

‘ I am sure you will fi^id it best to clear your ground 
of the nuisance at once,* said Mr Chamberlame, with 
that high tone which he knew so well how to assume , 
and these were the last words spoken 

‘ Well ’ ’ said the Squire, as soon as they were out in 
the Close, asking his friend as to his decision 
‘ It ’s a very knotty pomt,’ said Fenwick 
‘ I don’t much like my uncle’s tone,’ said the Squire , 
‘ I never do But I think he is right ’ 

‘ I won’t say but what he may be ’ 

* It’ll have to come down, Frank,’ said the Squire 

‘ No doubt, some day But I am quite sure as to this, 
Harry , that when you have a doubt as to your duty, 
you can’t be wrong in delaying that, the doing of which 
would gratify your own ill wiS Don’t you go and tell 
this to the women , but to my eyes that conventicle at 
Bullhampton is the most hideous, abommable, and dis- 
agreeable object that ever was placed upon the earth ^ ’ 

‘ So it IS to mme,’ said the Squire 

* And therefore I won’t touch a bnck of it It shaJl 
he my hair shirt, my fast day, my sacrifice of a broken 
heart, my little pet good work. It will enable me to take 
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all the good things of the world that come m my way, 
and flatter myself that I am not self mdulgent There 
IS not a dissenter m BuUhampton will get so much out 
of the chapel as I will ’ 

‘ I fancy they can make you have it pulled down ’ 
‘Then their makmg me shall be my hair shirt, and 
I shall be fitted just as well ^ Upon that they went back 
to BuUhampton, and the Squire told the two ladies what 
had passed , as to the hair shirt and aU 
Mr Fenwick m makmg for himself his hair shirt did 
not think it necessary to abstam from writmg to the 
Marquis of Trowbridge This he did on that same day 
after his return from Salisbury In the middle of the 
wmter he had written a letter to the Marquis, remon- 
stratmg agamst the buildmg of the chapel opposite to 
his own gate He now took out his copy of that letter, 
and the answer to it, m which the agent of the Marquis 
had told him that the Marquis considered that the spot 
m question was the most eligible site wMch his lordship 
could bestow for the purpose m question Our Vicar 
was very anxious not to disturb the chapel now that it 
was built, but he was quite as anxious to disturb the 
Marquis In the formation of that hair shirt which he 
was mmded to wear, he did not mtend to weave in any 
mercy towards the Marquis It behoved him to punish 
the Marquis, — ^for the good of society m general As a 
trespasser he forgave the Marquis, in a Christian pomt 
of view , but as a pestilent wasp on the earth, stmgmg 
folks nght and left with an arrogance, the ignorance of 
which was the only excuse to be made for his cruelty, he 
thought it to be his duty to set his heel upon the Marquis , 
which he did by wntmg the foUowmg letter 

‘ BuUhampton Vicarage, July 18, 186 — 
My Losd Maeqttis, 

‘ On the 3rd of January last I ventured to write 
to your lordship with the object of savmg myself and 
my family from a great annoyance, and of savmg you 
ato from the disgrace of subjeotmg me to it I then 
submitted to you the expediency of givmg m the pansh 
some other site for the erection of a dissentmg chapel 
than the smaU patch of ground immediately opposite 
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to the vicarage gate, which, as I explained to you, I had 
always regarded as belonging to the vicarage I did not 
for a moment question your lordship’s nght to give the 
land in question, but appealed simply to your good 
feelmg I confess that I took it for granted that even 
your lordship, in so very highhanded a proceedmg, 
would take care to have right on your side In answer 
to this I received a letter from your man of busmess, of 
which, as commg from him, I do not complam, but which, 
as a reply to my letter to your lordship, was an insult 
The chapel has been built, and on last Sunday was opened 
for worship 

‘I have now learned that the land which you have 
given away did not belong to your lordship, and never 
formed a portion of the Stowte estate in this parish 
It was, and is, glebe land , and formed, at the time of 
your bestowal, a portion of my freehold as Vicar I 
acknowledge that I was remiss m presuming that you as 
a landlord knew the limits of your own rights, and that 
you would not trespass beyond them I should have 
made my mquiry more urgently I have made it now, 
and your lordship may satisfy yourself by referrmg to 
the maps of the pansh lands, which are to be found in 
the bishop’s chancery, and also at St John’s, Oxford, 
if you cannot do so by any survey of the estate m your 
own possession I enclose a sketch showing the exact 
limits of the glebe in respect to the vicarage entrance 
and the patch of ground in question The fact is, that 
the chapel in question has been built on the glebe land 
by authority — ^illegally and unjustly given by your 
lordship 

* The chapel is there, and though it is a pity that it 
should have been built, it would be a greater pity that 
it should be pulled down It is my purpose to offer to 
the persons concerned a lease of the ground for the term 
of my incumbency at a nommal rent I presume that 
a lease may be so framed as to protect the rights of my 
successor 

‘ I will not conclude this letter without expressmg my 
opinion that gross as has been your lordship’s ignorance 
m givmg away land which did not belong to you, your 
fault m that respect has been very trifling m comparison 

272 o 
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with the mahce you have shown to a clergyman of your 
own church, settled m a parish partly belongmg to your- 
self, m havmg caused the erection of this chapel on the 
special spot selected with no other object than that of 
destroying my personal comfort and that of my wife 
* I have the honour to be 

* Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

‘ Fran-cis Feitwick ’ 

Wh&n he had finished his epistle he read it over more 
than once, and was satisfied that it wotdd be vexatious 
to the Marquis It was his direct object to vex the 
Marquis, and he had set about it with all his vigour 
‘ I would skm him if I knew how,’ he had said to Gilmore 
* He has done that to me which no man should forgive 
He has spoken ill of me, and calumniated me, not because 
he has thought ill of me, but because he has had a spite 
against me They may keep their chapel as far as I am 
concerned But as for his lordship, I should think ill 
of myself if I spared him ’ He had his lordship on the 
hip, and he did not spare him He showed the letter 
to his wife 

* Isn’t mahce a very strong word ? * she said 

* I hope so,’ answered the Vicar 

‘ What I mean is, might you not soften it without 
hurting your cause ’ * 

‘ I think not I conscientiously beheve the accusation 
to be true I endeavour so to hve among my neighbours 
that I may not disgrace them, or you, or myself This 
man has dared to accuse me openly of the grossest im- 
morahty and hypocnsy, when I am only domg my duty 
as I best know how to do it , and I do now beheve in 
my heart that m makmg these charges he did not himself 
credit them At any rate, no man can be justified m 
making such charges without evidence ’ 

‘ But aU that had nothmg to do with the bit of ground, 
Frank ’ 

‘ It is part and parcel of the same thmg He has chosen 
to treat me as an enemy, and has used all the mfluence 
of his wealth an>#tfrank to mjure me Now he must look 
to himself I w| foot say a word of him, or to him, that 
IS untrue , but is he has said evil of me behmd my back 
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which he did not beheve, so will I say the evil of him, 
which I do believe, to his face ’ The letter was sent, and 
before the day was over the Vicar had recovered his 
good humour 

And before the day was over the news was all through 
the parish There was a certam ancient shoemaker in 
the village who had carried on busmess m Devizes, and 
had now retired to spend the evenmg of his hf e m his 
native place Mr Bolt was a qmet moffensive old man, 
but he was a dissenter, and was one of the elders and 
trustees who had been concerned m raising money for 
the chapel To him the Vicar had told the whole storv, 
declaring at the same time that, as far as he was concerned, 
Mr Puddleham and his congregation should, at any rate 
for the present, be made welcome to their chapel This 
he had done immediately on his return from Salisbuiy, 
and before the letter to the Marquis was written hfir. 
Bolt, not unnaturally, saw his minister the same evenmg, 
and the thmg was discussed m full conclave by the 
Puddlehamites At the end of that discussion, hlr 
Puddleham expressed his conviction that the story was 
a mare’s nest from beginning to end He didn’t beheve 
a word of it The Marquis was not the man to give away 
anything that did not belong to him Somebody had 
hoaxed the Vicar, or the Vicar had hoaxed Mr "Bolt, 
or else, — ^which Mr Puddleham thought to be most 
likely, — ^the Vicar had gone mad with vexation at the 
glory and the triumph of the new chapel 

‘ He was uncommon civil,’ said Mr Bolt, who at this 
moment was somewhat mchned to favour the Vicar 

‘ No doubt, Mr Bolt , no doubt,’ said Mx Puddleham, 
who had quite recovered from his first dismay, and had 
worked himself up to a state of eloquent enthusiasm. 

‘ I dare say he was civil Why not ’ In old days when 
we hardly dared to talk of havmg a decent house of 
prayer of our own m which to worship our God, he was 
always civil No one has ever heard me accuse Mr 
Fenwick of mcivihty But will any one tell me that he 
IS a friend to our mode of worship ’ Gentlemen, we must 
look to ourselves, and I for one tell you that that chapel 
IS ours You won’t find that his ban will keep me out of 
my pulpit Glebe, mdeed * why should the Vicar have 
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glebe on the other side of the road from his house ? Or, 
for the matter of that, ■why should he have glebe at aU ’ ’ 
This Tv as so decisive that no one at the meeting had a 
word to say after JVIr Puddleham had fimshed his speech 
When the Marquis received his letter he was up m 
London Lord Trowbridge was not much given to London 
life, but was usually compelled by circumstances, — the 
circumstances being the custom of society as pleaded by 
his two daughters, — to spend the months of May, June, 
and July at the family mansion m Grosvenor Square 
Moreover, though the Marquis never opened his mouth 
in the House of Lords, it was, as he thought, imperative 
on him to give to the leader of his party the occasional 
support of his personal presence Our Vicar, knowing 
this, had addressed his letter to Grosvenor Square, and 
it had thus reached its destmation without loss of time 
Lord Trowbridge by this time knew the handwntmg 
of his enemy , and, as he broke the envelope, there came 
upon him an idea that it might be wise to refuse the letter, 
and to let it go back to its writer unopened It was 
beneath his digmty to correspond with a man, or to 
receive letters from a man who would probably insult 
him But before he could make up his mind, the envelope 
had been opened, and the letter had been read His 
wrath, when he had read it, no writer of a simple prose 
narration should attempt to describe ‘ Disgrace,’ 

‘ insult,’ ‘ Ignorance,’ and * mahce,’ — ^these were the 
words -with which the Marquis found himself pelted by 
this pestilent, abominable, and most improper clergyman 
As to the gist of the letter itself, it was some time before 
he understood it And when he did begm to understand 
it, he did not as yet begin to beheve it His mteUigence 
worked slowJ;;^, whereas his wrath worked quickly But 
at last he began to ask himself whether the accusation 
made against him could possibly be based on truth 
When the question of givmg the land had been under 
consideration, it had never occurred to any one con- 
cerned that it could belong to the glebe There had been 
some momentary suspicion that the spot might possibly 
have been so long used as common land as to give room 
for a question on that side , but no one had dreamed 
that any other claimant could arise That the whole 
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village of BuUhampton belonged to the Marquis was 
notorious Of course there was the glebe But vho 
could think that the morsel of neglected land lying on 
the other side of the road belonged to the vicarage ? 
The Marquis did not beheve it now This was some 
piece of wickedness concocted by the venomous brain 
of the miquitous Vicar, more abominable than aU his 
other wickednesses The Marquis did not beheve it , 
but he walked up and down his room all the mormng 
thinking of it The Marquis was sure that it was not true, 
and yet he could not for a moment get the idea out of 
hismmd Of course he must tell St George The language 
of the letter which had been sent to him was so wicked, 
that St George must at least agree with him now m his 
anger against this man And could nothing be done to 
punish the man ’ Prosecutions m regard to anonymous 
letters, threatening letters, beggmg letters, passed through 
his mind He knew that pumshment had been inflicted 
on the writers of msolent letters to royalty And letters 
had been proved to be criminal as bemg hbellous, — only 
then they must be published , and letters were sometimes 
held to form a conspiracy , — but he could not quite see 
his way to that He knew that he was not royal , and 
he knew that the Vicar neither threatened him or begged 
aught from him What if St George should tell him 
again that this Vicar had right on his side ’ He cast 
the matter about m his mind all the dav , and then, 
late m the afternoon, he got mto his oarrxage, and had 
himself driven to the chambers of Messrs Boothby, the 
family lawyers 


CHAPTER LVH 

OIL IS TO BE THROWN UPON THE WATERS 

Messrs Boothby in Lincoln’s Inn had for very many 
years been the lawyers of the Stowte family, and probably 
knew as much about the property as any of the Stowtes 
themselves They had not been consulted about the 
giving away of the bit of land for the chapel purposes, nor 
had they been mstructed to draw up any deed of gift The 
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whole thing had been done irregularly The land had been 
only promised, and not in truth as yet given, and the 
Puddlehamites, in their hurry, had gone to work and 
had built upon a promise The Marquis, when, after the 
receipt of Mr Fenwick’s letter, his first rage was over, 
went*at once to the chambers of Messrs Boothby, and was 
forced to explam all the circumstances of the case to the 
senior partner before he could show the clergyman’s 
wicked epistle Old Mr Boothby was a man of the same 
age as the Marquis, and, m his way, quite as great Only 
the lawyer was a clever old man, whereas the Marquis was 
a stupid old man Mr Boothby sat, bowing his head, as 
the Marquis told his story The story was rather confused, 
and for awhile Mr Boothby could only understand that 
a dissentmg chapel had been built upon his client’s 
land 

‘ We shall have to set it right by some scrap of a convey- 
ance,’ said the lawyer 

* But the Vicar of the parish claims it,’ said the Marquis 
‘ Claims the chapel, my lord ’ ’ 

‘ He IS a most pestdent, abominable man, Mr Boothby 
I have brought his letter here ’ Mr Boothby held out his 
hand to receive the letta: From almost any client hew ould 
prefer a document to an oral explanation, but he would do 
so especially from his lordship ‘ But you must under- 
stand,’ contmued the Marquis, ‘that he is quite unlike 
any ordmary clergyman I have the greatest respect for 
the church, and am always happy to see clergymen at my 
own house But this is a litigious, quarrekome fellow 
They tell me he ’s an infidel, and he keeps ’ Alto- 

gether, Mr Boothby, nothing can be worse ’ 

‘ Indeed ' ’ said the lawyer, still holding out his hand for 
the letter 

‘ He has taken the trouble to insult me contmually 
You heard how a tenant of mme was murdered ^ He was 
murdered by a young man whom this clergyman screens, 
because, — because, — ^he is the brother of, — of — of the 
young woman ’ 

‘ That would be very bad, my lord ’ 

‘ It is very bad He knows all about the murder , — 
am convinced he does He went bail for the young man, 
xie used to associate with him on most intimate terms As 
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to the sister , — there ’s no doubt about that They live 
on the land of a person who owns a small estate m the 
parish * 

‘ Mr Gilmore, my lord ’ * 

‘ Exactly so This IMr Fenwick has got Mr Gilmore m 
his pocket You can have no idea of such a state of thmgs 
as this And now he writes me this letter ^ I know his 
handwritmg now, and any further communication I shall 
return ’ The Marquis ceased to speak, and the lawyer at 
once buried himself in the letter 

‘ It is meant to be offensive,’ said the lawyer 

* Most insolent, most offensive, most improper * And 
yet the bishop upholds him * ’ 

‘ But if he IS right about the bit of land, my lord, it will 
be rather awkward ’ And as he spoke, the lawyer exam- 
med the sketch of the vicarage entrance ‘ He gives this 
as copied from the temer of the parish, my lord ’ 

* I don’t believe a word of it,’ said the Marquis 

* You didn’t look at the plan of the estate, my lord ? * 

‘ I don’t think we did , but Packer had no doubt No 
one knows the property in Bullhampton so well as Packer 
and Packer said ’ 

But while the Marquis was still speaking the lawyer rose, 
and begging his client’s pardon, went to the clerk in the 
outer room Nor did he return till the clerk had descended 
to an iron chamber in the basement, and returned from 
thence with a certam large tm box Into this a search was 
made, and presently Mr Boothby came back with a 
weighty lump of dusty vellum documents, and a manu- 
script map, or sketch of a survey of the Bullhampton 
estate, which he had had opened While the search was 
bemg made he had retired to another room, and had had 
a little conversation with his partner about the weather 
‘I am afraid the parson is right, my lord,’ said Mr 
Boothby, as he closed the door 

‘ Right » ’ 

* Right in his facts, my lord It is glebe, and is marked 
so here very plainly There should have been a reference 
to us, — ^there should, mdeed, my lord Packer, and men 
like really know nothing The truth is, m such 
matters nobody knows anything You should always 
have documentary evidence ’ 
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‘ And it IS glebe ’ ’ 

‘ Not a doubt of it, my lord ’ 

Then the Marquis knew that his enemy had him on the 
hip, and he laid his old head down upon his folded arms 
and wept In his weeping it is probable that no tears 
rolled down his cheeks, but he wept inward tears, — tears 
of hatred, remorse, and self commiseration His enemy 
had struck him with scourges, and, as far as he could see 
at present, he could not return a blow And he must 
submit himself — must restore the bit of land, and build 
those nasty dissenters a chapel elsewhere on his own 
property He had not a doubt as to that for a moment 
Could he have escaped the shame of it, — as far as the 
expense was concerned he would have been willing to 
build them ten chapels And in doing this he would 
give a tnumph, an unalloyed triumph, to a man whom he 
believed to be thoroughly bad The Vicar had accused 
the Marquis of spreadmg reports which he, the Marquis, 
did not himself beheve , but the Marquis believed them 
all At this moment there was no evil that he could 
not have believed of Mr Fenwick While sittmg there 
an idea, almost amounting to a conviction, had come 
upon him, that Mr Fenwick had himself been privy 
to the murder of old Trumbull What would not 
a parson do who would take delight in insulting and 
humihatmg the nobleman who owned the parish in 
which he lived ’ To Lord Trowbridge the very fact that 
the parson of the parish which he regarded as his own was 
opposed to him, proved sufficiently that that parson was, — 
scum, dregs, rffi-raff, a low radical, and everything that 
a parson ought not to be The Vicar had been wrong 
there The Marquis did believe it all religiously 

‘ What must I do ? ’ said the Marquis 

* As to the chapel itself, my lord, the Vicar, bad as he is 
does not want to move it ’ 

‘ It must come down,* said the Marquis, gettmg up from 
his chair ‘It shall come down Bo you thmk that 
I would allow it to stand when it has been erected on his 
ground, — ^through my error ’ Not for a day not for an 
hour » 1*11 tell you what, Mr Boothby, — that man has 
known it all through , — ^has known it as well as you do 
now , but he has waited till the building was complete 
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before he would tell me I see it all as plain as the nose 
on your face, hir Boothby ’ 

The lawyer was meditating how best he might explain 
to his angry client that he had no po'^ver whatsoever to pull 
down the building, — that if the Vicar and the dissentmg 
minister chose to agree about it the new budding must 
stand, in spite of the Marqms, — ^must stand, unless the 
churchwardens, patron, or ecclesiastical authorities gener 
ally should force the Vicar to have it removed, — when 
a clerk came in and whispered a word to the attorney 
‘ My lord/ said Mr Boothby, ‘ Lord St George is here 
Shall he come in ^ ’ 

The Marquis did not wish to see his son exactly at this 
mmute , but Lord St George was, of course, admitted 
This meetmg at the lawyer’s chambers was altogether 
fortuitous, and father and son were equally surprised 
But so great was the anger and dismay and general 
perturbation of the Marquis at the time, that he could not 
stop to ask any question St George must, of course, 
know what had happened, and it was quite as well that 
he should be told at once 

‘That bit of ground they’ve built the chapel on at 
BuUhampton, turns out to be — ^glebe,’ said the Marquis 
Lord St George whistled * Of course, Mr Fenwick knew 
it all along,’ said the Marquis 

* I should hardly think that,’ said his son 

‘ You read his letter Mr Boothby, will you be so good 
as to show Lord St George the letter ’ You never read 
such a production Impudent scoundrel * Of course he 
knew it all the time ’ 

Lord St George read the letter ‘ He is very impudent, 
whether he be a scoundiel or not ’ 

‘ Impudent is no word for it ’ 

‘ Perhaps he has had some provocation, my lord * 

* Not from me, St George , — ^not from me I have done 
nothmg to him Of course the chapel must be — ^removed ’ 

‘ Don’t you think the question might stand over for 
a while ? ’ suggested Mi Boothby ‘ Matters would become 
smoother m a month or two ’ 

‘ Not for an hour,’ said the Marquis 

Lord St George walked about the room with the letter 
m his hand, meditatmg ‘ The truth is,’ he said, at last. 
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* we have made a mistake, and we must get out of it as 
best we can I think my father is a httle wrong about this 
clergyman’s character ’ 

‘ bt George ’ Have you read his letter ’ Is that 
a proper letter to come from a clergyman of the Church 

of England to — ^to — ^to ’ the Marquis longed to say 

to the Marquis of Trowbridge , but he did not dare so to 
expiess himself before his son, — ‘ to the landlord of his 
parish ’ ’ 

‘ A red- brick chapel, just close to your lodge, isn’t mce, 
you know ’ 

* He has got no lodge,’ said the Marquis 

* And so we thought we’d build him one Let me manage 
this rU see him, and I’ll see the minister, and I’ll 
endeavour to throw some oil upon the waters ’ 

‘ 1 don’t want to throw oil upon the waters ’ 

‘ Lord St George is m the right, my lord,’ said the 
attorney , ‘ he really is It is a case m which we must 
throw a httle oil upon the waters We’ve made a mistake, 
and when we’ve done that we should always throw oil 
upon the waters I’ve no doubt Lord St George will find 
a way out of it ’ Then the father and the son went away 
together, and before they had reached the Houses of 
Parhament Lord St George had persuaded his father 
to place the matter of the BuUhampton chapel in his 
hands ‘ And as for the letter,’ said bt George, ‘ do not 
you notice it ’ 

‘ I have not the shghtest mtention of noticmg it,’ said the 
Marquis, haughtily 


CHAPTER LVIII 

EDITH BEOWNLOW’S DEEAM 

* My dear, sit down , I want to speak to you Do you 
know I should like to see you — married ’ This speech was 
made at Dunripple to Edith Brownlow by her uncle, Sir 
Gregory, one mornmg m July, as she was attendmg him 
with his breakfast His breaMast consisted always of a 
cup of chocolate, made after a peculiar fashion, and Edith 
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was in the habit of standing by the old man’s bedside while 
he took it She would never sit down, because she knew 
that were she to do so she would be pretty nearly hidden 
out of sight in the old arm chair that stood at the bed- 
head , but now she was specially mvited to do so, and that 
m a manner which almost made her think that it would be 
well that she should hide herself for a space But she did 
not sit down There was the empty cup to be taken from 
Sir Gregory’s hands, and, after the first moment of surprise, 
Edith was not quite sure that it would be good that she 
should hide herself She took the cup and put it on the 
table, and then returned, without making any reply ‘ I 
should like very much to see you mariied, my dear,’ said 
Sir Gregory, m the mildest of voices 
‘ Do you want to get nd of me, uncle ^ ’ 

‘ No, my dear , that is just what I don’t want Of 
course you’ll marry somebody * 

‘I don’t see any of course. Uncle Gregory ’ 

‘ But why shouldn’t you ? I suppose you have thought 
about it ’ 

‘ Only m a general way, Uncle Gregory ’ 

Sir Gregory Marrable was not a wise man His folly 
was of an order very different from that of Lord Trow- 
bridge, — ^very much less hkely to do harm to himself or 
others, much more innocent, and, folly though it was, 
a great deal more compatible with certam mteliectual 
gifts Lord Trowbridge, not to put too fine a pomt upon 
it, was a fool all round He was much too great a fool to 
have an idea of his own folly Now Sir Gregory distrusted 
himself m everythmg, conceived himself to be a poor 
creature, would submit himself to a child on any question 
of hterature, and had no opmion of his own on any matter 
outside his own property, — ^and even as to that his opmion 
was no more than lukewarm Yet he read a great deal, 
had much information stored away somewhere m his 
memory, and had learned at any rate to know how small 
a fly he was hims elf on the wheel of the world But, alas, 
when he did meddle with anything he was apt to make 
a mess of it There had been some conversation between 
him and his sister-in-law, Edith’s mother, about Walter 
Marrable, some also between him and his son, and 
between him and Miss Marrable, his cousin But as yet 
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no one had spoken to Edith, and as Captain Marrable 
himself had not spoken, it would have been as well, 
perhaps, if Sir Gregory had held his tongue After Edith’s 
last answer the old man was silent for awhile, and then he 
returned to the subject with a downright question, — 

‘ How did you like Walter when he was here ^ ’ 

‘ Captain Marrable ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, — ^Captam Marrable ’ 

‘ I liked him well enough , — m a way, Uncle Gregory * 

‘ Nothing would please me so much, Edith, as that you 
should become his wife You know that Dunripple wiU 
belong to him some day ’ 

‘ If Gregory does not marry ’ Edith had hardly known 
whether to say this or to leave it unsaid She was well 
aware that her cousm Gregory would never marry, — ^that 
he was a confirmed mvahd, a man already worn out, old 
before his time, and with one foot m the grave But had 
she not said it, she would have seemed to herself to have 
put him aside as a person altogether out of the way 
‘ Gregory will never marry Of course while he hves 
Dunripple will be his , but if Walter were to marry he 
would make arrangements I dare say you can’t under- 
stand all about that, my dear , but it womd be a very good 
thing I should be so happy li 1 thought that you were to 
hve at Dunripple always ’ 

Edith kissed him and escaped without giving any other 
answer Ten days after that Walter Marrable was to be 
agam at Dunripple, — only for a few days , but stiU in 
a few days the thing might be settled Edith had heard 
something of Mary Lowther, but not much There had 
been some idea of a match between Walter and his cousin 
Mary, but the idea had been blown away So much Edith 
had heard To herself Walter Marrable had been very 
friendly, and, in truth, she had liked him much They 
two were not cousins, but they were so connected, and 
had for some weeks been so thrown together, as to be 
almost as good as cousins His presence at Dunripple had 
been very pleasant to her, but she had never thought of 
him as a lover And she had an idea of her own, that girls 
ought not to think of men as lovers without a good deal 
of provocation 

Sir Gregory spoke to Mrs Brownlow on the same subject. 
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and as he told her what had taken place between him and 
Edith, she felt herseK compelled to speak to her daughter 
‘ If it should take place, piy dear, it would be very well , 
but I would rather your uncle had not mentioned it ’ 

‘ It won’t do any harm, mamma I mean, that I shan’t 
break my heart * 

‘ I beheve him to be a very excellent young man, — ^not 
at all hke his father, who has been as bad as he can be ’ 

‘ Wasn’t he m love with Mary Lowther last wmter ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t know, my dear I never beheve stones of this 
kmd When I hear that a young man is gomg to be married 
to a young lady, then I beheve that they are in love with 
each other ’ 

‘ It IS to be hoped so then, mamma ^ ’ 

‘ But I never beheve any thmg before And I think 
you may take it for granted that there is nothmg m that * 
‘ It would be nothmg to me, mamma ’ 

‘ It might be something But I will say nothmg more 
about it You’ve so much good sense that I am quite sure 
you won’t get mto trouble I wish Sir Gregory had not 
spoken to you , but as he has, it may be as well that you 
should know that the family arrangement would be very 
agreeable to your uncle and to cousm Gregory The title 
and the property must go to Captam Marrable at last, and 
Sir Gregory would make immediate sacrifices for you, 
which perhaps he would not make for him ’ 

Edith understood all about it very clearly, and would 
have understood all about it with half the words She 
would have little or no fortune of her own, and m money 
her uncle would have very httle to give to her Indeed, 
there was no reason why he should give her anythmg 
She was not connected with any of the Marrables by 
blood, though chance had caused her to live at Dunnpple 
almost all her life She had become half a Marrable 
already, and it might be very well that she should become 
a Marrable altogether Walter was a remarkably hand 
some man, would be a baronet, and would have an estate, 
and might, perhaps, have the enjoyment of the estate by 
marrying her earlier than he would were he to marry any 
one else Edith Brownlow understood it all with sufficient 
clearness But then she understood also that young 
women shouldn’t give away their hearts before they are 
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asked for them , and she was quite sure that Walter 
Marrable had made no sign of asking for hers Neverthe- 
less, within her own bosom she did become a little anxious 
about Mary Lowther, and she wished that she knew that 
story 

On the fourth of August Walter Marrable reached 
Dunripple, and found the house given up almost entirely 
to the doctor Both his uncle and his cousin were very 
ill When he was able to obtam from the doctor informa- 
tion on which he could rely, he learned that Mr Marrable 
was in real danger, but that Sir Gregory’s ailment was no 
more than his usual infirmity heightened by anxiety on 
behalf of his son ‘ Your uncle may live for the next ten 
years,’ said the doctor , ‘ but I do not know what to say 
about Mr hlarrable ’ All this time the care and time of 
the two ladies were divided between the invalids Mrs 
Brovnlow tended her nephew, and Edith, as usual, waited 
upon Sir Gregory In such circumstances it was not 
extraordmary that Edith Brownlow and Walter Marrable 
should be thrown much together, — especially as it was the 
desire of all concerned with them that they should become 
man and wife Poor Edith was subject to a feeling that 
everybody knew that she was expected to fall in love with 
the man She thought it probable, too, that the man 
himself had been instructed to fall in love with her This 
no doubt created a great difiSculty for her, a difficulty 
which she felt to be heavy and inconvenient , — but it was 
lessened by the present condition of the household WTien 
there is illness in a house, the feminme genius and spirit 
predommates the male If the illness be so severe as to 
cause a sense of danger, this is so strongly the case that 
the natural position of the two is changed Edith, quite 
unconscious of the reason, was much less afraid of her 
proposed lover than she would have been had there been 
no gomg about on tiptoe, no questions asked with bated 
breath, no great need for womanly aid 

Walter had been there four days, and was sitting with 
Edith one evenmg out on the lawn among the rhododen- 
drons When he had found what was the condition of the 
household, he had offered to go back at once to his regiment 
at Birmingham But Sir Gregory would not hear of it 
Sir Gregory hated the regiment, and had got an idea in 
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his head that his nephew ought not to be there at all 
He was too weak and diffident to do it himself , but if 
any one would have arranged it for him, he would have 
been glad to fix an income for Walter Marrable on condition 
that Walter should hve at home, and look after the 
property, and be unto him as a son But nothmg had 
been fixed, nothmg had been said, and on the day but 
one foUowmg, the captam was to return to Birmingham 
Mrs Brownlow was with her nephew, and Walter was 
sittmg with Edith among the rhododendrons, the two 
having come out of the house together after such a dinner 
as is served m a house of invahds They had become veiy 
intimate, but Edith Brownlow had almost determined that 
Walter Marrable did not intend to fall m love with her 
She had quite determmed that she would not fall in love 
with him till he did "V^Tiat she might do in that case 
she had not told herself She was not quite sure He was 
very nice, — but she was not quite sure One ought to be 
very fond of a young man, she said to herself, before one 
falls in love with him Nevertheless her mind was by no 
means set against him If one can obhge one’s fiiends one 
ought, she said, agam to herself 

She had brought him out a cup of coffee, and he was 
sitting in a garden chair with a cigar m his mouth They 
were Walter and Edith to each other, just as though they 
were cousins Indeed, it was necessary that they should 
be cousins to each other, for the rest of their lives, if no 
more 

‘ Let us drop the Captam and the Miss,’ he had said 
himself , ‘ the mischief is m it if you and I can’t suppose 
ourselves to be related ’ She had assented cordially, and 
had called him Walter without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘ Edith,’ he said to her now, after he had sat for a mmute 
or two with the coffee in his hand , ‘ did you ever hear 
of a certain cousm of ours, called Mary Lowther ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, dear, yes , she lives with Aunt Sarah at Lormg , 
only Aunt Sarah isn’t my aunt, and Miss Lowther isn’t 
my cousm ’ 

‘ Just so She lives at Lormg Edith, I love you so 
much that I wonder whether I may teU you the great 
secret of my life ’ ’ 

‘ Of course you may I love secrets , and I specially 
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love the secrets of those who love me ’ She said this with 
a voice perfectly clear, and a face without a sign of dis- 
appointment , but her little dream had already been 
dissipated She knew the secret as well as though it had 
been told 

‘ I was engaged to marry her * 

‘ And you wdl marry her 9 ’ 

* It was broken off, — ^when I thought that I should be 
forced to go to India The story is very long, and very 
sad It IS my own father who has ruined me But I will 
teH it you some day ’ Then he told it all, as he was sitting 
there with his cigar in his hand Stories may seem to be 
very long, and yet be told very quickly 

* But you wiU go back to her now ’ ’ said Edith 

‘ She has not waited for me ’ 

‘ What do you mean ’ ’ 

* They tell me that she is to be married to a — ^to a — 
certain Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ Already 

‘ He had offered to her twenty times before I ever saw 
her She never loved him, and does not now ’ 

‘ Who has told you this, Captam Marrable ’ ’ She had 
not intended to alter her form of speech, and when she 
had done so would have given anything to have called 
him then by his Christian name 

‘ My Uncle John ’ 

‘ I would ask herself ’ 

‘ I mean to do so But somehow, treated as I am here, 
I am bound to tell my uncle of it tot And I cannot do 
that while Gregory is so ill ’ 

‘ I must go up to my uncle, now, Walter And I do so 
hope she may be true to you And I do so hope I may like 
her Don’t believe anything till she has told you herself ’ 
Saymg this, Edith Brownlow returned to the house, and 
at once put her dream quietly out of her sight She said 
nothing to her mother about it then It was not necessary 
that she should tell her mother as yet 
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CHAPTER LIX 

NEWS EROM DtrNBIPPLE 

At the end of the first week in August news reached the 
vicarage at Bullhampton that was not indeed veiy impor- 
tant to the family of Mr Fenwick, but which still seemed 
to have an immediate effect on their lives and comfort 
The Vicar for some days past had been, as regarded himself, 
m a high good humour, in consequence of a commumcation 
which he had received from Lord St George Further 
mention of this communication must be made, but it may 
be deferred to the next chapter, as other matters, more 
momentous, require our inunediate attention Mr 
Gilmore had pleaded very hard that a day might be fixed, 
and had almost succeeded Mary Lowther, driven into 
a corner, had been able to give no reason why she should 
not fix a day, other than this, — ^that Mr Gilmore had 
promised her that she should not be hurried ‘ What do 
you mean ? ’ Mrs Fenwick had said, angrily ‘ You 
speak of the man who is to be your husband as though 
your greatest happmess in life were to keep away from 
him * Mary Lowther had not dared to answer that such 
would be her greatest happmess Then news had reached 
the vicarage of the illness of Gregory Marrable, and of 
W'alter Marrable’s presence at Dunnpple This had come 
of course from Aunt Sarah, at Lormg , but it had come 
in such a manner as to seem to justify, for a time, Mary’s 
silence m reference to that question of nammg the day 
The Marrables of Dunnpple were not nearly related to her 
She had no personal remembrance of either Sir Gregory 
or his son But there was an importance attached to the 
tidmgs, which, if analysed, would have been found to 
attach itself to Captam Marrable, rather than to the two 
men who were ill , and this was tacitly allowed to have an 
mfluence Aunt Sarah had expressed her belief that 
Gregory Marrable was dymg , and had gone on to say, — 
trustmg to the known fact that Mary had engaged herself 
to Mr Gilmore, and to the fact, as beheved to be a fact, 
that Walter was engaged to Edith Brownlow, — had gone 
on to say that Captam Marrable would probably remain 
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at Dunripple, and would take immediate charge of the 
estate ‘ I think there is no doubt/ said Aunt Sarah, 
‘ that Captam Marrable and Edith Brownlow wiU be 
married ’ Mary was engaged to Mr Gilmore, and why 
should not Aunt Sarah tell her news ’ 

The Squire, who had become elated and happy at the 
period of the rubies, had, in three days, agam fallen away 
mto a state of angry gloom, rather than of melancholy 
He said very little just now either to Fenwick or to Mrs 
Fenwick about his marriage , and, mdeed, he did not say 
very much to Mary herself Men were already at work 
about the gardens at the Privets, and he would report 
to her what was done, and would tell her that the masons 
and pamters would begm m a few days Now and agam 
he would ask for her company up to the place , and she 
had been there twice at his instance smce the day on which 
she had gone after him of her own accord, and had fetched 
him down to look at the jewels But there was little or no 
sympathy between them Mary could not brmg herself 
to care about the house or the gardens, though she told 
herself agam and again that there was she to hve for the 
remamder of her life 

Two letters she received from her aunt at Lormg withm 
an mterval of three days, and these letters were both 
filled with details as to the lUness of Sir Gregory and his 
son, at Dunripple Walter Marrable sent accounts to his 
uncle, the parson, and Mrs Brownlow sent accounts to 
Miss Marrable herself And then, on the day foUowmg the 
receipt of the last of these two letters, there came one from 
Walter Marrable himself, addressed to Mary Lowther 
Gregory Marrable was dead, and the letter announcmg the 
death of the baronet’s only son was as follows — 

‘ Dunripple, August 12, 1868 

‘ My dear Mary, 

‘ I hardly know whether you wiU have expected 
that the news which I have to tell you should reach you 
direct from me , but I think, upon the whole, that it is 
better that I should write My cousm, Gregory Marrable, 
Sir Gregory’s only son, died this mormng I do not doubt 
but that you know that he has been long ill He has come 
Eo the end of all his troubles, and the old baronet is now 
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childless He also has been, and is still, unwell, though 
I do not know that he is much worse than usuaL He has 
been an invahd for years and years Of oourse he feels his 
son’s death acutely , for he is a father who has ever been 
good to his son But it always seems to me that old people 
become so used to death, that they do not think of it as 
do we who are younger I have seen him twice to day 
since the news was told to him, and though he spoke of 
his son with mfinite sorrow, he was able to talk of other 
things 

‘ I write to you myself, especially, mstead of gettmg one 
of the ladies here to do so, because I think it proper to tell 
you how thmgs stand with myself Everythmg is changed 
with me smce you and I parted because it was necessary 
that I should seek my fortune m India You already know 
that I have abandoned that idea, and I now find that 
I shall leave the army altogether My uncle has wished 
it smce I first came here, and he now proposes that I shall 
live here permanently Of course the meanmg is that 
I should assume the position of his heir My father, with 
whom I personally will have no dealmg m the matter, 
stands between us But I do suppose that the family 
affairs will be so arranged that I may feel secure that I shall 
not be turned altogether adrift unon the world 

‘ Dear Mary, — do not know how to tell you, that as 
regards my future everythmg now depends on you They 
have told me that you have accepted an offer from Mr 
Gilmore I know no more than this, — that they have told 
me so If you will teU me also that you mean to be his 
wife I will say no more But until you tell me so, I will 
not beheve it I do not thmk that you can ever love him 
as you certainly once loved me , — ^and when I think of it, 
how short a time ago that was ’ I know that I have no 
right to complam Our separation was my domg as much 
as yours But I will settle nothmg as to my future life 
till I hear from yourself whether or no you will come back 
to me 

‘ I shall remam here till after the funeral, which will 
take place on Friday On Monday I shall go back to 
Birmingham This is Sunday, and I shall expect to hear 
from you before the week is over If you bid me, I will 
be with you early next week If you tell me that my 
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coining TV ill be useless, — ^wby, then, I shall care very little 
what happens 

‘ Yours, with all the love of my heart, 

‘ Walter ]\£areable * 

Luckily for Mary she was alone when she read the letter 
Her first idea on readmg it was to think of the words which 
she had used when she had most ungraciously consented 
to become the wife of Harry Gilmore ‘ Were he so placed 
that he could afford to marry a poor wife, I should leave 
3 ^ou and go to him ’ She remembered them accuratelj^ 
She had made up her mind at the time that she would 
say them, thinking that thus he would be driven from her, 
and that she vv^ould be at rest from his solicitation, from 
those of her friends, and from the qualms of her own 
conscience He had chosen to claim her m spite of those 
words, — and now the thing had happened to the possibihty 
of which she had refened Poor as she was, Walter 
Marrable was able to make her his wife She held in her 
hand his letter tellmg her that it was so All her heart was 
his, — as much now as it had ever been , and it was im- 
possible that she should not go to him She had told Mr 
Gilmore heiself that she could never love agam as she 
loved Walter Marrable She had been driven to beheve 
that she could never be has wife, and she had separated 
herself from him She had separated herself from hirvij 
and persuaded herself that it would be expedient for her 
to become the wife of this other man But up to this very 
moment she had never been able to overcome her horror 
at the prospect From day to day she had thought that 
she must give it up, even when they were dmmn g into her 
ears the tidings that Walter Marrable was to marry that 
girl at Dunripple But that had been a falsehood, — an 
absolute falsehood There had been no such thought m 
his bosom He had never been untrue to her Ah » how 
much the nobler of the two had he been f 
And yet she had struggled hard to do right,— to think 
of others more than of herself , — ^so to dispose of herself 
that she might be of some use in the world And it had 
come to this f It was quite impossible now that she should 
many Harry Gilmore There had hitherto been at any 
rate an attempt on her part to reconcile herself to that 
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marriage , but now the attempt was impossible ^ hat 
right could she have to refuse the man she loved when he 
told her that all his happiness depended on her love ' She 
could see it now With all her desire to do right she had 
done foul wrong m accepting JVIr Gilmore She had done 
foul wrong, though she had comphed with the advice of all 
her friends It could not but have been wrong, as it had 
brought her to this, — her and him But for the future, she 
might yet be right, — ^if she only knew how That it would 
be wrong to marry Harry Gilmore, — ^to think of marrying 
him when her heart was so stirred by the letter which she 
held m her hand, — of that she was qmte sure She had 
done the man an mjury for which she could never atone 
Of that she was weU aware But the mjury was done 
and could not now be undone And had she not told 
him when he came to her, that she would even yet 
return to Walter Marrable if Walter Marrable were able 
to take her ’ 

She went down stairs, slowly, just before the hour for 
the children’s dinner, and found her friend, with one or 
two of the baims, in the garden * Janet,’ she saad, 
‘ I have had a letter from Dunripple * 

Mrs Fenwick looked mto her face, and saw that it was 
sad and sorrowful ‘ What news, Mary ’ ’ 

‘ My cousm, Gregory Marrable, is — ^no more , he died 
on Sunday mommg ’ This was on the Tuesday 

‘ You expected it, I suppose, from your aunt’s letter ? * 
‘ Oh, yes , — it has been sudden at last, it seems ’ 

* And Sir Gregory ’ ’ 

‘ He IS pretty well He is gettmg better ’ 

‘ I pity him the loss of his son , — ^poor old man » ’ ]Mrs 
Fenwick was far too clever not to see that the serious, 
solemn aspect of Mary’s face was not due altogether to the 
death of a distant cousm, whom she herself did not even 
remember , — ^but she was too wise, also, to refer to what 
she presumed to be Mary’s special grief at the moment 
I^Iary was doubtless thinking of the altered ciroumstances 
of her cousm Walter , but it was as weU now that she 
should speak as little as possible about that cousin Mrs 
Fenwick could not turn altogether to another subject, but 
she would, if possible, divert her friend from her present 
thoughts ‘ Shall you go mto mournmg ? ’ she asked , 
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* he was only yottr second cousin , but people have ideas 
so different about those things ’ 

* I do not know,’ said Mary, listlessly 
‘ If I were you I would consult Mr Gilmore He has 
a nght to be consulted If you do, it should be very slight ’ 
‘ I shall go into mournmg,’ said Mary, sudde^y, — ^re- 
membering at the moment what was Walter’s position in 
the household at Dunripple Then the tears came into her 
eyes, she knew not why , and she walked off by herself 
amidst the garden shrubs Mrs Fenwick watched her 
as she went, but could not quite understand it Those 
tears had not been for a second cousin who had never been 
known And then, durmg the last few weeks, Mary, m 
regard to herself, had been prone to do anything that 
Itlr Gilmore would advise, as though she could make up 
by obedience for the want of that affection which she owed 
to him How, when she was told that she ought to 
consult Mr Gilmore, she flatly refused to do so 
Mary came up the garden a few minutes afterwards, and 
as she passed towards the house, she begged to be excused 
from going mto lunch that day Lord St George was 
commg up to lunch at the vicarage, as wiU be explamed 
m the nest chapter 


CHAPTER LX 

LORD ST GEORGE IS VERY CUNNING 

Lord St George began to throw his oil upon the 
waters m reference to that unfortunate chapel at BuU- 
hampton a day or two after his interview with his father 
m the lawyer’s chambers His father had found himself 
compelled to yield , had been driven, as it were, by the 
Fates, to accord to his son permission to do as his son 
should think best There came to be so serious a trouble 
in consequence of that ternble mistake of Packer’s, that 
the poor old Marqms was unable to defend himself from 
the necessity of yieldmg On that day, before he left his 
son at Westmmster, when their roads lay mto the different 
council chambers of the state, he had prayed hard that 
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the oil might not be very oily But his son would not bate 
him an inch of his surrender 
‘ He IS so utterly worthless,’ the Marquis had said, 
pleading hard as he spoke of his enemy 
‘ I’m not quite sure, my lord, that you undei stand the 
man,’ St George had said ‘ You hate him, and no doubt 
he hates you ’ 

‘ Horribly » ’ ejaculated the Marquis 
‘ You mtend to be as good as you know how to be to all 
those people at BuUhampton ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I do, St George,’ said the Marquis, almost with 
tears m his eyes 

‘ And I shouldn’t wonder if he did, too ’ 

‘ But look at his life,’ said the Marquis 
‘ It isn’t always easy to look at a man’s hfe We are 
always lookmg at men’s hves, and always makmg mistakes 
The bishop thinks he is a good sort of fellow, and the 
bishop isn’t the man to hke a debauched, unbehevmg, 
reckless parson, who, accordmg to your ideas, must be 
leadmg a life of open shame and profligacy I’m mclmed 
to thmk there must be a mistake ’ 

The unfortunate Marquis groaned deeply as he walked 
away to the august chamber of the Lords 
These and such hke are the troubles that sit heavy on 
a man’s heart If search for bread, and meat, and raiment, 
be set aside, then, beyond that, our happiness or misery 
here depends chiefly on success or failure m small thmgs 
Though a man when he turns mto bed may be sure that he 
has unlimited thousands at his command, though all 
society be open to him, though he know himself to be 
esteemed handsome, clever, and fashionable, even though 
his digestion be good, and he have no doctor to deny him 
tobacco, champagne, or made dishes, still, if he be con- 
scious of failure there where he has striven to succeed, 
even though it be m the humbhng of an already humble 
adversaiy, he will stretch, and roll, and pme, — ^a wretched 
bemg How happy is he who can get his frettmg done for 
him by deputy » 

Lord St George wrote to the parson a few days after his 
mterview with his father He and Lord Trowbridge 
occupied the same house in London, and always met at 
breakfast , but nothmg further was said between them 
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during the rem ainin g days in town upon the subject Lord 
St George wrote to the parson, and his father had left 
London for Turnover before IVIr Fenwick’s answer was 
received 

‘ My dear Sib,* — (Lord St George had said,) — * My 
father has put into my hands your letter about the dissent- 
mg chapel at Bullhampton It seems to me, that he has 
made a mistake, and that you are very angry Couldn’t 
we arrange this httle matter without fightmg ? There is 
not a landlord in England more desirous of domg good to 
his tenants than my father , and I am quite willmg to 
believe that there is not an incumbent m England more 
desirous of domg good to his parishioners than you 
I leave London for Wiltshire on Saturday the 11th If 
you will meet me I will drive over to Bullhampton on 
Monday the 13th 

‘ Yours truly, 

‘ St George 

* No doubt you’ll agree with me in thinking that 
internecme fightmg m a parish between the landlord and 
the clergyman cannot be for the good of the people ’ 

Thus it was that Lord St George began to throw his oil 
upon the waters 

It may be a doubt whether it should be ascribed to Mr 
Fenwick as a weakness or a strength that, though he was 
very susceptible of anger, and though he could mamtam 
his anger at glowmg heat as long as fighting contmued, 
it would all evaporate and leave him harmless as a dove 
at the first glimpse of an olive-branch He knew this so 
well of himself, that it would sometimes be a regret to 
him in the culmmation of his wrath that he would not 
be able to mamtam it till the hour of his revenge should 
come On receiving Lord St George’s letter he at once sat 
down and wrote to that nobleman, tellmg him that he 
would be happy to see him at lunch on the Monday at two 
o’clock Then there came a rejoinder from Lord St 
George, saymg that he would be at the vicarage at the 
hour named 

Mrs Fenwick was of course there to entertam the 
nobleman, whom she had never seen before, and durmg the 
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lunch very httle was said about the chapel, and not a word 
was said about other causes of complaint 
* That IS a terrible building, Mrs Fenwick,’ Lord St 
George had remarked 

‘We’re gettmg used to it now,’ Mrs Fenwick had 
rephed , * and Mr Fenwick thinks it good for purposes of 
mortification ’ 

‘ We must see and move the sackcloth and ashes a httle 
further off,’ said his lordship 
Then they ate their lunch, and talked about the parish, 
and expressed a jomt hope that the Grmder would be hung 
at Sahsbury 

‘ Now let us go and see the corpus dehcti,’ said the Vicar 
as soon as they had drawn their chairs from the table 
The two men went out and walked round the chapel, 
and, findmg it open, walked mto it Of course there were 
remarks made by both of them It was acknowledged that 
it was ugly, misplaced, uncomfortable, detestable to the 
eye, and ear, and general feelmg, — except m so far as it 
might suit the wants of people who were not sufficiently 
educated to enjoy the higher tone, and more elaborate 
language of the Church of England services It was thus 
that they spoke to each other, quite in an aesthetic manner 
Lord St George had said as he entered the chapel, that 
it must come down as a matter of course , and the Vicar 
had suggested that there need be no hurry 

‘ They tell me that it must be removed some day,’ said 
the Vicar, ‘ but as I am not likely to leave the pansh, 
nobody need start the matter for a year or two ’ Lord 
St George was declarmg that advantage could not be 
taken of such a concession on IVIr Fenwick’s part, when 
a third person entered the buildmg, and walked towards 
them with a quick step 

Here is Mr Puddleham, the mmister,’ said Blr Fen- 
wick , and the future lord of Bullhampton was mtroduced 
to the present owner of the pulpit under which they were 
standing 

‘ My lord,’ said the minister, * I am proud, mdeed, to 
have the honour of meetmg your lordship m our new 
chapel, and of expressmg to your lordship the high sense 
entertained by me and my congregation of your noble 
father’s munificent liberality to us m the matter of the land ’ 
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In saying tins Mr Puddleham never once turned his face 
upon the Vicar He presumed himself at the present 
moment to be at feud with the Vicar m most deadly 
degree Though the Vicar would occasionally accost him 
m the viUage, he always answered the Vicar as though 
they two were enemies He had bowed when he came up 
the chapel, but he had bowed to the stranger If the Vicar 
took any of that courtesy to himself, that was not his fault 
‘ I’m afraid we were a little too quick there,’ said Lord 
St George 

‘ I hope not, my lord , I hope not I have heard a 

rumour , but I have inquired I have inquired, and ’ 

‘ The truth is, Mr Puddleham, that we are standmg on 
Mr Eenwick’s private ground this moment ’ 

‘ You are quite welcome to the use of it, Mr Puddleham,’ 
said the Vicar IVIr Puddleham assumed a look of dignity, 
and frowned He could not even yet believe that his 
friend the Marquis had made so fatal a mistake 

‘ We must build you another chapel, — that will be about 
the long and short of it, hir Puddleham ’ 

‘ My lord, I should thmk there must be some — mistake 
Some error must have crept in somewhere, my lord I have 
made inquiry ’ 

‘ It has been a very big error,* said Lord St George, 
‘and it has crept mto Mr Fenwick’s glebe in a very 
palpable form There is no use in discussing it, Mr 
Puddleham ’ 

‘And why didn’t the reverend gentleman claim the 
ground when the works were commenced ’ ’ demanded the 
indignant mmister, turning now for the first time to the 
Vicar, and doing so with a visage full of wrath, and a 
graceful upliftmg of his right hand 

‘ The reverend gentleman was very ignorant of matters 
with which he ought to have been better acquainted,’ said 
Mr Fenwic k himself 

‘Very ignorant, indeed,’ said Mr Puddleham *My 
lord, I am inclmed to thmk that we can assert our right 
to tins ohapftLf ud mamtam it My lord, I am of opinion 
that the whole hierarchy of the Episcopal Established 
Church m England cannot expel us My lord, who will 
be the man to move the first brick from this sacred 
edifice ? ’ And Mr Puddleham pointed up to the pulpit 
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as though he knew well where that brick was ever to be 
found when duty required its presence ‘ My lord, I would 
propose that nothing should be done , and then let us see 
who will attempt to close this chapel door agamst the 
lambs of the Lord who come here for pasture in their need ’ 

‘ The lambs shall have pasture and shall have their 
pastor,’ said St George, laughing ‘We’ll move this 
chapel to ground that is our own, and make everything 
as right as a trivet for you You don’t want to intrude, 
I’m sure ’ 

Mr Puddleham’s eloquence was by no means exhausted , 
but at last, when they had left the chapel, and the ground 
immediately around the chapel which Mr Puddleham 
would insist upon regarding as his own, they did manage 
to shake him off 

‘ And now, Mr Eenwick,’ said Lord St George, in his 
determmed purpose to throw oil upon the waters, ‘ what 
IS this unfortunate quarrel between you and my father ’ ’ 

* You had better ask him that, my lord ’ 

* I have asked him, of course, — ^and of course he has no 
answer to make No doubt you intended to enrage him 
when you wrote him that letter which he showed me ’ 

‘ Certainly I did ’ 

‘ I hardly see how good is to be done by angermg an old 
man who stands high m the world’s esteem ’ 

‘ Had he not stood high, my lord, I should probably have 
passed him by ’ 

‘ I can understand all that, — ^that one man should be 
a mark for another’s scorn because he is a Marquis, and 
wealthy But what I can’t understand is, that such a one 
as you should think that good can come from it ’ 

‘ Do you know what your father has said of me ? ’ 

‘ I’ve no doubt you both say very hard things of each 
other ’ 

‘ I never said an evil thmg of him behind his back that 
I have not said as strongly to his face,’ said Mr Fenwick, 
with much of mdignation in his tone 

‘Do you really tlnnk that that mitigates the mjury 
done to my father ? ’ said Lord St George 

‘ Do you know that he has complamed of me to the 
bishop ^ ’ 

‘ Yes,— «and the bishop took your part ’ 
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* No thanks to your father. Lord St George Do you 
know that he has accused me publicly of the grossest vices , 

that he has, — ^that he has, — that he has There is 

nothing so bad that he hasn’t said it of me ’ 

* Upon mv word, I think you are even with him, Mr 
Fenwick , — I do indeed ’ 

‘ What I have said, I have said to his face I have made 
no accusation against him Come, my lord, I am willing 
enough to let bygones be bygones If Lord Trowbridge 
will condescend to say that he will drop all animosity to 
me, I will forgive him the injuries he has done me But 
I cannot admit myself to have been wrong ’ 

*I never knew any man who would,’ said Lord St 
George 

‘If the Marquis wiU put out his hand to me, I will 
accept it,’ said the Vicar 

* Allow me to do so on his behaK,’ said the son 

And thus the quarrel was presumed to be healed Lord 
St George went to the inn for his horse, and the Vicar, as he 
walked across to the vicarage, felt that he had been — done 
This young lord had been very clever, — ^and had treated 
the quarrel as though on even terms, as if the offences on 
each side had been equal And yet the Vicar knew very 
well that he had been nght, — right without a single shp, — 
nght from the begmnmg to the end ‘ He has been clever,* 
he said to himself, ‘ and he shall have the advantage of his 
cleverness ’ Then he resolved that as far as he was 
concerned the quarrel should in truth be over 


CHAPTER LXI 

MA.BY LOWTHER’S TREACHERY 

While the Vicar was listening to the eloquence of Mr 
Puddleham in the chapel, and was being cozened out of 
his just mdignation by Lord St George, a terrible scene 
was gomg on in the drawing room of the vicarage Mary 
Lowther, as the reader knows, had declared that she would 
wear mourning for her distant cousin, and had declined to 
appear at lunch before Lord St George Mhs Fenwick, 
putting these things together, knew that much was the 
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matter, but she did not know how much She did not as 
yet anticipate the terrible state of things which was to be 
made known to her that afternoon 
Mary was quite aware that the thing must be settled 
In the first place she must answer Captam Marrable’s 
letter And then it was her bounden duty to let Mr 
Gilmore know her mmd as soon as she knew it herself It 
might be easy enough for her to write to Walter Marrable 
That which she had to say to him would be pleasant 
enough in the saying But that could not be said till the 
other thing should be unsaid And how was that unsapng 
to be accomplished ? Nothmg could be done without the 
aid of Mrs Eenwick , and now she was afraid of Mrs 
Fenwick, — as the guilty are always afraid of those who 
will have to judge their guilt While the children were at 
dinner, and while the lord was sitting at lunch, she 
remained up m her own room From her wmdow she could 
see the two men walking across the vicarage grounds 
towards the chapel, and she knew that her friend would 
be alone Her story must be told to Mrs Fenwick, and to 
Mrs Fenwick only It would be impossible for her to 
speak of her determination before the Vicar till he should 
have received a first notice of it from his wife And there 
certainly must be no delay The men were hardly out of 
sight before she had resolved to go down at once She 
looked at herself in the glass, and spunged the mark of 
tears from her eyes, and smoothed her hair, and then 
descended She never before had felt so much m fear of 
her friend , and yet it was her friend who was mainly the 
cause of this mischief which surrounded her^ and who had 
persuaded her to evil At Janet Fenwick’s mstance she 
had imdertaken to marry a man whom she did not love , 
and yet she feared to go to Janet Fenwick with the story 
df her repentance Why not mdignantly demand of her 
friend assistance m extricating herself from the mjury 
which that friend had brought upon her ’ 

She found Mrs Fenwick with the children m the little 
breakfast parlour to which they had been banished by 
the commg of Lord St George ‘ Janet,’ she said, ‘ come 
and take a turn with me in the garden ’ It was now the 
middle of August, and life at the vicarage was spent almost 
as much out of doors as within. The ladies went about 
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‘ And IS he to be made a tool, because the other man has 
changed his mmd ? ’ said Mrs Fenwick 

‘ Walter has never changed his mmd ’ 

* His plans, then It comes to the same thing Do you 
know that you will have to answer for his life, or for his 
reason ^ Have you not learned yet to understand the 
constancy of his nature ’ ’ 

‘ Is it my fault that he should be constant ’ I told him 
when he offered to me that if Walter were to come back 
to me and ask me again, I should go to him in spite of any 
promise that I had made I said so as plain as I am saymg 
this to you ’ 

‘ I am qmte sure that he did not understand it so ’ 

* Janet, mdeed he did ’ 

‘ No man would have submitted himself to an engage- 
ment with such a condition It is qmte impossible "^^at ^ 
Mr Gilmore knew when you took him that if this gentle- 
man should choose to change his mmd at any moment 
before you were actually married, you would walk off and 
go back to him ’ ’ 

‘ I told him so, Janet He will not deny that I told him 
so When I told him so, I was sure that he would have 
deolmed such an engagement But he did not, and I had 
no way of escape Janet, if you could know what I have 
been suffermg, you would not be cruel to me Think what 
it would have been to you to have to marry a man you 
did not love, and to break the heart of one you did love 
Of course Mr Gilmore is your friend ’ 

‘ He IS our friend ’ ’ 

‘ And, of course, you do not care for Captam Marrable ? * 

‘ I never even saw him ’ 

‘ But you might put yourself m my place, and judge 
fairly between us There has not been a thought or a 
feelmg m my heart concealed from you smce first all this 
began You have known that I have never loved your 
friend ’ i 

‘ I know that, after full consideration, you have accepted 
Inm , and I know also, that he is a man who will devote 
his whole hfe to make you happy ’ 

‘ It can never be You may as weU beheve me If you 
will not help me, nor Mr Fenwick, I must tell him myseK , 
-—or I must wnte to him and leave the place suddenly. 
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I know that I have behaved badly I have tried to do 
right, but I have done wrong When I came here I was 
very unhappy How could I help bemg unhappy when 
I had lost all that I cared for m the world ’ Then you told 
me that I might at any rate be of some use to some one, 
by mariymg your friend You do not know how I strove 
to make myself fond of him ’ And then, at last, when the 
time came that I had to answer him, I thought that I would 
tell him everythmg I thought that if I told him the truth 
he would see that we had better be apart But when 
1 told him, leaving him, as I imagmed, no choice but to 
reject me, — ^he chose to take me Well, Janet , at any 
rate, then, as I was taught to believe, there was no one 
to be ruined by this, — ^no one to be broken on the wheel, — 
but myself and I thought that if I struggled, I might so 
do my duty that he nught be satisfied I see that I was 
wrong, but you should not rebuke me for it I had tried 
to do as you bade me But I did tell him that if ever this 
thing happened I should leave him It has happened, 
and I must leave him ’ Mis Fenwick had let her speak on 
without mterruptmg her, intending when she had finished 
to say defimtelv, that they at the vicarage could not make 
themselves paities to any treason towards Mr Gilmore, 
but when Mary had come to the end of her story her friend’s 
heart was softened towards her She walked silently along 
the path, refraining at any rate from those bitter argu- 
ments with which she had at first thought to confound 
Mary m her treachery ‘ I do think you love me,’ said 
Mary 

‘ Indeed I love you ’ 

‘ Then help me , do help me I wiU go on my knees to 
him to beg his pardon ’ 

‘ I do not know what to say to it Begging his pardon 
will be of no avail As for myself, I should not dare to tell 
him We used to thmk, when he was hopeless before, that 
dwelhng on it all would drive him to some absolute mad- 
ness And it will be worse now Of course it will be worse ’ 

‘ What am I to do ’ ’ Mary paused a moment, and then 
added, sharply, — ‘ There is one thing I wiU not do , I will 
not go to the altar and become his wife ’ 

‘ I suppose I had better tell Frank,’ said Mrs Fenwick, 
after another pause 
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This was, of course, what Mary Lowther desired, but she 
begged for and obtained pernussion not to see the Vicar 
herself that evening She would keep her own room that 
night, and meet him the next mornmg before prayers as 
best she might 

When the Vicar came back to the house, his mmd was 
so full of the chapel, and Lord St George, and the admir- 
able manner m which he had been cajoled out of his wrath 
without the shghtest admission on the part of the lord that 
his father had ever been wrong, — his thoughts were so 
occupied with all this, and with Mr Puddleham’s oratory, 
that he did not at first give his wife an opportunity of 
tellmg Mary Lowther’ s story 
‘ We shall all of us have to go over to Turnover next 
week,* he said 

‘ You may go I won’t ’ 

‘ And I shouldn’t wonder if the Marquis were to offer 
me a better hvmg, so that I might be close to him We are 
to be the lamb and the wolf sittmg down together ’ 

‘ And which is to be the lamb ’ ’ 

‘ That does not matter But the worst of it is, Puddle 
ham won’t come and be a lamb too Here am I, who have 
suffered pretty nearly as much as St Paul, have forgiven 
all my enemies all round, and shaken hands with the 
Marquis by proxy, while Puddleham has been man 
enough to maintam the digmty of his indignation The 
truth IS, that the possession of a grievance is the one state 
of human blessedness As long as the chapel vas there, 
malgre moi, I could revel in my wrong It turns out now 
that I can send poor Puddleham adrift to morrow, and he 
immediately becomes the hero of the hour I wish your 
brother m-law had not been so officious m finding it all 
out ’ 

Mrs Fenwick postponed her story till the evenmg 
‘ Where is Mary ’ ’ Fenwick asked, when dinner was 
announced 

‘ She IS not quite well, and will not come down Wait 
awhile, and you shall be told ’ He did wait , but the 
moment that they were alone agam he asked his question 
Then hirs Fenwick told the whole story, hardly expressmg 
an opmion herself as she told it ‘I don’t think she is to 
be shaken,’ she said at last 
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* She IS hehavmg very badly, — very badly, — ^very 
badly ’ 

‘ I am not quite sure, Frank, whether we have behaved 
wisely,’ said ius wife 

‘ If it must be told him, it will drive him mad,’ said 
Fenwick. 

‘ I think it must be told ’ 

‘ And I am to tell it ’ ’ 

‘ That is what she asks ’ 

‘ I can’t say that I have made up my mind , but, as 
far as I can see at present, I will do nothing of the kmd 
She has no right to expect it ’ 

Before they went to bed, however, he also had been 
somewhat softened When his wife declared, with tears 
m her eyes, that she would never interfere at match- 
makmg again, he began to perceive that he also had 
endeavoured to be a match maker and had failed 


CHAPTER LXII 

UP AT THE PEIVETS 

The whole of the next day was passed m wretchedness 
by the party at the vicarage The Vicar, as he greeted 
Miss Lowther m the mormng, had not meant to be severe, 
havmg been specially cautioned agamst severity by his 
wife , but he had been unable not to be silent and stern. 
Not a word was spoken about Mr Gibnore tiU after 
breakfast, and then it was no more than a word 
‘ I would think better of this, Mary,’ said the Vicar 
* I cannot thmk better of it,’ she replied 
He refused, however, to go to Mr Gilmore that day, 
demanding that she shoidd have another day in which 
to revolve the matter m her mind It was understood, 
however, that if she persisted he would break the matter 
to her lover Then this trouble was aggravated by the 
coming of Mr Gilmore to the vicarage, though it may 
be that the visit was of use by preparing him m some 
-degree for the blow When he came Mary was not to be 
^een Fancying that he might call, she remamed up stairs 
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all day, and Mrs Fenwick was obhged to say tliat she was 
unweU ‘ Is she really ill ? ’ the poor man had asked 
Mrs Fenwick, driven hard by the difficulty of her position, 
had said that she did not beheve Mary to be very ill, 
but that she was so discomposed by news from Dunnpple 
that she could not come down ‘ I should have thought 
that I might have seen her,’ said Mr Gilmore, with that 
black frown upon his brow which now they all knew so 
well Mrs Fenwick made no reply, and then the unhappy 
man went away He wanted no further informant to teU 
him that the woman to whom he was pledged regarded 
her engagement to him with aversion 

‘ I must see her agam before I go,’ Fenwick said to his 
wife the next mormng And he did see her But Mary 
was absolutely firm When he remarked that she was pale 
and worn and ill, she acknowledged that she had not closed 
her eyes durmg those two nights 

‘ And it must be so ’ ’ he asked, holding her hand 
tenderly 

‘ I am so grieved that you should have such a mission,’ 
she rephed 

Then he explained to her that he was not thinkmg of 
himself, sad as the occasion would be to him But if this 
great sorrow could have been spared to his fnend ’ It 
could not, however, be spared Mary was quite firm, at 
any rate as to that Ho consideration should induce her 
now to marry Mr Gilmore Mr Fenwick, on her behalf, 
might express his regret for the grief she had caused in 
any terms that he might think fit to use, — might humihate 
her to the ground if he thought it proper And yet, had 
not Mr Gihnore sinned more agamst her than had she 
agamst him ’ Had not the manner in which he had 
grasped at her hand been unmanly and unworthy ? But 
of this, though she thought much of it, she said nothing 
now to Mr Fenwick This commission to the Vicar was 
that he should make her free , and m domg this he might 
use what language, and make what confessions he pleased. 
He must, however, make her free 

After breakfast he started upon his errand with a very 
heavy heart He loved his friend dearly Between these 
two there had grown up now during a period of many years, 
that undemonstrative, unexpressed, almost unconscious 
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affection which, with men, wiU often make the greatest 
charm of their hves, but which is held by women to be 
quite unsatisfactory and almost nugatory It may be 
doubted whether either of them had ever told the other 
of his regard ‘ Yours always,’ m writmg, was the warmest 
term that was ever used Neither ever dreamed of 
suggesting that the absence of the other would be a cause 
of grief or even of discomfort They would bicker with 
each other, and not unfrequently abuse each other 
Chance threw them much together, but they never did 
anything to assist chance Women, who love each other 
as well, will always be expressing their love, always makmg 
plans to be together, always doing little things each for the 
gratification of the other, constantly making presents 
backwards and forwards These two men had never 
given any thing, one to the other, beyond a worn out 
walking-stick, or a cigar They were rough to each other, 
caustic, and almost ill-mannered But they thoroughly 
trusted each other , and the happiness, prosperity, and, 
above aU, the honour of the one were, to the other, matters 
of keenest moment The bigger man of the two, the one 
who felt rather than knew himself to be the bigger, had to 
say that which would go nigh to break his friend’s 
heart, and the task which he had m hand made him sick 
at his own heart He walked slowly across the fields, 
turmng over m his own mmd the words he would use 
His misery for his friend was infinitely greater than 
any that he had suffered on his own account, either m 
regard to Mr Puddleham’s chapel or the calumny of 
the Marquis 

He found Gilmore sauntermg about the stable yard 
* Old fellow,’ he said, ‘ come along, I have got somet hing 
to say to you ’ 

‘ It is about Mary, I suppose ’ ’ 

* Well, yes , it is about Mary You mustn’t be a woman, 
Harry, or let a woman make you seriously wretched ’ 

‘ I know it all That wall do You need not say any- 
thmg more ’ Then he put his hands mto the pockets of 
his shootmg coat, and walked off as though all had been 
said that was necessary Fenwick had told his message 
and might now go away As for himself, m the sharpness 
of his agony he had as yet made no scheme for a future 
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purpose Only this he had determined He would see that 
false woman once agam, and tell her what he thought of 
her conduct 

But Fenwick knew that his task was not yet done 
Gilmore might walk off, but he was bound to follow the 
unhappy man 

‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘ you had better let me come with you 
for awhile You had better hear what I have to say ’ 

‘ I want to hear nothing more What good can it be ’ 
Like a fool, I had set my fortune on one cast of the die, 
and I have lost it Why she should have added on the 
misery and disgrace of the last few weeks to the rest, 
I cannot imagine I suppose it has been her way of 
punishmg me for my persistency ’ 

‘ It has not been that, Harry ’ 

‘ God knows what it has been I do not understand it ’ 
He had turned from the stables towards the house, and 
had now come to a part of the grounds m which workmen 
were convertmg a httle paddock in front of the house into 
a garden The gardener was there with four or five 
labourers, and planks, and barrows, and mattocks, and 
heaps of undistributed earth and gravel v ere spread about 
‘ Give over with this,’ he said to the gardener, angrily 
The man touched his hat, and stood amazed ‘ Leave it, 
I say, and send these men away Pay them for the work, 
and let them go ’ 

‘ You don’t mean as we are to leave it all like this, sir ^ ’ 

‘ I do mean that you are to leave it just as it is ’ There 
was a man standing with a shovel in his hand levelhng 
some loose earth, and the Squire, gomg up to him, took 
the shovel from him and threw it upon the ground ‘ W'hen 
I say a thing, I mean it Ambrose, take these men away 
I will not have another stroke of work done here ’ The 
Vicar came up to him and whispered into his ear a prayer 
that he would not expose himself before the men , but the 
Squire cared nothing for his friend’s whisper He shook 
off the Vicar’s hand from his arm and stalked away mto 
the house 

Two rooms, the two drawmg-rooms as they were called, 
on the ground floor had been stripped of the old paper, 
and were now m that state of apparent rum which always 
comes upon such rooms when workmen enter them with 
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their tools There were tressels with a board across them, 
on which a man was standing at this moment, whose 
busmess it was to decorate the ceiling 
‘ That will do,’ said the Squire ‘ You may get down, 
and leave the place ’ The man stood still on his board with 
his eyes open and his brush m his hand ‘ I have changed 
my mmd, and you may come down,’ said hlr Gilmore 
‘ Tell Mr Cross to send me his bill for what he has done, 
and it shall be paid Come down, when I tell you I wdl 
have nothing further touched m the house ’ He went from 
room to room and gave the same orders, and, after a while, 
succeeded m turning the paperhangers and painters out of 
the house Fenwick had followed him from room to room, 
makmg every now and then an attempt at remonstance , 
but the Squire had paid no attention either to his words 
or to his presence 

At last they were alone together m Gilmore’s own study 
or office, and then the Vicar spoke ‘ Harry,’ he said, 
‘ I am, mdeed, surprised that such a one as you should not 
have more manhood at his command ’ 

* Were you ever tried as I am ’ ’ 

‘ What matters that ^ You are responsible for your own 
conduct, and I tell you that your conduct is unmanly * 

‘ Why should I have the rooms done up ’ I shall never 
hve here What is it to me how they are left ? The sooner 
I stop a useless expenditure the better It was bemg done 
for her, not for me ’ 

‘ Of course you will hve here ’ 

* You know nothing about it You cannot know any- 
thmg about it Why has she treated me m this way ^ 
To send up to a man and simply teU him that she has 
changed her mind * God m heaven ’ — ^that you should 
brmg me such a message ’ ’ 

‘ You have not allowed me to give my message yet ’ 

‘ Give it me, then, and have done with it Has she not 
sent you to teU me that she has changed her mind ’ ’ 

How that opportumty was given to him, the Vicar did 
not know how to tell his message ‘ Perhaps it would have 
been better that Janet should have come to you ’ 

‘ It don’t make much difference who comes She’ll 
never come agam I don’t suppose, Frank, you can under- 
stand the sort of love I have had for her You have never 
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been driven by failure to such longmg as mine has been 
And then I thought it had come at last ’ * 

‘ Will you be patient while I speak to you, Harry ’ ’ 
said the Vicar, again takmg him by the arm They "had 
now left the house, and were out alone among the shrubs 
‘ Patient » yes , I think I am patient Nothing further 
can hurt me now , — that ’s one comfort ’ 

‘ Mary bids me remmd you,’ — Gilmore shuddered and 
shook himself when Mary Lowther’s name was mentioned, 
but he did not attempt to stop the Vicar, — ‘ she bids me 
remmd you that when the other day she consented to be 

your wife, she did so ’ He tried to teU it all, but he 

could not How could he tell the man the story wj^ch 
Mary had told to him ’ 

‘ I understand,’ said Gilmore ‘ It ’s all of no use, and 
you are troubhng yourself for nothmg She told me that 
she did not care a straw for me , — ^but she accepted me ’ 

‘ If that was the case, you were both wrong ’ 

‘ It was the case I don’t say who was wrong, but the 
punishment has come upon me only Look here, Frank , 
I will not take this message from you I will not even give 
her up yet I have a right, at least, to see her, and see her 
I will I don’t suppose you will try to prevent me ^ ’ 

‘ She must do as she pleases, Harry, as long as she is m 
my house ’ 

‘ She shall see me She is self willed enough, but she 
shall not refuse me that Be so good as to tell her with my 
compliments, that I expect her to see me A man is not 

S to be treated like this, and then not speak his own 
Be good enough to tell her that from me I demand 
an mterview ’ So saymg he turned upon his heel, and 
walked quickly away through the shrubbery 

The Vicar stood for awhde to think, and then slowly 
returned to the vicarage by himself What Gilmore had 
said to hi-m was true enough He had, mdeed, never been 
tiled after that fashion It did seem to him that his friend 
was m fact broken-hearted Harry Gilmore might hve 
on, — as is the way with men and women who are broken- 
hearted , — but life for the present, hfe for some years to 
come, could be to him only a burden. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

THE MTLTiEB TELLS HIS TEOUBLES 

When the Vicar went on his unhappy mission to the 
Squire’s house Carry Brattle had been nearly two months 
at the mill Durmg that time both Mr and Mrs Fenwick 
had seen her more than once, and at last she had been per- 
suaded to go to church with her sister On the previous 
Sunday she had crept through the village at Fanny’s side, 
and had taken a place provided for her in the dark corner 
of a dark pew under the protection of a thick veil Fanny 
walked with her boldly across the village street, as though 
she were not m any shghtest degree ashamed of her 
companion, and sat by her side, and then conveyed her 
home On the next Sunday the sacrament would be 
given, and this was done m preparation for that day 

Things had not gone very pleasantly at the mill Up 
to this moment old Brattle had expressed no forgiveness 
towards his daughter, had uttered no word of affection to 
her, had made no sign that he had agam taken her to his 
bosom as his own child He had spoken to her, because 
m the narrow confines of their home it was almost im- 
possible that he should hve m the house with her without 
doing so Carry had gradually fallen into the way of domg 
her share of the daily work She cooked, and baked, and 
strove hard that her presence m the house should be found 
to be a comfort She was useful, and the very fact of her 
utihty brought her father mto a certain state of com- 
munion with her , but he never addressed her specially, 
never called her by her name, and had not yet even 
acknowledged to his wife or to Fanny that he recogmsed 
her as one of the family They had chosen to brmg her in 
against his will, and he would not turn their guest from the 
door It was thus that he seemed to regard his daughter’s 
presence m the mill-house 

Under this treatment Carry was becoming restive and 
impatient On such an occasion as that of gomg to church 
and exposmg herself to the eyes of those who had known 
her as an innocent, laughmg, saucy girl, she could not but 
be humble, quiet, and awestruck , but at home she was 
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beginning again gradually to assert her own character 
* If father won’t speak to me, I’d better go,’ she said to 
Fanny 

‘ And where wiU you go to. Carry ^ ’ 

‘ I dun’ know , — ^mto the mill pond would be best for 
them as belongs to me I suppose there am’t anybody 
as ’d have me <* ’ 

‘ Nobody can have you as will love you as we do, 
Carry ’ 

‘ Why won’t father come round and speak to me ’ 
You can’t tell what it is to have him looking at one that 
way I sometimes feels like gettmg up and telling him to 
turn me out if he won’t speak a word to me ’ But Fanny 
had softened her, and encouraged her, bidding her wait 
still agam, explaining the sorrow that weighed upon their 
father’s heart as well as she could without saymg a smgle 
cruel word as to Carry’s past life Fanny’s task was not 
easy, and it was made the harder by theu mother’s special 
tenderness towards Carry ‘ The less she says and the 
more she does, the better for her,* said Fanny to her 
mother ‘ You shouldn’t let her talk about father ’ ]\Irs 
Brattle did not attempt to argue the matter with her elder 
daughter, but she found it to be qmte out of her power to 
restram Carry’s talking 

Durmg these two months old Brattle had not even seen 
either his landlord or the Vicar They had both been at 
the mill, but the miller had kept himself up among his 
grist, and had not condescended to come down to them 
Nor had he even, smce Carry’s return, been seen m 
BuUhampton, or even up on the high road leading to it 
He held no commumon with men other than was abso- 
lutely necessary for his busmess, feehng himself to be 
degraded, not so much by his daughter’s fall as by his 
concession to his fallen daughter He would sit out m 
the porch of an evenmg, and smoke his pipe , but if he 
heard a footstep on the lane he would retreat, and cross 
the plank and get among the wheels of his mill, or out mto 
the orchard Of Sam nothmg had been heard He was 
away, it was beheved in Durham, workmg at some colhery 
engine He gave no sign of himself to his mother or sister , 
but it was understood that he would appear at the assizes, 
towards the end of the present month, as he had been 
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summoned there as a witness at the trial of the two men 
for the murder of !Mr Trumbull 
And Carry, also, was to be a witness at the assizes , 
and, as it was believed, a witness much more material 
than her brother Indeed, it was beginning to be thought 
that after aU Sam would have no evidence to give If, 
indeed, he had had nothmg to do with the murder it was 
not probable that any of the circumstances of the murder 
would have been confided to him He had, it seemed, 
been on mtimate terms with the man Acorn, — and, 
through Acorn, had known Burrows and the old woman 
who hved at Pycroft Common, the mother of Burrows 
He had been m their company when they first visited 
Bullhampton, and had, as we know, mvited them mto the 
Vicar’s garden, — much to the damage of Mx Burrows’s 
shoulder b^ade , but it was believed that beyond this he 
could say nothmg as to the murder But Carry Brattle was 
presumed to have a closer knowledge of at least one of the 
men She had now confessed to her sister that, after 
leaving Bullhampton, she had consented to become Acorn’s 
wife She had Imown then but little of his mode of life or 
past history , but he was young, good-lookmg, fairly 
well dressed, and had promised to marry her By him she 
was taken to the cottage on Pycroft Common, and by him 
she had certainly been visited on the mormng after the 
murder He had visited her and given her money , — and 
smce that, according to her own story, she had neither seen 
him nor heard from him She had never cared for him, she 
told her sister , but what was that to one such as her as 
long as he would make her an honest woman ^ All this 
was repeated by Fanny Brattle to Mrs Fenwick , — and 
now the assizes were at hand, and how was Carry to 
demean herself there ’ Who would take her ’ Who would 
stand near her and support her, and save her from falling 
into that abyss of sefi-abasement and almost of self- 
anmhilation which would be her doom, unless there were 
some one there to give her strength and aid ^ 

I would not go to Sahsbury at all durmg the assizes, 
if I were you,’ Mrs Fenwick had said to her husband 
The Vicar understood thoroughly what was meant 
Because of the evil thmgs which had been said of him by 
that stupid old Marquis whom he had been cheated into 
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forgiving, he was not to be allowed to give a helping 
hand to his parishioner > Nevertheless, he acknowledged 
his wife’s wisdom, — ^tacitly, as is fittmg when such acknow- 
ledgments have to be made , and he contented himself with 
endeavouring to find for her some other escort It had 
been hoped from day to day that the miller w ould yield, 
that he would embrace poor Carry, and promise her that 
she should agam be to him as a daughter If this could be 
brought about, then, — so thought the Vicar and Fanny 
too, — ^the old man would steel £mself to bear the eyes of 
the whole county, and would accompany the girl himself 
But now the day was coming on, and Brattle seemed to be as 
far from yielding as ever Fanny had dropped a word or two 
m his hearing about the assizes, but he had onlj glowered 
at her, takmg no other notice whatever of her hints 
When the Vicar left his friend Gilmore, as has been told 
m the last chapter, he did not return to the vicarage across 
the fields, but took the carriage road down to the lodge, 
and from thence crossed the stile that led into the path 
down to the mill This was on the 15th of August, 
a Wednesday, and Carry was summoned to be at Salisbury 
on that day week As the day drew near she became very 
nervous At the Vicar’s mstance Fanny had written to 
her brother George, askmg him whether he would be good 
to his poor sister, and take her under his charge He had 
written back, — or rather his wife had written for him,—— 
sendmg Carry a note for £20 as a present, but declining, 
on the score of his own children, to be seen with her in 
Sahsbury on the occasion ‘ I shall go with her myself, 
Mr Fenwick,’ Fanny had said to the Vicar , ‘ it’ll just 
be better than nobody at all to be along with her ’ The 
Vicar was now going down to the mill to give his assent 
to this He could see nothmg better Fanny at any rate 
would be firm , would not be prevented by false shame 
from being a very sister to her sister , and would perhaps 
be admitted where a brother’s attendance might be 
refused He had promised to see the women at the ^ a® 
early m the week as he could, and now he went thither 
intent on giving them advice as to their proceedmgs at 
Sahsbury It would doubtless be necessary that they 
should sleep there, and he hoped that they might be 
accommodated by Mrs Stiggs 
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As he stepped out from the field path on to the lane, 
almost immediately in front of the mill, he came directly 
upon the miller It was between twelve and one o’clock, 
and old Brattle was wandering about for a minute or two 
waitmg for his dinner The two men met so that it was 
impossible that they should not speak , and on this 
occasion the miller did not seem to avoid his visitor 
‘ Muster Fenwick,’ said he, as he took the Vicar’s hand, 
‘ I am bound to say as I’m much obliged to ye for all y’ 
have done for that poor lass m there ’ 

‘ Don’t say a word about that, JMr Brattle ’ 

‘ But I must say a word There ’s money owing as 
I knows There was ten shilling a week for her keep all 
that time she was at Salsbry yonder ’ 

‘ I will not hear a word as to any money ’ 

‘ Her brother George has sent her a gift, Muster Fenwick, 
— twenty pound ’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear it ’ 

‘ George is a well-to do man, they teU me,’ contmued 
the father, ‘ and can afford to part with his money But 
he won’t come forward to help the girl any other gait 
I’ll thank you just to take what ’s due. Muster Fenwick, 
and you can give her sister the change Our Fanny has 
got the note as George sent ’ 

Then there was a dispute about the money, as a matter 
of course Fenwick swore that nothmg was due, and the 
miller protested that as the money was there aU his 
daughter’s expenses at Salisbury should be repaid And 
the miller at last got the best of it Fenwick promised 
that he would look to his book, see how much he had paid, 
and mention the sum to Fanny at some future time He 
positively refused to take the note at present, protestmg 
that he had no change, and that he would not burden 
himself with the responsibihty of carrymg so much money 
about with him in his pocket Then he asked whether, 
if he went into the house, he would be able to say a word 
or two to the women before dinner He had made up his 
mind that he would make no further attempt at reconcihng 
the father to his daughter He had often declared to his 
wife that there could be nothmg so hateful to a man as the 
constant interference of a self constituted adviser ‘ I so 
often feel that I am m a ki n g myself odious when I am 
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telling them to do this or that , and then I ask myself what 
I should say if anybody were to come and advise me how 
to manage you and the bairns ’ And he had told his wife 
more than once how very natural and reasonable had 
been the expression of the lady’s wrath at Startup, when 
he had taken upon himself to give her advice ‘ People 
know what is good for them to do, well enough, vuthout 
being dictated to by a clergyman * ’ He had repeated the 
words to himself and to his wife a dozen times, and talked 
of having them put up m big red letters over the fire place 
m his own study He had therefore quite determmed to 
say never another word to old Brattle m reference to 
his daughter Carry But now the miller himself began 
upon the subject 

‘ You can see ’em, Muster Fenwick, m course It don’t 
make no odds about dinner But I was wantmg just to say 
a woid to you about that poor young ooman there ’ This 
he said m a slow, half hesitating voice, as though he could 
hardly bring himseK to speak of the unfortunate one to 
whom he alluded The Vicar muttered some word of 
assent, and then the miller went on ‘ You knows, of 
course, as how she be back here at the miU ’ ’ 

* Certainly I do I’ve seen her more than once ’ 

* Muster Fenwick, I don’t suppose as any one as asn’t 
tried it knows what it is I hopes you mayn’t never know 
it , nor it am’t likely Muster Fenwick, I’d sooner see her 
dead body stretched afore me, — and I loved her a’most 
as well as any father ever loved his da’ ter, — ^I’d sooner 
a see’d her brought home to the door stiff and stark than 
know her to be the thing she is ’ His hesitation had now 
given way to emphasis, and he raised his hand as he spoke 
The Vicar caught it and held it m his own, and strove to 
find some word to say as the old man paused m his speech 
But to Jacob Brattle it was hard for a clergyman to find 
any word to say on such an occasion Of what use could 
it be to preach of repentance to one who believed nothmg , 
or to tell of the opportumty which forgiveness by an 
earthly parent might afford to the sinner of obtaining 
lasting forgiveness elsewhere ^ But let him have s^d 
what he might, the miller would not have listened He 
was full of that which lay upon his own heart ‘ If they 
only know’d what them as cares for em d has to bear. 
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maybe they’d think a httle But it am’t natural they 
should know. Muster Fenwick, and one ’s a’ most tempted 
to say that a man *d better have no child at all ’ 

* Think of your son George, Mr Brattle, and of Mrs 
Jay ’ 

‘ What ’s them to me ’ He sends the girl a twenty pun’- 
note, and I w ish he’d a kep’ it As for t’other, she wouldn’t 
let the girl inside her door ’ It ’s here she has to come ’ 

* What comfort would you have, hlr Brattle, without 
Fanny ’ ’ 

* Fanny » I’m not saymg nothing against Fanny Hot 
but what she hadn’t no basmess to let the girl into the 
house m the middle of the mght without saying a word to 
me ’ 

‘ Would you have had her leave her sister outside m the 
cold and damp all mght ’ ’ 

‘ Why didn’t she come and ax ^ All the same, I am’t 
a saying nowt again Fanny But, Muster Fenwick, if you 
ever come to have one foot bad o’ the gout, it won’t make 
you right to know that the other am’t got it Y’ll have the 
pam a gnawing of you from the bad foot till you clean 
forget all the rest o* your body It ’s so with me, I knows ’ 

‘ What can I say to you, Mr Brattle ’ I do feel for you 
I do,— I do ’ 

‘ Not a doubt on it. Muster Fenwick They all on ’em 
feels for me They all on ’em knows as how I’m bruised 
and mangled a’ most as though I’d fallen through mto that 
water-wheel There am’t one m all BuU’ompton as don’t 
know as Jacob Brattle is a broken man along of his da’ ter 
that is a ’ 

‘ Silence, Mr Brattle You shall not say it She is not 
that , — at any rate not now Have you no knowledge 
that sm may be left behind and deserted as well as virtue ’ ’ 

‘ It am’t easy to leave disgrace behind, any ways For 
ought I knows a girl may be made right arter a while , 
but as for her father, nothing ’ll ever make him right agam 
It ’s m here. Muster Fenwick,— m here There ’s things as 
IS hard on us , but when they comes one can’t send ’em 
away just because they is hardest of aU to bear I’d a put 
up w ith aught, only this, and defied all Bull’ompton to say 
as it broke me , — but I’m about broke now If I hadn’t 
more nor a crust at home, nor a decent coat to my back. 
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I’d a looked ’em all square m tke face as ever I did But 
I can’t look no man square m the face now , — ^and as for 
other folk’s girls, I can’t bear ’em near me, — no how 
They makes me think of my own’ Fenwick had now 
turned his back to the miller, m order that he might wipe 
away his tears without showmg them ‘ I’m thinkmg of 
her always, Muster Fenwick ^ay and mght When the 
mill ’s agoing, it ’s all the same It *s just as though there 
warn’t nothing else m the whole world as I minded to think 
on I’ve been a man all my life, Muster Fenwick , and 
now I am’t a man no more ’ 

Our friend the Vicar never before felt himself so utterly 
unable to administer comfort m affliction There was 
nothmg on which he could take hold He could tell the 
man, no doubt, that beyond all this there might be ever- 
lastmg joy, not only for him, but for him and the girl 
together , — joy which would be sullied by no touch of 
disgrace But there was a stubborn strength m the m- 
fidehty of this old Pagan which was utterly impervious to 
any adjuration on that side That which he saw and knew 
and felt, he would beheve , but he would believe nothmg 
else He knew now that he was wounded and sore and 
wretched, and he understood the cause He knew that 
he must bear his misery to the last, and he struggled to 
make his back broad for the load. But even the desire for 
ease, which is natural to all men, would not make him 
flinch m his infidehty As he would not beheve when 
thmgs went well with him, and when the comfort of hope 
for the future was not imperatively needed for his daily 
solace, — so would he not beheve now, when his need for 
such comfort was so pressing 
The upshot of it all was, that the miller thought that 
he would take his own daughter into Salisbury, and was 
desirous of breakmg the matter m this way to the friend 
of his family The Vicar, of course, applauded him much 
Indeed, he applauded too much for the miller turned on 
him and declared that he was by no means certam that he 
was doing right And when the Vicar asked him to be 
gentle with the girl, he turned upon him agam 

‘ Why am’t she been gentle along of me ? I hate such 
gentihty, Muster Fenwick I’ll be honest with her, any 
way ’ But he thought better of it before he let the Vicar 
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go ‘ I shan’t do her no hurt, Muster Fenwick Bad as 
she ’s been, she ’s my own flesh and blood still ’ 

After what he had heard, Mr Fenwick declmed going 
mto the miUhouse, and returned home without seeing 
Mrs Brattle and her daughters The miller’s determina 
tion should be told by himseK , and the Vicar felt that he 
could hardly keep the secret were he now to see the women 


CHAPTER LXIV 

IF I WERE YOUR SISTER t 

Me Gilmore m his last words to his friend Fenwick, 
declared that he would not accept the message which the 
Vicar deliYered to him as the sufficient expression of 
Mary’s decision He would see Mary Lowther herself, 
and force her to confess her own treachery face to face 
with him, — ^to confess it or else to deny it So much 
she could not refuse to grant him Fenwick had indeed 
said that as long as the ^oung lady was his guest she 
must be allowed to please herself as to whom she would 
see or not see Gilmore should not be encouraged to 
force himself upon her at the vicarage But the Squire 
was quite sure that so much as that must be granted to 
him It was impossible that even Mary Lowther should 
refuse to see him after what had passed between them 
And then, as he walked about his own fields, thinkmg 
of it all, he allowed himself to feel a certam amount of 
hope that after all she might be made to marry him His 
love for her had not dwmdled, — or rather his desire to 
call her his own, and to make her his wife , but it had 
taken an altered form out of which all its native tenderness 
had been pressed by the usage to which he had been 
subjected It was Jus honour rather than his love that 
he now desired to satisfy All those who knew best 
were aware that he had set his heart upon this marriage, 
and it was necessary to him that he should show them 
that he was not to be disappointed Mary’s conduct to 
him from the day on which she had first engaged herself 
to him had been of such a kmd as naturally to mar his 
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tenderness and to banish from him all those prettmesses 
of courtship in which he would have mdulged as pleasantly 
as any other man She had told him m so many wori 
that she intended to marry him without lovmg him, and 
on these terms he had accepted her But m domg so 
he had unconsciously flattered himself that she would 
be better than her woids, — ^that as she submitted herself 
to him as his affianced bride she would gradually become 
soft and lovmg m his hands She had, if possible, been 
harder to him even than her words She had made him 
understand thoroughly that his presence was not a joy 
to her, and that her engagement to him was a burden 
on her which she had taken on her shoulders simply 
because the romance of her life had been nipped m the 
bud m reference to the man whom she did love Still 
he had persevered He had set his heart sturdily on 
marrying this girl, and marry her he would, if, after any 
fashion, such marriage should come within his power 
Mrs Fenwick, by whose judgment and affection he had 
been swayed through all this matter, had told him agam 
and agam, that such a girl as Mary Lowther must love 
her husband, — ^if her husband loved her and treated her 
with tenderness * I think I can answer for myself,’ 
Gilmore had once rephed, and his friend had thoroughly 
believed m bim Trustmg to the assurance he had perse- 
vered , he had persevered even when his trust in that 
assurance had been weakened by the girl’s hardness 
Anythmg would be better than breakmg from an engage- 
ment on which he had so long rested all his hopes of 
happmess She was pledged to be his wife , and, that 
bemg so, he could reform his gardens and decorate his 
house, and employ himself about his place with some 
amount of satisfaction He had at least a purpose m 
his life Then by degrees there grew upon him a fear 
that she still meant to escape from him, and he swore 
to himself, — ^without any tenderness, — ^that this should 
not be so liOt her once be his wife and she should be 
treated with all consideration, — ^with all affection, if 
she would accept it , but she should not make a fool of 
him now Then the Vicar had come with his message, 
and he had been simply told that the engagement between 
them was over f 
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Of coulee lie would see her, — ^and that at once As 
soon as Fenwick had left him, he went with rapid steps 
over his whole place, and set the men again upon their 
work This took place on a Wednesday, and the men 
should be contmued at their work, at any rate, till Saturday 
He explained this clearly to Ambrose, his gardener, and 
to the foreman in the house 

‘ It may be,’ said he to Ambrose, ‘ that I shall change 
my mmd altogether about the place , — but as I am still 
m doubt, let everything go on tdl Saturday ’ 

Of course they all knew why it was that the conduct 
of the Squire was so hke the conduct of a madman 

He sent down a note to Mary Lowther that evenmg 

‘ Dear Mary, 

‘ I have seen Fenwick, and of course I must see 
you Will you name an hour for to-moriow mornmg ’ 

‘ Yours, H G ’ 

When Mary read this, which she did as they were 
sitting on the lawn after dinner, she did not hesitate for 
a moment Hardly a word had been said to her by 
Fenwick, or his wife, smce his return from the Piivets 
They did not wish to show themselves to be angry wath 
her, but they found conversation to be almost impossible 
‘ You have told him ’ ’ Mary had asked ‘Yes, I have 
told him,’ the Vicar had rephed , and that had been 
nearly all In the course of the afternoon she had hmted 
to Janet Fenwick that she thought she had better leave 
BuHhampton ‘ Not quite yet, dear,’ Mrs Fenwick 
had said, and Mary had been afraid to uige her request 

‘ Shall I name eleven to-morrow ’ ’ she said, as she 
handed the Squire’s note to Mrs Fenwick Mrs Fenwick 
and the Vicar both assented, and then she went m and 
wrote her answer 

‘ I will be at home at the vicarage at eleven — M L ’ 

She would have given much to escape what was coming, 
but she had not expected to escape it 

The next mornmg after breahiast Fenwick himself 
went away ‘ I’ve had more than enough of it,’ he said, 
to his wife, ‘ and I won’t be near them ’ 
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Mrs Fenwick was with her friend up to the moment 
at which the bell was heard at the front door There 
was no commg up across the lawn now 

‘ Dear Janet,’ Mary said, when they were alone, * how 
I wish that I had never come to trouble you here at the 
vicarage » ’ 

Mrs Fenwick was not without a feeling that much of 
aU this unhappmess had come from her own persistency 
on behalf of her husband’s fnend, and thought that some 
expression was due from her to Mary to that eSect 
‘ You are not to suppose that we are angry with you/ 
she said, putting her arm round Mary’s waist 

‘ Pray, — ^pray do not be angry with me ’ 

‘ The fault has been too much ours for that We should 
have left this alone, and not have pressed it We have 
meant it for the best, dear ’ 

‘ And I have meant to do right , — but, Janet, it is so 
hard to do right ’ 

When the ring at the door was heard, Mrs Fenwick 
met Harry Gilmore m the hall, and told him that he would 
find Mary m the drawing-room She pressed his hand 
warmly as she looked into his face, but he spoke no word 
as he passed on to the room which she had just left Mary 
was standing in the middle of the floor, half-way between 
the wmdow and the door, to receive him When she 
heard the door-bell she put her hand to her heart, and 
there she held it till he was approachmg , but then she 
dropped it and stood without support, with her face 
upraised to meet him He came up to her very quickly 
and took her by the hand ‘ Mary,’ he said, ‘ I am not 
to beheve this message that has been sent to me I do 
not beheve it I will not believe it I will not accept it. 
It IS out of the question, — quite out of the question 
It shall be withdrawn, and nothmg more shall be said 
about it ’ 

‘ That cannot be, Mr Gilmore ’ 

‘ What cannot be ’ I say that it must be You cannot 
deny, Mary, that you are betrothed to me as my wife 
Are such betrothals to be nothing ’ Are promises to go 
for nothing because there has been no ceremony ’ You 
might as well come and tell me that you would leave me 
even though you were my wife ’ 
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‘ But I am not your wife ’ 

‘ What does it mean ’ Have I not been patient with 
you ’ Have I been hard to you, or cruel ? Have you 
heard anything of me that is to my discredit ’ ’ She 
shook her head, eagerly ‘ Then what does it mean ? 
Are you aware that you are proposing to yourself to 
make an utter wreck of me — to send me adritt upon the 
world without a purpose or a hope ? What have I done 
to deserve such treatment ’ ’ 

He pleaded his cause very well, — better than she had 
ever heard him plead a cause before He held her still 
by the hand, not with a grasp of love, but with a retention 
which implied his will that she should not pass away 
from out of his power He looked her full in the face, 
and she did not quail before his eyes Nevertheless she 
would have given the world to have been elsewhere, 
and to have been free from the necessity of answering 
him She had been fortifymg herself throughout the 
mornmg with self expressed protests that on no account 
would she yield, whether she had been right before or 
wrong, — of this she was convinced, that she must be 
right now to save herself from a marriage that was so 
distasteful to her 

‘ You have deserved nothing but good at my hands/ 
she said 

‘ And IS this good that you are doing to me ? ’ 

‘ Yes, — certainly It is the best that I know how to 
do now ’ 

‘ Why IS it to be done now ? What is it that has 
changed you ? ’ 

She withdrew her hand from him, and waited a while 
before she answered It was necessary that she should 
tell him all the tidings that had been conveyed to her 
m the letter which she had received from her cousin 
Waiter, but m order that he should perfectly under- 
stand them and be made to know their force upon herself, 
she must remmd him of the stipulation which she had 
made when she consented to her engagement But how 
could she speak words which would seem to him to be 
spoken only to remmd him of the abjectness of his sub- 
mission to her ’ 

‘ I was broken-hearted when I came here,’ she said 
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‘ And therefore you would leave me broken hearted 
now 

‘ You should spare me, Mr Gilmore You remember 
what I told you I loved my cousin Walter entirely 
I did not hide it from you I begged you to leave me 
because it was so I told you that my heart would not 
change When I said so, I thought that you would — 
desist ’ 

‘ I am to be punished, then, for having been too true 
to you ’ ’ 

‘ I will not defend myself for acceptmg you at last 
But you must remember that when I did so I said that 
I should go — ^back — ^to him, if he could take me ’ 

‘ And you are gomg back to him ’ ’ 

‘ If he wiU have me ’ 

* You can stand there and look me in the face and tell 
me that you are false as that ’ You can confess to me 
that you will change like a weathercock , — ^be his one dav, 
and then mme, and his agam the next » You can own 
that you give yourself about first to one man, and then 
to another just as may suit you at the moment ’ I would 
not have believed it of any woman When you tell it 
me of yourself, I begm to think that I have been wrong 
all through m my ideas of a woman’s character ’ 

The time had now come m which she must indeed speak 
up And speech seemed to be easier with her now that 
he had allowed himself to express his anger He had 
expressed more than his anger He had dared to shower 
his scorn upon her and the peltmg of the storm gave 
her courage ‘ You are unjust upon me, IMr Gilmore, 

unjust and cruel You know m your heart that I have 

not changed ’ 

‘ Were you not betrothed to me ^ ’ 

* I was , — ^but m what way ^ Have I told you any 

untruth ’ Have I concealed anvthing ’ When I accepted 
you did I not explam to you how and why it was so,— 
against my own wish against my own judgment, — because 
then I had ceased to care what became of me I do care 
now I care very much ’ ^ 

‘ And you t hink that is justice to me ’ 

‘ If you will bandy accusations with me, why did you 
accept me when I told you that I could not love you f 
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But, indeed, indeed, I would not say a word to displease 
you, if you would only spare me We were both wrong , 
but the wrong must now be put right You would not 
wish to take me for your wife when I tell you that my 
heart is full of affection for another man Then, when 
I yielded, I was strugghng to cure that as a great evil 
Now I welcome it as the sweetest blessing of my life If 
I were your sister, what would you have me do ’ ’ 

He stood silent for a moment, and then the colour 
rose to his forehead as he answered her ‘ If you were 
my sister, my ears would tingle with shame when your 
name was mentioned m my presence ’ 

The blood rushed also over her face, suffusing her 
whole countenance, forehead and all, and fire flashed 
from her eyes, and her hps were parted, and even her 
nostrils seemed to swell with anger She looked full into 
his face for a second, and then she turned and walked 
speechless away from him When the handle of the door 
was m her hand, she turned agam to address him ‘ Mr 
Gilmore,’ she said, ‘ I will never willingly speak to you 
agam ’ Then the door was opened and closed behmd 
her before a word had escaped from his lips 
He knew that he had msulted her He knew that he 
had uttered words so hard, that it might be doubted 
whether, under any circumstances, they could be justified 
from a gentleman to a lady And certainly he had not 
mtended to msult her as he was coming down to the 
vicarage As far as any settled purpose had been formed 
m his mmd, he had meant to force her back to her engage- 
ment with himself, by showmg to her how manifest would 
be her mjustice, and how great her treachery, if she 
persisted in leavmg him But he knew her character 
well enough to be aware that any word of insult addressed 
to her as a woman, would create offence which she herself 
would be unable to queU But his anger had got the better 
of his judgment, and when the suggestion was made to 
him of a sister of his own, he took the opportunity which 
was offered to him of hittmg her with ail his force She 
had felt the blow, and had determined that she would 
never encounter another 

He was left alone, and he must retreat He waited 
a while, thi n king that perhaps Mrs Fenwick or the Vicar 
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would come to him , but nobody came The window 
of the room was open, and it was easy for him to leave 
the house by the garden But as he prepared to do so, 
his eye caught the writmg matenals on a side table, and 
he sat down and addressed a note to Mrs Fenwick ‘ Tell 
Mary,’ he said, ‘ that m a matter which to me is of life 
and death, I was forced to speak plainly Tell her, also, 
that if she will be my wife, I know well that I shall never 
have to blush for a deed of hers, — or for a word, — or for 
a thought — G ’ Then he went out on to the lawn, 
and returned home by the path at the back of the church 
farm 

He had left the vicarage, makmg another offer for the 
girl’s hand, as it were, with his last gasp But as he went, 
he told himself that it was impossible that it should be 
accepted Every chance had now gone from him, and he 
must look his condition m the face as best he could 
It had been bad enough with him before, when no hope 
had ever been held out to him, when the answers of 
the girl he loved had always been adverse to him , when 
no one had been told that she was to be his bride Even 
then the gnawmg sense of disappomtment and of failure, — 
just there, when only he cared for success, — ^had been 
moie than he could endure without derangement of the 
outer tranquilhty of his life Even then he had been 
unable so to live that men should not know that his 
sorrow had disturbed him When he had gone to Lonng, 
travellmg with a forlorn hope mto the neighbourhood 
of the girl he loved, he had himself been aware that he 
had lacked strength to control himself m his misfortune 
But if his state then had been grievous, what must it be 
now ? It had been told to all the world around him that 
he had at last won his bride, and he had proceeded, as 
do jolly thrivmg bridegrooms, to make his house ready 
for her reception Doubtmg nothmg he had mingled 
her wishes, her tastes, his thoughts of her, with every 
action of his life He had prepared jewels for her, and 
decorated chambers, and laid out pleasure gardens 
He was a man, simple m his own habits, and not given 
to squandenng his means , but now, at this one moment 
of life when everything was to be done for the delecta- 
tion of her who was to be his life’s oompamon, he could 
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afford to let prudence go by the board True that his 
pleasure in doing this had been sorely marred by her 
coldness, by her indifference even by her self abnega- 
tion , but he had continued to buoy himself up with the 
idea that all would come right when she should be his 
wife Now she had told him that she would never willingly 
speak to him agam, — and he beheved her 
He went up to his house, and into his bedroom, and 
then he sat thinkmg of it all And as he thought he 
heard the voices and the tools of the men at their work , 
and knew that thmgs were bemg done which, for him, 
would never be of avail He remained there for a couple 
of hours without movmg Then he got up and gave the 
housekeeper instructions to pack up his portmanteau, 
and the groom orders to bring his gig to the door ‘ He 
was going away,’ he said, and his letters were to be 
addressed to his club m London That afternoon he 
drove himseff into Salisbury that he might catch the 
evenmg express tram up, and that mght he slept at a 
hotel m London 


CHAPTER LXV 

MARY LOWTHER LEAVES BULLHAMPTON 

It was considerably past one o’clock, and the children’s 
dinner was upon the table in the dimng parlour before 
anyone m the vicarage had seen Mary Lowther since 
the departure of the Squire When she left Mr Gilmore, 
she had gone to her own room, and no one had dLsturbed 
her As the children were being seated, Fenwick returned, 
and his wife put into his hand the note which Gilmore 
had left for her 

‘ What passed between them ’ ’ he asked in a whisper 

His^ wife shook her head ‘ I have not seen her,’ she 
said, ‘ but he talks of speakmg plainly, and I suppose 
it was bitter enough ’ 

* He can be very bitter if he ’s driven hard,’ said the 
Vicar , and he has been driven very hard,’ he added, 
after a while 

As soon as the children had eaten their dinner, Mrs 
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Eenwiok went up to Mary’s room with the Squire’s note 
in her hand She knocked, and was at once admitted, 
and she found Mary sittmg at her wntmg desk 
‘ Will you not come to lunch, Mary ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, — if I ought I suppose I might not have a cup 
of tea brought up here ’ ’ 

‘ You shall have whatever you like, — here or anyw^here 
else, as far as the vicarage goes What did he say to you 
this morning ’ ’ 

‘ It IS of no use that I should tell you, Janet ’ 

‘ You did not yield to him, then ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, I *did not Certainly I never shall ^leld 
to him Dear Janet, pray take that as a certamty Let 
me make you sure at any rate of that He must be sure 
of it himself ’ 

‘ Here is his note to me, written, I suppose, after you 
left him ’ Mary took the scrap of paper from her hand 
and read it ‘ He is not sure, you see,’ contmued Mrs 
Fenwick ‘ He has written to me, and I suppose that 
I must answer him ’ 

‘ He shall certainly never have to blush for me as his 
wife,’ said Mary But she would not tell her friend of 
the hard words that had been said to her She under- 
stood well the allusion m Mr Gilmore’s note, but she 
would not explain it She had determined, as she thought 
about it m her solitude, that it would be better that she 
should never repeat to anvone the cruel words which 
her lover had spoken to her Doubtless he had received 
provocation ^1 his anger, as well as aU his suffermg, 
had come from a constancy m his love for her, which 
was unsurpassed, if not unequalled, m aU that she had 
read of among men He had been wilhng to accept her 
on conditions most humihatmg to himself , and had then 
been toM, that, even vith those conditions, he was not 
to have her She was bound to forgive him almost any 
offence that he could bestow upon her He had spoken 
to her in his wrath words which she thought to be not 
only cruel but unmanly She had told him that she 
would never speak wdlmgly to him agam , and she would 
keep her word But she would forgive him She was 
bound to forgive him any mjury, let it be what it might 
She would forgive him , — and as a sign to herself of her 
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pardon she would say no word of his ofience to her friends, 
the Fenwicks ‘ He shall certainly never have to blush 
for me as his wife,’ she said, as she returned the note to 
hirs Fenwick 

‘ You mean, that you never -will be his wife ’ ’ 

‘ Certamly I mean that ’ 

* Have you quarrelled with him, Mary ’ ’ 

‘ Quarrelled ’ How am I to answer that ’ It will be 
better that we should not meet agam Of course, our 
interview could not be pleasant for either of us I do 
not wish him to think that there has been a quarrel ’ 

‘ No man ever did a woman more honour than he has 
done to you ’ 

‘ Dearest Janet, let it be dropped , — pray let it be 
dropped I am sure you beheve me now when I say that 
it can do no good I am writmg to my aunt this moment 
to tell her that I will return What day shall I name ’ ’ 

‘ Have you written to your cousm ^ ’ 

* No , — I have not written to my cousin I have not 
been able to get through it all, Janet, quite so easily 
as that ’ 

‘ I suppose you had better go now ’ 

* Yes , — must go now I should be a thorn m his side 
if I were to remain here ’ 

* He will not remam, Mary ’ 

* He shall have the choice as far as I am concerned 
You must let him know at once that I am going I think 
I will say Saturday, — ^the day after to-morrow I could 
hardly get away to morrow ’ 

‘ Certamly not Why should you ’ ’ 

‘ Yet I am bound to hurry myself, — ^to release him 
And, Janet, will you give him these ^ They are all here, 
— the rubies and all Ah, me ' he touched me that day ’ 

* How like a gentleman he has behaved always ’ 

‘ It was not that I cared for the stupid stones You 
know that I care nothmg for anythmg of the kmd But 
there was a sort of trust m it, — a desire to show me that 
everythmg should be mme, — ^whieh would have made 
me love him, — ^if it had been possible ’ 

‘ I would give one hand that you had never seen your 
cousin ’ 

‘ And I will give one hand because I have,’ said Mary, 
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stretching out her right arm ‘ Nay, I will give both , 
I will give all, because, having seen him, he is wnat he 
is to me But, Janet, when you return to him these 
things say a gentle word from me I have cost him money, 
I fear ’ 

‘ He will think but httle of that He would have given 
you willin gly the last acre of his land, had you wanted it * 

‘ But I did not want it That was the thmg And all 
these have been altered, as they would not have been 
altered, but for me I do repent that I have brought 
all this trouble upon him I cannot do more now than 
ask you to say so when you restore to him his property ’ 

‘ He will probably pitch them into the cart ruts 
Indeed, I will not give them to him I will simply teD 
him that they are m my hands, and Frank shall have 
them locked up at the banker’s Well , — suppose 
I had better go down and wiite him a hue ’ 

‘ And I will name Saturday to my aunt,* said Mary 

Mrs Fenwick immediately went to her desk, and wrote 
to her friend 

‘ Dear Harby, 

‘ I am sure it is of no use Knowmg how persistent 
IS your constancy, I would not say so were I not quite, 
qmte certam She goes to Lormg on Saturday Will it 
not be better that you should come to us for awhile after 
she has left us You will be less desolate with Frank 
than you would be alone 

‘ Ever yours, 

‘ Janet Fenwick 

‘ She has left your jewels with me I merely tell you 
f.Tnfl for your information , — ^not to trouble you with the 
thmgs now ’ 

And then she added a second postsonpt 

‘ She regrets deeply what you have suffered on her 
account, and bids me beg you to forgive her ’ 

Thus it was settled that Mary Lowther should leave 
Bullhampton, again returnmg to Lormg, as she had done 
before, m order that she might escape from her suitor. 
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In writing to her aunt she had thought it best to say 
notiiing of Walter Marrable She had not as yet wiitten 
to her cousin, postponing that work for the following 
day She would have postponed it longer had it been 
possible , but she felt herself to be bound to let him have 
her reply before he left Dunripple She would have 
much preferred to return to Lormg, to have put miles 
between herself and Bullhampton, before she wrote 
a letter which must contam words of happy joy It 
would have gratified her to have postponed for awhile 
ail her future happmess, knowing that it was there before 
her, and that it would come to her at last But it could 
not be postponed Her cousin’s letter was buinmg her 
pocket She already felt that she was treating him badlv 
m keepmg it by her without sendmg him the reply that 
would make him happy She could not brmg herseK 
to write the letter till the other matter was absolutely 
settled , and yet, aU delay was treachery to him , for, — 
as she repeated to herself agam and agam, — ^there could 
be no answer but one She had, however, settled it all 
now On the Saturday mormng she would start for 
Lormg, and she would write her letter on the Fiiday 
m time for that day’s post Walter would still be at 
Dunripple on the Sunday, and on the Sunday mornmg 
her letter would reach him She had studied the course 
of post between Bullhampton and her lover’s future 
residence, and knew to an hour when her letter would 
be in his hands 

On that afternoon she could hardlv mamtain the 
tranquilhty of her usual demeanour when she met the 
Vicar before dinner Not a word, however, was said 
about Gilmore Fenwick partly understood that he and 
his wife were m some degree responsible for the ship- 
wreck that had come, and had determined that Mary 
was to be forgiven, — at any rate by him He and his 
wife had taken counsel together, and had resolved that, 
unless circumstances should demand it, they would never 
agam mention the Squire’s name m Mary Lowther’s 
hearing The attempt had been made and had utterly 
failed, and now there must be an end of it On the next 
mornmg he heard that Gilmore had gone up to London, 
and he went up to the Privets to learn what he could 
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from the servants there No one knew more than that 
the Sqnire’s letters were to be directed to him at his 
Club The men were still at work about the place , but 
Ambrose told him that they were all at sea as to what 
they should do, and appealed to him for orders ‘ If 
we shut off on Saturday, sir, the whole place’ll be a muck 
of mud and nothin’ else aU winter,’ said the gardener 
The Vicar suggested that after aU a muck of mud outside 
the house wouldn’t do much harm ‘ But master am’t 
the man to put up with that all’ays, and it’ll cost twice 
as much to have ’em about the place agam arter a bit ’ 
This, however, was the least trouble If Ambrose was 
disconsolate out of doors, the man who was lookmg 
after the work indoors was twice more so ‘ If we be to 
work on up to Saturday night,’ he said, ‘ and then do 
never a stroke more, we be a doing nothmg but mischief 
Better leave it at once nor that, sir’ Then Fenwick 
was obliged to take upon himself to give certam orders 
The papering of the rooms should be finished where the 
walls had been already disturbed, and the cormces com- 
pleted, and the wood-work pamted But as for the 
furniture, hangmgs, and such like, they should be left 
till further orders should be received from the owner 
As for the mud and muck m the garden, his only care 
was that the place should not be so left as to justffy the 
neighbours m saying that Mr Gilmore was demented 
But he would be able to get instructions from his fnend, or 
perhaps to see him, in time to save danger in that respect 
In the meantime Mary Lowther had gone up to her 
room, and seated herself with her blottmg book and pens 
and ink She had now before her the pleasure, — or was 
it a task ’ — of answering her cousm’s letter She had 
that letter m her hand, and had already read it twice 
this mormng She had thought that she would so well 
know how to answer it , but, now that the pen was m 
her hand, she found that the thmg to be done was not 
so easy How much must she tell him, and how should 
she tell it ? It was not that there was anything which 
she desired to keep back from him She was wfiling, — 
nay, desirous, — ^that he should know all that she had 
said, and done, and thought , but it would have been 
a blessing if all could have been told to him by other 
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agency than her own He would not condemn her Hot, 
as she thought of her own conduct back from one scene to 
another, did she condemn herself Yet there was that 
of which she could not write without a feeling of shame 
And then, how could she be happy, when she had caused 
so much misery ’ And how could she write her letter 
without expressmg her happmess ’ She wished that 
her own identity might be divided, so that she might 
rejoice over Walter’s love with the one moiety, and 
gneve with the other at all the trouble she had brought 
upon the man whose love to her had been so constant 
She sat with the open letter in her hand, thmking over 
all this, till she told herself at last that no further thinking 
could avail her She must bend herself over the table, 
and take the pen m her hand, and write the words, let 
them come as they would 

Her letter, she thought, must be longer than his He 
had a knack of writmg short letters , and then there 
had been so little for him to say He had merely a smgle 
question to ask , and, although he had asked it more 
than once, — as is the manner of people m askmg such 
questions, — still a sheet of note paper loosely filled had 
sufficed Then she read it again ‘ If you bid me, I will 
be with you early, next week ’ What if she told him 
nothing, but only bade him come to her ’ After all, 
would it not be best to write no more than that ’ Then 
she took her pen, and m three minutes her letter was 
completed c Vicarage, Friday 

‘ Dbabest, dbabest Walter, 

‘ Do come to me, — as soon as you can, and I will 
never send you away agam I go to Lormg to morrow, 
and, of course, you must come there I cannot write 
it aU , but I will tell you everything when we meet 
I am very sorry for your cousm Gregory, because he 
was so good 

‘ Always your own, 

‘ Mary 

‘ But do not think that I want to hurry you I have 
said come at once , but I do not mean that so as to 
interfere with you You must have so many things to 
do , and if I get one line from you to say that you will 
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come, I can be ever so patient I have not been happy 
once smce we parted It is easy for people to say that 
they will conquer their feelmgs, but it has seemed to me 
to be quite impossible to do it I shall never try again ’ 

As soon as the body of her letter was written, she could 
have continued her postscript for ever It seemed to her 
then as though nothing would be more delightful than 
to let the words flow on with full expressions of all her 
love and happmess To write to him was pleasant enough, 
as long as there came on her no need to mention Mr 
Gilmore’s name 

That was to be her last evenmg at BuUhampton , and 
though no allusion was made to the subject, they were 
all t hink ing that she could never return to Bullhampton 
agam She had been almost as much at home with them 
as with her aunt at Lormg , and now she must leave the 
place for ever But they said not a word , and the 
evenmg passed by almost as had passed all other evemngs 
The remembrance of what had taken place since she had 
been at Bullhampton made it almost impossible to speak 
of her departure 

In the mommg she was to be agam driven to the 
railway-station at Westbuiy Mr Fenwick had work 
m his parish which would keep him at home, and she was 
to be trusted to the dnvmg of the groom ‘ If I were to 
be away to-morrow,’ he said, as he parted from her that 
evenmg, ‘ the churchwardens would have me up to the 
archdeacon, and the archdeacon might tell the Marquis, 
and where should I be then ’ ’ Of course she begged him 
not to give it a second thought ‘ Dear Mary,’ he said, 

‘ I should of all t hin gs have liked to have seen the last 
of you, — ^that you might know that I love you as well 
as ever ’ Then she burst mto tears, and kissed him, and 
told him that she would always look to him as to a brother 
She called Mrs Fenwick mto her own room before she 
undressed * Janet,’ she said, ‘ dearest Janet, we are 
not to part for ever ^ ’ 

‘ For ever ’ No, certainly Why for ever ’ ’ 

‘ I shall never see you, unless you will come to me 
Promise me that if ever I have a house you wiH come 
to me ’ 
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* Of course you will have a house, Mary ’ 

*And 3/OU will come and see me, — ^will you not? 
Promise that you will come to me I can never come back 
to dear, dear Bullhampton ’ 

‘ No doubt we shall meet, Mary ’ 

‘ And you must brmg the children — ^my darhng Flos ’ 
How else ever shall I see her ’ And -you must write to 
me, Janet ’ 

‘ I will write, — as often as you do, I don’t doubt ’ 

‘ You must tell me how he is, Janet You must not 
suppose that I do not care for his welfare because I have 
not loved him I know that my commg here has been 
a curse to him But I could not help it Could I have 
helped it, Janet ’ ’ 

‘ Poor fellow * I wish it had not been so ’ 

* But you do not blame me , — ^not much ’ Oh, Janet, 
say that you do not condemn me ’ 

‘ I can say that with most perfect truth I do not 
blame you It has been most unfortunate , but I do 
not blame you I am sure that you have struggled to 
do the best that you could ’ 

‘ God bless you, my dearest, dearest friend » If you 
could only know how anxious I have been not to be 
wrong But thmgs have been wrong, and I could not 
put them right ’ 

On the next morning they packed her mto the little 
four wheeled phaeton, and so she left Bullhampton. 
* I beheve her to be as good a girl as ever hved ’ said the 
Vicar , ‘ but all the same, I wish with all my heart that 
she had never come to Bullhampton ’ 


CHAPTER LXVI 

AT THE MTT.n 

The presence of Carry Brattle was required m Sahsbury 
for the trial of John Burrows and Lawrence Acorn on 
Wednesday the 22nd of August Our Vicar, who had 
learned that the judges woidd come mto the city only 
late on the previous evening, and that the day following 
their entrance would doubtless be so fully occupied with 
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other matters as to render it very improbable that the 
a£Eair of the murder would then come up, had endeavoured 
to get permission to postpone Carry’s journey , but the 
httle men in authority are always stem on such points, 
and witnesses are usually treated as persons who are 
not entitled to have any views as to their own personal 
comfort or welfare Lawyers, who are paid for their 
presence, may plead other engagements, and their pleas 
will be considered , and if a witness be a lord, it may 
perhaps be thought very hard that he should be dragged 
away from his amusements But the ordmary common- 
place witness must simply hsten and obey — at his peril 
It was thus decided that Carry must be in Sahsbury on 
the Wednesday, and remam there, hanging about the 
Court, till her services should be wanted Fenwick, 
who had been m Sahsbury, had seen that accommodation 
should be provided for her and for the miller at the house 
of Mrs Stiggs 

The miller had decided upon gomg with his daughter 
The Vicar did not go down to the mill agam , but Mrs 
Fenwick had seen Brattle, and had learned that such 
was to be the case The old man said nothmg to his own 
people about it till the Monday afternoon, up to which 
time Fanny was prepared to accompany her sister He 
was then told, when he came m from the mill for his tea, 
that word had come down from the vicarage that there 
would be two bed-rooms for them at Mrs Stiggs’ s house 
‘ I don’t know why there should be the cost of a second 
room,’ said Fanny , ‘ Carry and I won’t want two beds * 

Up to this time there had been no reconcihation between 
the miller and his younger daughter Carry would ask 
her father whether she should do this or that, and the 
miller would answer her as a surly master will answer 
a servant whom he does not hke , but the father, as a 
father, had never spoken to the child , nor, up to this 
moment, had he said a word even to his We of his mtended 
journey to Salisbury But now he was driven to speak 
He had placed himself m the arm chair, and was sittmg 
with his hands on his knees gazmg mto the empty fire- 
grate Carry was standing at the open window, pulling 
the dead leaves ojEP three or four geramums which her 
mother kept there m pots Fanny was passmg m and 
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out from tlie back kitchen, m which the water for their 
tea was bemg boiled, and Mrs Brattle was m her usual 
place with her spectacles on, and a darning needle in 
her hand A mmute was allowed to pass by before the 
miller answered his eldest daughter 
‘ There’ll be two beds wanted,’ he said , ‘ I told Muster 
Fenwick as I’d go with the girl myself , — and so I will ’ 
Carry started so that she broke the flower which she 
was touching Mrs Brattle immediately stopped her 
needle, and withdrew her spectacles from her nose 
Fanny, who was that mstant bringing the tea pot out 
of the back kitchen, put it down among the tea cups, 
and stood still to consider what she had heard 
‘ Dear, dear, dear ’ ’ said the mother 
‘ Father,’ said Fanny, commg up to him, and just 
touching him with her hand , ‘ ’twill be best for you to 
go, much best I am heartily glad on it, and so will 
Cairy be ’ 

‘ I knows nowt about that,’ said the miUer , ‘ but I 
mean to go, and that ’s all about it I ain’t a been to 
Salsbry these fifteen year and more, and I shan’t be there 
never agam ’ 

‘ There ’s no saying that, father,’ said Fanny 
* And it ain’t for no pleasure as I’m agoing now Nobody 
’ll s’pect that of me I’d hever let the millstone come 
on my foot ’ 

There was nothmg more said about it that evenmg, 
nothmg more at least m the miller’s hearmg Carry and 
her sister were dibcussmg it nearly the whole mght It 
was very soon plam to Fanny that Carry had heard the 
tidings with dismay To be alone with her father for 
two, three, or perhaps four days, seemed to her to be so 
terrible, that she hardly knew how to face the misery 
and gloom of his company, — addition to the fears she 
had as to what they would say and do to her m the Court 
Since she had been home, she had learned almost to 
tremble at the sound of her father’s foot , and yet she 
had known that he would not harm her, would hardly 
notice her, would not do more than look at her But 
now, for three long frightful days to come, she would 
be subject to his wrath durmg every moment of her 
life 
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‘ VViU he speak to me, Eanny, d’ye think ’ ’ she asked 
‘ Of course he’ll speak to you, child ’ 

‘ But he hasn’t, you know, — ^not smce I’ve been home , 
not once , not as he does to you and mother I know 
he hates me, and wishes I was dead And, Fanny, I 
wishes it myself every day of my life ’ 

‘ He wishes nothmg of the kmd. Carry * 

‘ Why don’t he say one kmd word to me, then ? I know 
I’ve been bad But I am’t a done a smgle thmg smce I’ve 
been home as ’d a’ made him angry if he seed it, or said 
a word as ne mightn’t a’ heard ’ 

‘ I don’t think you have, dear ’ 

‘ Then why can’t he come round, if it was ever so 
httle ’ I’d sooner he’d beat me , that I would ’ 

‘ He’ll never do that. Carry I don’t know as he ever 
laid a hand upon one of us since we was httle thmgs ’ 

‘ It’d be better than never speakmg to a girl Only 
for you and mother. Fan, I’d be off agam ’ 

‘ You would not You know you would not How 
dare you say that ’ ’ 

‘ But why shouldn’t he say a word to one, so that one 
shouldn’t go about like a dead body m the house ’ ’ 

‘ Carry dear, listen to this If you’ll manage well , if 
you’ll be good to him, and patient while you are with him , 

if you’U bear with him, and yet be gentle when he 

‘ I am gentle, — ^always, — now ’ 

‘ You are, dear , but when he speaks, as he’ll have to 
speak when you’re all alone like, be very gentle Maybe, 
Carry, when you’ve come back, he will be gentle with you ’ 
They had ever so much more to discuss Would 8am 
be at the tiial ’ And, if so, would he and his father 
speak to each other ’ They had both been told that 
Sam had been summoned, and that the police would 
enforce his attendance , but thev were neither of them 
sure whether he would be there m custody or as a free 
man At last they went to sleep, but Carry’s slumbers 
were not very sound As has been told before, it was the 
miller’s custom to be up every mormng at five The 
two girls would afterwards rise at six, and then, an hour 
after that, Mrs Brattle would be instructed that her 
time had come On the Tuesday mormng, however, 
the miller was not the first of the family to leave his bed 
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he were going to the mill without a word. But he had 
not rebuked her, and his touch had been very gentle 
‘ Father,’ she said, following him, ‘ if you could forgive 
me * I know I have been bad, but if you could forgive 
me ’’ 

He went to the very door of the mill before he turned , 
and she, when she saw that he did not come back to her, 
paused upon the budge She had used all her eloquence 
She knew no other words with which to move him She 
felt that she had failed, but she could do no more But 
he stopped agam without entermg the mill 

‘ Child,’ he said at last, ‘ come here, then * She ran 
at once to meet him ‘ I wall forgive thee There I will 
forgive thee, and trust thou may’st be a better girl than 
thou hast been ’ 

She flew to him and threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed his face and breast ‘ Oh, father,’ she said, 
‘ I will be good I will try to be good Only you will 
speak to me ’ 

‘ Get thee into the house now I have forgiven thee ’ 
So saying he passed on to his morning’s work 

Carry, runnmg mto the house, at once roused her 
sister ‘ Fanny,’ she exclaimed, ‘ he has forgiven me at 
last , he has said that he will forgive me * 

But to the miller’s mmd, and to his sense of justice, 
the forgiveness thus spoken did not suffice When he 
returned to breakfast Mrs Brattle had, of course, been 
told of the mormng’s work, and had rejoiced greatly 
It was to her as though the greatest burden of her Me 
had now been taken from her weary back Her girl, 
to her loving motherly heart, now that he who had m 
all things been the lord of her Me had vouchsafed his 
pardon to the poor sinner, would be as pure as when she 
had played about the mill m all her girlish innocence 
The mother had known that her child was still under 
a cloud, but the cloud to her had consisted m the father’s 
wrath rather than m the feelmg of any pubhc shame 
To her a sm repented was a sm no more, and her love 
for her child made her sure of the sincerity of that repen- 
tance But there could be no joy over the sinner m this 
world till the head of the house should agam have taken 
her to his heart When the miller came m to his break- 
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fast the three woman were standmg together, not without 
some outward marks of contentment Mrs Brattle’s 
cap was clean, and even Fanny, who was ever tidy and 
never smart, had managed m some way to add something 
bright to her appearance Where is the woman who, 
when she has been pleased, will not show her pleasure 
by some sign m her outward garniture ^ But still there 
was anxiety ‘ Will he call me Carry ^ ’ the girl had 
asked He had not done so when he pronounced her 
pardon at the mill door Though they were standing 
together they had not decided on any Ime of action 
The pardon had been spoken and they were sure that it 
would not be revoked , but how it would operate at &st 
none of them had even guessed 
The miller, when he had entered the room and come 
among them, stood with his two hands restmg on the 
round table, and thus he addressed them ‘ It was a bad 
time with us when the girl, whom we had all loved a’ most 
too well, forgot herseK and us, and brought us to shame, 
— ^we who had never known shame afore, — and became 
a thmg so vile as I won’t name it It was well mgh the 
death o’ me, I know ’ 

‘ Oh, father * ’ exclaimed Fanny 
* Hold your peace, Fanny, and let me say my say out 
It was very bad then , and when she come back to us, 
and was took in, so that she might have her bit to eat 
under an honest roof, it was bad still, — ^for she was a 
shame to us as had never been shamed afore For myself 
I felt so, that though she was allays near me, my heart 
was away from her, and she was not one with me, not 
as her sister is one, and her mother, who never know’d 


a thought in her heart as wasn’t fit for a woman to have 
there ’ By this time Carry was sobbing on her mother’s 
bosom, and it would be difficult to say whose affliction 
was the sharpest ‘ But them as falls may right them- 
selves, unless they be chance killed as they falls If my 

child be sorry for her sm ’ 

‘ Oh, father, I am sorry ’ 

‘ I^will bring myself to forgive her That it won’t stick 
here,’ and the miller struck his heart violently with his 
open palm, ‘ I won’t be such a liar as to say For there 
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about it more out o’ my mouth, — and she may come to 
me agam as my child ’ 

There was a solemmty about the old man’s speech 
which struck them all with so much awe that none of 
them for a while knew how to move or to speak Fanny 
was the first to stir, and she came to him and put her arm 
through his and leaned her head upon his shoulder 

‘ Get me my breakfast, girl,’ he said to her But before 
he had moved Carry had thrown herself weepmg on his 
bosom ‘ That will do,’ he said ‘ That will do Sit 
down and eat thy victuals ’ Then there was not another 
word said, and the breakfast passed ofi in silence 

Though the women talked of what had occurred through- 
out the day, not a word more dropped from the miller’s 
mouth upon the subject When he came m to dinner 
he took his food from Carry’s hand and thanked her, — 
as he would have thanked his eider daughter, — but he 
did not call her by her name Much had to be done m 
preparing for the morrow’s journey, and for the days 
through which they two might be detamed at the assizes 
The miller had borrowed a cart m which he was to drive 
himself and his daughter to the BuUhampton road station 
and, when he went to bed, he expressed his determma 
tion of startmg at mne, so as to catch a certain tram 
mto Salisbury They had been told that it would be 
sufficient if they were m the city that day at one o’clock 

On the next mormng the miller was m his mill as usual 
m the mommg He said nothing about the work, but 
the women knew that it must m the mam stand still 
Everything could not be trusted to one man, and that 
man a hireling But nothing was said of this He went 
mto his miU, and the women prepared his breakfast, 
and the clean shirt and the tidy Sunday coat m which 
he was to travel And Carry was ready dressed for the 
journey, — so pretty, with her bright curls and sweet 
dimpled cheeks, but still with that look of fear and sorrow 
which the commg ordeal could not but produce The 
miller returned, dressed himself as he was desired, and 
took his place at the table in the kitchen , when the 
front door was agam opened, — and Sam Brattle stood 
among them ' 

' rather,’ said he, ‘ I’ve turned up just m time 
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Of course the consternation among them was great , 
but no reference was made to the quarrel which had 
divided the father and son when last they had parted 
Sam explamed that he had come across the country from 
the north, travellmg chiefly by railway, but that he had 
walked from the Swmdon station to Marlborough on the 
precedmg evemng, and from thence to BuUhampton that 
morning He had come by Birmingham and Gloucester, 
and thence to Swindon 

‘ And now, mother, if you’ll give me a mouthful of 
some’at to eat, you won’t &id that I’m above eating of it ’ 
He had been summoned to Sahsbury, he said, for that 
day, but nothing should mduce him to go there tiU the 
Fnday He surmised that he knew a thing or two, and 
as the trial wouldn’t come off before Friday at the earhest, 
he wouldn’t show his face m Sahsbury before that day 
He strongly urged Carry to be equally sagacious, and used 
some energetic arguments to the same effect on his father, 
when he found that his father was also to be at the assizes , 
but the miller did not like to be taught by his son, and 
declared that as the legal document said Weiiesday, 
on the Wednesday his daughter should be there 
‘ And what about the mill ’ ’ asked Sam The miller 
only shook his head. ‘ Then there ’s only so much more 
call for me to stay them two days,’ said Sam ‘ I’ll be 
at it hammer and tongs, father, tiU it ’s time for me to 
start o’ Friday You tell ’em as how I’m coming I’ll 
be there afore they want me And when they’ve got 
me they won’t get much out of me, I guess ’ 

To all this the miller made no reply, not forbidding 
his son to work the mill, nor thankmg him for the offer 
But Airs Brattle and Fanny, who could read every Ime 
m his face, knew that he was well pleased 
And then there was the confusion of the start Fanny, 
in her solicitude for her father, brought out a httle cushion 
for his seat ‘ I don’t want no cushion to sit on,’ said 
he , ‘ give it here to Carry ’ It was the first time that he 
had called her by her name, and it was not lost on the 
poor girl 
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CHAPTER LXVn 

Sm GBEGOEY MARKABLE HAS A HEADACHE 

Mary Lowthpr, in her letter to her aunt, had in one 
line told the story of her rupture with Mr Gilmore This 
line had formed a postscript, and the wnter had hesitated 
much before she added it She had not intended to 
write to her aunt on this subject , but she had remembered 
at the last moment how much easier it would be to tell 
the remamder of her story on her arrival at Lonng, if 
so much had already been told beforehand Therefore 
it was that she had added these words ‘ Everythmg has 
been broken off between me and Mr Gilmore — ^for ever * 

This was a terrible blow upon poor Miss Marrable, 
who, up to the moment of her receivmg that letter, thought 
that her niece was disposed of in the manner that had 
seemed most desirable to all her friends Aunt Sarah 
loved h&r niece dearly, and by no means looked forward 
to improved happiness m her own old age when she 
should be left alone m the house at Uphill, but she 
entertained the view about young women which is usual 
with old women who have young women under their 
charge, and she thought it much best that this special 
young woman should get herself married The old 
women are right m their views on this matter , and the 
young women, who on this pomt are not often refractory, 
are right also Miss Marrable, who entertamed a very 
strong opinion on the subject above mentioned, was 
very unhappy when she was thus abruptly told by her 
own peculiar young woman that this second engagement 
had been broken off and sent to the winds It had become 
a theory on the part of Mary’s friends that the Gilmore 
match was the proper thmg for her At last, aiter many 
difficulties, the Gilmore match had been arranged The 
anxiety as to Mary’s future life was at an end, and the 
theory of the elders concerned with her welfare was to 
be earned out Then there came a short note^ proclaimmg 
her return home, and simply telhng as a fact almost 
mdifferent, — a single hne — ^that all the trouble hitherto 
taken as to her own disposition had entirely been thrown 
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away ‘ Everything lias been broken off between me 
and Mr Gilmore* It was a cruel and a heartrending 
postscript ’ ' 

Poor Miss Marrable knew very well that she was armed 
with no parental authority She could hold her theory, 
and could advise , but she could do no more She could 
not even scold And there had been some qualm of 
conscience on her part as to Walter Marrable, now that 
Walter Marrable had been taken in hand and made 
much of by the baronet, — and now, also, that poor 
Gregory had been removed from the path No doubt 
she. Aunt Sarah, had done all in her power to aid the 
difficulties which had separated the two cousins , — and 
while she thought that the Gilmore match had been the 
consequence of such aidmg on her part, she was happy 
enough m reflecting upon what she had done Old Sir 
Gregory would not have taken Walter by the hand unless 
Walter had been free to marry Edith Brownlow , and 
though she could not quite resolve that the death of the 
younger Gregory had been part of the family arrange- 
ment due to the happy policy of the elder Marrables 
generally, still she was quite sure that Walter’s present 
position at Dunripple had come entirely from the favour 
with which he had regarded the baronet’s wishes as to 
Edith Mary was provided for with the Squire, who 
was in immediate possession , and Walter with his bride 
would become as it were the eldest son of Dunripple 
It was all as comfortable as could be till there came this 
unfortunate postscript 

The letter reached her on Friday, and on Saturday 
Mary arrived Miss Marrable determmed that she would 
not complam As regarded her own comfort it was 
doubtless all for the best But old women are never 
selflsh m regard to the marriage of young women That 
the young women belongmg to them should be settled, — 
and thus got rid of, — is no doubt the great desire , but, 
whether the old woman be herseK married or a spmster, 
the desire is founded on an adamantine confidence that 
marriage is the most proper and the happiest tbmg for 
the young woman The behef is so thorough that the 
woman would cease to be a woman, would already have 
become a brute, who would desire to keep any girl belong- 
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mg to her out of matrimony for the sake of companionship 
to herself But no woman does so desire m regard to 
those who are dear and near to her A dependant, 
distant m blood, or a paid assistant, may find here and 
there a want of the true femmme sympathy, but in 
regard to a daughter, or one held as a daughter, it is 
never wantmg ‘ As the pelican loveth her young do 
I love thee , and therefore will I give thee away m marriage 
to some one strong enough to hold thee, even though 
my heartstrings be torn asunder by the parting ’ Such 
IS always the heart’s declaration of the mother respecting 
her daughter The match-making of mothers is the 
natural result of mother’s love , for the ambition of one 
woman for another is never other than this, — ^that the 
one loved by her shall be given to a man to be loved 
more worthily Poor Aunt Sarah, considering of these 
things during those two lonely days, came to the con- 
clusion that d ever Mary were to be so loved again that 
she might be given away, a long time might fiist elapse , 
and then she was aware that such gifts given late lose 
much of their value, and have to be given cheaply 

Mary herself, as she was driven slowly up the hill to 
her aimt’s door, did not share her aunt’s melancholy 
To be returned as a bad shilhng, which has been presented 
over the counter and found to be bad, must be very 
disagreeable to a young woman’s feehngs That was not 
the case with Mary Lowther She had, no doubt, a great 
sorrow at heart She had created a shipwreck which 
she did regret most bitterly But the sorrow and the 
regret were not humihating, as they would have been 
had they been caused by failure on her own part And 
then she had behmd her the strong comfort of her own 
rook, of which nothing should now rob her, — which 
should be a rook for rest and safety, and not a rock for 
shipwreck, and as to the disposition of which Aunt 
Sarah’s present ideas were so very erroneous ’ 

It was impossible that the first evening should pass 
without a word or two about poor Gilmore Mary knew 
weU enough that she had told her aunt nothing of her 
renewed engagement with her cousm , but she could 
not brmg herself at once to utter a song of triumph, as 
she would have done had she blurted out all her story 
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Not a word was said about either lover till they were 
seated together m the evening ‘ What you tell me about 
Mr Gilmore has made me so unhappy,’ said Miss Marrable 
sadly 

‘ It could not be helped, Aunt Sarah I tried my best, 
but it could not be helped Of course I have been very, 
very unhappy myseK ’ 

‘ I don’t pretend to understand it ’ 

‘ And yet it is so easily understood * ’ said Mary, 
pleadmg hard for herseK ‘ I did not love him, and 

‘ But you had accepted him, Mary ’ 

* I know I had It is so natural that you should think 
that I have behaved badly ’ 

‘ I have not said so, my dear ’ 

* I know that. Aunt Sarah , but if you think so, — and 
of course you do, — write and ask Janet Fenwick She 
will tell you everything You know how devoted she is 
to Mr Gilmore She would have done anything for him 
But even she will tell you that at last I could not help it 
When I was so very wretched I thought that I would do 
my best to comply with other people’s wishes I got a 
feeling that nothmg sigmfied for myself If they had 
told me to go into a convent or to be a nurse m a hospital 
I would have gone I had nothmg to care for, and if 
I could do what I was told perhaps it might be best ’ 

‘ But why did you not go on with it, my dear ? * 

‘ It was impossible — after Walter had written to me ’ 

* But Walter is to marry Edith Brownlow ’ 

‘ No, dear aunt , no Walter is to marry me Don’t 
look like that, Aunt Sarah It is true , — ^it is, mdeed ’ 
She had now dragged her chair close to her aunt’s seat 
upon the sofa, so that she could put her hands upon her 
aunt’s knees ‘ All that about Miss Brownlow has been 
a fable ’ 

‘ Parson John told me that it was fixed ’ 

* It IS not fixed The other thing is fixed. Parson 
John tells many fables He is to come here ’ 

‘ Who IS to come here ? ’ 

‘ Walter, — of course He is to be here, — ^I don’t know 
how soon , but I shall hear from him Dear aunt, you 
must be good to him , — ^mdeed you must He is your 
cousm 3ust as much as mine ’ 
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‘ I’m not m love with him, Mary ’ 

* But I am, Aunt Sarah Oh dear, how much I am in 
love with him ’ It never changed m the least, though 
I struggled, and struggled not to think of him I broke 
his picture and burned it , — ^and I would not have a 
scrap of his handwritmg , — 1 would not have near me 
anythmg that he had even spoken of But it was no good 
I could not get away from him for an hour Now I shall 
never want to get away from him again As for Mr 
Gilmore, it would have come to the same thing at last, 
had I never heard another word from Walter Marrable 
I could not have done it ’ 

‘ I suppose we must submit to it,’ said Aunt Sarah, 
after a pause This certainly was not the most exhila- 
rating view which might have been taken of the matter 
as far as Mary was concerned , but as it did not suggest 
any open opposition to her scheme, and as there was no 
refusal to see Walter when he should agam appear at 
Uphill as her lover, she made no complaint jMiss Marrable 
went on to inquire how Sir Gregory would like these 
plans, wnich were so diametrically opposed to his own 
As to that, Mary could say nothmg No doubt Walter 
would make a clean breast of it to Sir Gregory before he 
left Dunripple, and would be able to teU them what had 
passed when he came to Lormg Mary, however, did 
not forget to argue that the ground on which Walter 
Marrable stood was his own ground After the death 
of two men, the youngest of whom was over seventy, 
the property would be his property, and could not be 
taken from him If Sir Gregory chose to quarrel with 
him, — as to the probabihty of which, Mary and her aunt 
professed very different opmions, — ^they must wait 
Waitmg now would be very different from what it had 
been when their prospects in life had not seemed to 
depend in any degree upon the succession to the family 
property * And I know myself better now than I did 
then,’ said Mary ‘ Though it were to be for all my life, 
I would wait ’ 

On the Monday she got a letter from her cousin. It 
was very short, and there was not a word m it about 
Sir Gregory or Edith Brownlow It only said that he 
was the happiest man in the world, and that he would 
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be at Loring on the following Saturday He must return 
at once to Birmingham, but would ce3?tainly be at Loring 
on Saturday He had written to his uncle to ask for 
hospitahty He did not suppose that Parson John would 
refuse , but should this be the case, he would put up at 
The Dragon Mary might be quite sure that she would 
see him on Saturday 

And on the Saturday he came The parson had con- 
sented to receive him , but, not thinking highly of the 
wisdom of the proposed visit, had worded his letter 
rather coldly But of that Walter in his present circum- 
stances thought but little He was hardly withm the 
house before he had told his story ‘ You haven’t heaid, 
I suppose,’ he said, ‘ that Mary and I have made it 
up ’ ’ 

‘ How made it up ’ ’ 

‘ Well, — I mean that you shall make us man and wife 
some day ’ 

‘ But I thought you were to marry Edith Brownlow ’ 

‘ Who told you that, sir ’ I am sure Edith did not, 
nor yet her mother But I believe these sort of things 
are often settled without consultmg the prmcipals ’ 

‘ And what does my brother say ’ ’ 

‘ Sir Gregory, you mean ’ ’ 

* Of course I mean Sir Gregory I don’t suppose you’d 
ask your father ’ 

‘ I never had the shghtest intention, sir, of asking 
either one or the other I don’t suppose that I am to 
ask his leave to be married, like a young girl , and it 
isn’t likely that any objection on family grounds could 
be made to such a woman as Mary Lowther ’ 

* You needn’t ask leave of any one, most noble Hector 
That IS a matter of course You can marry the oook-maid 
to morrow, if \ou please But I thought you meant to 
live at Dunripple ’ ’ 

* So I shall, — ^part of the year , if Sir Gregory likes it ’ 

‘ And that you were to have an allowance and all that 
sort of thmg Now, if you do marry the cook-maid ’ 

‘ I am not going to marry the cook maid, — ^as you 
know very well ’ 

‘ Or if you marry any one else m opposition to my 
brother’s wishes, I don’t suppose it likely that he’ll bestow 
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that which he intended to give as a reward to you for 
following his wishes ’ 

' He can do as he pleases The moment that it was 
settled I told him ’ 

‘ And what did he say ’ ’ 

‘ He complamed of headache Sir Gregory very often 
does complam of headache When I took leave of him, 
he said I should hear from him ’ 

‘ Then it ’s all up with Dunripple for you, — as long as 
he lives I’ve no doubt that smce poor Gregory’s death 
your father’s interest m the property has been disposed 
of among the Jews to the last farthing ’ 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder ’ 

‘ And you are, — just where you were, my boy ’ 

‘ That depends entirely upon Sir Gregory You 
may be sure of this, sir, — ^that I shall ask him for 
nothing If the worst comes to the worst, I can go 
to the Jews as well as my father I won’t, imless I 
am driven ’ 

He was with Mary, of course, that evenmg, walking 
agam along the banks of the Lurweli, as they had first 
done now nearly twelve months smce Then the autumn 
had begun, and now the last of the summer months vvas 
near its close How very much had happened to her, 
or had seemed to happen, during the interval At that 
time she had thrice declined Harry Gilmore’s suit , but 
she had done so without any weight on her own conscience 
Her friends had wished her to marry the man, and there 
fore she had been troubled, but the trouble had lam 
light upon her, and as she looked back at it all, she felt 
that at that time there had been something of triumph 
at her heart A girl when she is courted knows at any 
rate that she is thought worthy of courtship, and m this 
instance she had been at least courted worthily Smce 
then a whole world of trouble had come upon her from 
that source She had been driven hither and thither, 
first by love, and then by a false idea of duty, till she had 
come almost to shipwreck And m her tossmg she had 
gone agamst another barque which, for aught she knew, 
might even yet go down from the effects of the collision 
She could not be all happy even though she were again 
leaning on Walter Marrable’s arm, or agam sittmg with 
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it round her waist, beneath the shade of the trees on the 
banks of the Lurwell 

‘ Then we must wait, and this time we must be patient,’ 
she said, when he told her of poor Sir Gregory’s headache 
‘ I cannot ask him for anything,’ said Walter 
‘ Of course not Do not ask anybody for anything, — 
but just wait I have quite made up my mind that 
forty-five for the gentleman, and thirty five for the lady, 
IS quite time enough for marrymg ’ 

* The grapes are sour,* said Walter 
‘ They are not sour at all, sir,’ said Mary 
‘ I was speaking of my own grapes, as I look at them 
when I use that argument for my own comfort The 
worst of it IS that when we know that the grapes are not 
sour, — that they are the sweetest grapes m the world, — 
the argument is of no use I won’t tell any hes about 
it, to myself or anybody else I want my grapes at once ’ 
‘ And so do I,’ said Mary, eagerly , ‘ of course I do 
I am not gomg to make any pretence with you Of course 
I want them at once But I have learned to know that 
they are precious enough to be worth the waitmg for 
I made a fool of myself once , but I shall not do it again^ 
let Sir Gregory make himself ever so disagreeable ’ 

This was aU very pleasant for Captam Mairable Ah, 
yes » what other moment m a man’s life is at all equal 
to that m which he is bemg flattered to the top of his 
bent by the love of the woman he loves To be flattered 
by the love of a woman whom he does not love is almost 
equally unpleasant, — ^if the man be anythmg of a man 
But at the present moment our Captam was supremely 
His Thais was tellmg him that he was mdeed 
her kmg, and should he not take the goods with which 
the go(i provided him ’ To have been robbed of his 
all by a father, and to have an uncle who would have a 
headache instead of making settlements, — ^these mdeed 
were drawbacks , but the pleasure was so sweet that 
even such drawbacks as these could hardly suUy his 
bliss ‘ If you knew what your letter was to me * ’ she 
said, as she leaned against his shoulder His father and 
his uncle and all the Marrables on the earth might do 
their worst, they could not rob the present hour of its joy« 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 

THE SQUIRE IS VERY OBSTINATE 

Mr Gilmore left his own home on a Thursday after* 
noon» and on the Monday when the Vicar again visited 
the Privets nothing had been heard of him Money had 
been left with the bailiff for the Saturday wages of the 
men working about the place, but no provision for any- 
thing had been made beyond that The Sunday had been 
wet from mornmg to night, and nothmg could possibly 
be more disconsolate than the aspect of things round 
the house, or more disreputable if they were to be left 
in their present condition The barrows, and the planks, 
and the pickaxes had been taken away, which things, 
though they are not in themselves beautiful, are safe- 
guards against the ill effects of uglmess, as they inform 
the eyes why it is that such disorder hes around There 
was the disorder at the Privets now without any such 
instruction to the eye Pits were full of muddy water, 
and half formed paths had become the beds of stagnant 
pools The Vicar then went into the house, and though 
there was still a workman and a boy who were listlessly 
pulhng about some roUs of paper, there were ample signs 
that misfortune had come and that neglect was the 
consequence ‘ And all this,’ said Eenwick to himself, 
* because the man cannot get the idea of a certain woman 
out of his head * ’ Then he thought of himself and his 
own character, and asked himself whether, in any position 
of life, he could have been thus overruled to misery by 
circumstances altogether outside himself Misfortunes 
might come which would be very heavy, bus wife or 
children might die , or he might become a pauper , or 
subject to some crushing disease But Gilmore’s trouble 
had not fallen upon him from the hands of Providence 
He had set his heart upon the gammg of a thmg, and 
was now absolutely broken-hearted because he could 
not have it And the thmg was a woman Penwiok 
admitted to himself that the thmg itself was the most 
worthy for which a man can struggle, but would not 
admit that even m his search for that a man should 
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allow his heart to give way, or his strength to be broken 
down 

He went up to the house agam on the Wednesday, and 
again on the Thursday, — but nothing had been heard 
from the Squire The bailiff was very unhappy Even 
though there might come a cheque on the Saturday 
morning, which both Fenwick and the baiM thought to 
be probable, still there would be grave difficulties 

‘ Here’ll be the first of September on us before we know 
where we are,’ said the bailiff, ‘ and is we to go on with 
the horses ’ ’ 

For the Squire was of all men the most regular, and 
began to get his horses into condition on the first of 
September as regularly as he began to shoot partridges 
The Vicar went home and then made up his mmd that 
he would go up to London after his friend He must 
provide for his next Sunday’s duty, but he could do that 
out of a neighbourmg parish, and he would start on the 
morrow He arranged the matter with his wife and with 
his friend’s curate, and on the Friday he started 

He drove himself into Salisbury instead of to the 
Bullhampton Road station in order that he might travel 
by the express tram That at least was the reason which 
he gave to himself and to his wife But there was present 
to his mind the idea that he might look into the court 
and see how the trial was going on Poor Carry Brattle 
would have a bad time of it beneath a lawyer’s claws 
Such a one as Carry, of the evil of whose past life there 
was no doubt, and who would appear as a witness agamst 
a man whom she had once been engaged to marry, would 
certainly meet with no mercy from a cross examinmg 
barrister The broad landmarks between the respect- 
able and the disreputable may guide the tone of a lawyer 
somewhat, when he has a witness in his power , but the 
finer hues which separate that which is at the moment 
good and true from that which is false and bad cannot 
be discerned amidst the turmoil of a trial, unless the 
eyes, and the ears, and the inner touch of h\m who has 
the handlmg of the victim be of a quality more than 
ordinarily high 

The Vicar drove himself over to Salisbury and had an 
houi there for stroUmg mto the court He had heard 
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on the previous day that the case would be brought on 
the first thing on the Friday, and it was half past eleven 
when he made his way in through the crowd The train 
by which he was to be taken on to London did not start 
tdl half past twelve At that moment the court was 
occupied m deciding whether a certain tradesman, hvmg 
at Devizes, should or should not be on the jury The 
man himseK objected that, bemg a butcher, he was, by 
reason of the second nature acqmred m his business, 
too cruel, and bloody mmded to be entrusted with an 
aftair of life and death To a proposition in itself so 
reasonable no direct answer was made , but it was 
argued with great power on behalf of the crown, which 
seemed to think at the time that the whole case depended 
on gettmg this one particular man into the jury box, 
that the recalcitrant juryman was not m truth a butcher, 
that he was only a dealer in meat, and that though the 
stam of the blood descended the cruelty did not Fenwick 
remained there till he heard the case given against the 
pseudo butcher, and then retired from the court He 
had, however, just seen Carry Brattle and her father 
seated side by side on a bench m a httle outside room 
appropriated to the witnesses, and there had been a 
constable there seemmg to stand on guard over them 
The miller was sitting, leanmg on his stick, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and Carry was pale, wretched, 
and draggled Sam had not yet made his appearance 

‘ I’m afeard, sir, he’ll be m trouble,’ said Carry to 
the Vicar 

‘ Let ’un alone,’ said the miller , when they wants 
*im he’U be here He know’d more about it nor I did ’ 

That afternoon Fenwick went to the club of which he 
and Gilmore were both members, and found that his 
friend was in London He had been so, at least, that 
mommg at nme o’clock Accordmg to the porter at 
the club door, Mr Gilmore called there every mornmg 
for his letters as soon as the club was open He did not 
eat his breakfast m the house, nor, as far as the porter’s 
memory went, did he even enter the club Fenwick 
had lodged himself at an hotel m the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Pall Mall, and he made up ins mmd that his 
only chance of catchmg his friend was to be at the steps 
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of the club door when it was opened at nine o’clock So 
he eat his dinner, — ^very much in solitude, for on the 
28th of August it IS not often that the coffee rooms of 
clubs are full, — and m the evemng took himseK to one 
of the theatres which was still open His club had been 
deserted, and it had seemed to him that the streets also 
were empty One old gentleman, who, together with 
himself, had employed the forces of the establishment 
that evening, had told him that there wasn’t a smgle 
soul left m London He had gone to his tailor’s and had 
found that both the tailor and the foreman were out of 
town His pubhsher, — ^for our Vicar did a little m the 
way of light literature on social subjects, and had brought 
out a pretty volume m green and gold on the half -profit 
system, intending to give his share to a certam county 
hospital, — ^his publisher had been m the north smce the 
12th, and would not be back for three weeks He found, 
however, a confidential young man who was able to tell 
him that the hospital need not increase the number of 
its wards on this occasion He had dropped down to 
Dean’s Yard to see a clerical friend, — but the house was 
shut up and he could not even get an answer He 
sauntered into the Abbey, and found them mending the 
organ He got mto a cab and was driven hither and tlnther 
because all the streets were pulled up He called at the 
War-Office to see a young clerk, and found one old 
messenger fast asleep in his arm-chair ‘ Gone for his 
holiday, sir,’ said the man in the arm chair, speaking 
amidst his dreams, without waiting to hear the particular 
name of the young clerk who was wanted And yet, 
when he got to the theatre, it was so full that he could 
hardly find a seat on winch to sit In all the world around 
us there is nothing more singular than the emptmess 
and the fullness of London 

He was up early the next morning and breakfasted 
before he went out, thinkmg that even should he succeed 
m catching the Squire, he would not be able to persuade 
the unhappy man to come and breakfast with him At 
a little before nme he was in Pall Mall, wa lkin g up and 
down before the club, and as the clocks struck the hour 
he began to be impatient The porter had said that 
Orilmore always came exactly at nine, and within two 
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minutes after that hour the Vicar began to feel that his 
friend was breaking an engagement and behaving badly 
to him By ten minutes past, the idea had got into his 
head that all the people m Pall Mall were watching him, 
and at the quarter he was angry and rmhappy He had 
just counted the seconds up to twenty minutes, and had 
begun to consider that it would be absurd for him to walk 
there aU the day, when he saw the Squire coming slowly 
along the street He had been afraid to make himself 
comfortable withm the club, and there to wait for his 
friend’s commg, lest Gilmore should have escaped him, 
not choosmg to be thus caught by any one , — and even 
now he had his fear lest his quarry should slip through 
his fingers He waited till the Squire had gone up to 
the porter and returned to the street, and then he crossed 
over and seized him by the arm ‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘ you 
didn’t expect to see me m London , — did you ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said the other, implying very plainly 
by his looks that the meeting had given him no special 
pleasure 

‘ I came up yesterday afternoon, and I was at Cutcote’s 
the tailor’s, and at Messrs Brmgemout and Neversell’s 
Bnngemout has retired, but it’s Neversell that does 
the business And then I went down to see old Drybird, 
and I called on young Dozey at his office But everybody 
IS out of town I never saw anything like it I vote 
that we take to having hohdays m the country, and all 
come to London, and live m the empty houses * 

‘ I suppose you came up to look after me ? ’ said Gilmore, 
with a brow as black as a thunder-cloud 
Fenwick perceived that he need not carry on any 
further his lame pretences ‘Well, I did Come, old 
fellow, this won’t do, you know Everything is not to be 
thrown overboard because a girl doesn’t know her own 
mind Aren’t your anchors better than that ? ’ 

‘ I haven’t an anchor left,’ said Gilmore 
‘ How can you be so weak and so wicked as to say 
so ? Come, Harry, take a turn with me m the park 
You may be quite sure I shan’t let you go now I’ve 
got you ’ 

‘ You’ll have to let me go,’ said the other 

*Not till I’ve told you my mmd Everybody is out 
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of town, so I suppose even a parson may light a cigar 
down here Harry, you must come back with me ’ 

‘ Ho , — cannot ’ 

‘ Do you mean to say that you will yield up all your 
strength, all your duty, all your hfe, and throw over 
every purpose of your existence because you have been 
illused by a wench ’ Is that your idea of manhood, — 
of that manhood you have so often preached ’ ’ 

‘ After what I have suffered there I cannot bear the 
place ’ 

‘ You must force yourself to bear it Do you mean 
to say that because you aie unhappy you wiU not pay 
your debts ’ ’ 

* I owe no man a shilhng , — or, if I do, I will pay it 
to morrow ’ 

‘ Theie are debts you can only settle by daily payments 
To every man hvmg on your land you owe such a debt 
To every friend connected with you by name, or blood, 
or love, you owe such a debt Do you suppose that you 
can cast yourself adrift, and make yourseK a by-word, 
and hurt no one but yourself ’ Why is it that we hate 
a suicide ’ ’ 

* Because he sms ’ 

‘ Because he is a coward, and runs away from the burden 
which he ought to bear gallantly He throws his load 
down on the roadside, and does not care who may bear 
ir, or who may suffer because he is too poor a cieature 
to struggle on • Have you no feeling that, though it 
may be hard with you here,’ — and the Vicar, as he spoke, 
struck his breast, — ‘ you should so carry your outer 
self, that the eyes of those around you should see nothing 
of the sorrow within ^ That is my idea of manlmess, 
and I have ever taken you to be a man ’ 

‘ We work for the esteem of others while we desire it 
I desire nqthjyag now She has so knocked me about 
that I should be a liar if I were to say that there is enough 
manhood left m me to bear it I shan’t kill myself ’ 

* Ho, Hariy, you won’t do that ’ 

* But I shall give up the place, and go abroad ’ 

* Whom wiU you serve- by that ’ ’ 

* It IS all very well to preach, Frank Bad as I am I 
could preach to you if there were a matter to preach 
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about I don t know that there is anything much easier 
than preaching But as for practising, you can’t do it 
if you have not got the strength A man can’t walk if 
you take away his legs If you break a bird’s wing he 
can’t fly, let the bird be ever so full of pluck All that 
there was in me she has taken out of me I could fight 
him, and would wilhngly, if I thought there was a chance 
of his meeting me ’ 

‘ He would not be such a fool ’ 

‘ But I could not stand up and look at her ’ 

‘ She has left Builhampton, you know ’ 

‘ It does not matter, Frari There is the place that 
I was getting ready for her And if I were there, you and 
your T^e would always be thmkmg about it And every 
fellow about the estate knows the whole story It seems 
to me to be almost mconceivable that a woman should 
have done such a thmg ’ 

‘ She has not meant to act badly, Harry ’ 

‘ To teU the truth, when I look back at it all, I blame 
myself more than her A man should never be ass enough 
to ask any woman a second time But I had got it into 
my head that it was a disgraceful thing to ask and not 
to have It is that which kills me now I do not thmk 
that I wiU ever again attempt anything, because failure 
is so hard to me to bear At any rate, I won’t go back 
to the Privets ’ This he added after a pause, durmg 
which the Vicar had been thmkmg what new arguments 
he could bring up to urge his friend’s return 

Fenwick learned that Gilmore had sent a cheque to 
his bailiff by the post of the precedmg night He acknow- 
ledged that m sending the cheque he had said no more 
than to bid the man pay what wages were due He had 
not as yet made up his mmd as to any further steps 
As they walked round the enclosure of St James’s Park 
together, and as the warmth of their old friendship 
produced freedom of mtercourse, Gilmore acknowledged 
a dozen wild schemes that had passed through his brain 
That to which he was most wedded was a plan for meeting 
Walter Marrable and cudgellmg him pretty well to death 
Fenwick pomted out three or four objections to this 
In the first place, Marrable had committed no offence 
whatever against Gilmore And then, m all probabihty. 
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Marrable might be as good at cudgelling as the Squire 
himself And thirdly, when the cudgelling was over, 
the man who began the row would certainly be put into 
prison, and in atonement for that would receive no pubho 
sympathy ‘ You can’t throw yourself on the pubho pity 
as a woman might,’ said the Vicar 

‘ J> ^the public pity,’ said the Squire, who was not 

often driven to make his language forcible after that 
fashion 

Another scheme was that he would pubhsh the whole 
transaction And here again his friend was obhged to 
remmd him, that a man m his position should be reticent 
rather than outspoken ‘ You have already declared,’ 
said the Vicar, ‘ that you can’t endure failure, and yet 
you want to make your failure known to all the world ’ 
His third proposition was more absurd still He would 
wnte such a letter to Mary Lowther as would cover her 
head with red hot coals He would tell her that she had 
made the world utterly unbearable to him, and that she 
might have the Privets for herself and go and live there 
* I do not doubt but that such a letter would annoy her,’ 
said the Vicar 

‘ Why should I care how much she is annoyed ’ ’ 

* Just so , — but everyone who saw the letter would 
know that it was pretence and bombast Of course you 
will do nothmg of the kmd ’ 

They were together pretty nearly the whole day 
Gilmore, no doubt, would have avoided the Vicar m the 
morning had it been possible , but now that he had been 
caught, and had been made to undergo his friend’s 
lectures, he was rather grateful than otherwise for some 
thing in the shape of society It was Fenwick’s desire 
to mduce him to return to BuUhampton If this could 
not be done, it would no doubt be well that some authority 
should be obtamed from him as to the management of 
the place But this subject had not been mooted as yet, 
because Fenwick felt that if he once acknowledged that 
the runaway might contmue to be a runaway, his chance 
of brmgmg the man back to his own home would be much 
lessened As yet, however, he had made no impression 
m that direction At last they parted on an understanding 
that they were to breakfast together the next mornmg 
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at Fenwick’s hotel, and then go to the eleven o’clock 
Sunday service at a certain noted metropolitan church 
At breakfast, and during the walk to chuich, Fenwick 
said not a word to his friend about Bullhampton He 
talked of church services, of ritual, of the quietness of 
a Sunday in London, and of the Sunday occupations of 
three millions of people not a fourth of whom attend 
divme service He chose any subject other than that 
of which Gilmore was thinking But as soon as they 
were out of church he made another attack upon him 
‘ After that, Harry, don’t you feel like trymg to do your 
duty ? ’ 

‘ I feel that I can’t fly because my wing is broken,’ 
said the Squire 

They spent the whole of the afternoon and evening 
together, but no good was done Gilmore, as far as he 
had a plan, mtended to go abroad, travel to the East, 
or to the West, — or to the South, if so it came about 
The Privets might be let if any would choose to take the 
place As far as he was concerned his income from his 
tenants would be more than he wanted ‘ As for domg 
them any good, I never did them any good,’ he said, as 
he parted from the Vicar for the night ‘ If they can’t 
live on the land without my bemg at home, I am sure 
they won’t if I stay there ’ 


CHAPTER LXIX 

THE TRIAL 

The miller, as he was starting from his house door, 
had called his daughter by her own name for the first 
time smce her return home, — and Carry had been com- 
forted But no further comfort came to her durmg her 
journey to Sahsbury from her father’s speech He hardly 
spoke the whole mormng, and when he did say a word 
as to any matter on the work they had m hand, his voice 
was low and melancholy Carry knew well, as did every 
one at Bullhampton, that her father was a man not much 
given to conversation, and she had not expected him to 
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talk to her , but the silence, together with the load at 
her heart as to the ordeal of her examination, was verv 
heavy on her If she could have asked questions, and 
received encouragement, she could have borne her position 
comparatively with ease 

The instructions with which the miller was furnished 
required that Carry Brattle should present herself at 
a certain office m Sahsbury at a certain hour on that 
Wednesday Exactly at that hour she and her father 
were at the place m^cated, already having visited their 
lodgmgs at Mrs Stiggs’s They were then told that they 
would not be agam wanted on that day, but that they 
must infallibly be m the Court the next morning at halt- 
past mne The attorney’s clerk whom they saw, when 
he learned that Sam Brattle was not yet in Salisbury, 
expressed an opimon as to that young man’s imquity 
winch led Carry to think that he was certainly in more 
danger than either of the prisoners As they left the 
office, she suggested to her father that a message should 
be immediately sent to Bullhampton after Sam ‘ Let 
’un be,’ said the miUer , and it was all that he did say 
On that evemng they retired to the interior of one of 
the bedrooms at Trotter’s Buildings, at four o’clock m 
the afternoon, and did not leave the house again Any- 
thmg more dreary than those hours could not be imagmed 
The miller, who was accustomed to work hard aU day 
and then to rest, did not know what to do with his limbs 
Carry, seeing his misery, and thinking rather of that than 
her own, suggested to him that they should go out and 
walk round the town ‘ Bide as thee be,’ said the miller , 

‘ it ain’t no time now for showing theeself ’ Carry took 
the rebuke without a word, but turned her head to hide 
her tears 

And the next day was worse, because it was longer 
itxactly at half -past mne they were down at the court , 
and there they hung about till half past ten Then 
they were told that their affair would not be brought 
on till the Friday, but that at half past mne on that 
day, it would undoubtedly be commenced , and that 
if Sam was not there then, it would go very hard with 
Sam The miller, who was beginning to lose his respect 
for the young man from whom he received these com- 
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imiiiications, muttered somethmg about Sam being all 
right ‘ You’ll find he won’t be all right if he isn’t here 
at hah past nine to-morrow,’ said the young man ‘ There 
IS them as their bark is worse than their bite,’ said the 
miUer Then they went back to Trotter’s Buildings, 
and did not stir outside of Mrs Stiggs’s house throughout 
the whole day 

On the Friday, which was m truth to be the day of 
the trial, they were again m court at half -past nine , 
and there, as we have seen, they were found, two hours 
later, by Mr Fenwick, waiting patiently while the great 
prelimmary affair of the dealer m meat was being settled 
At that hour Sam had not made his appearance , but 
between twelve and one he sauntered into the comfortless 
room m which Carry was stiU sittmg with her father 
The sight of him was a joy to poor Carry, as he would 
speak to her, and tell her something of what was gomg 
on ‘ I’m about m time for the play, father,’ he said, 
oommg up to them The miller picked up his hat, and 
scratched his head, and muttered somethmg But there 
had been a sparkle in his eye when he saw Sam In 
truth, the sight m all the world most agreeable to the 
old man’s eyes was the figure of his youngest son To 
the miller no Apollo could have been more perfect in 
beauty, and no Hercules more useful in strength Carry’s 
sweet woman’s brightness had once been as dear to him, 
— but all that had now passed away 

‘ Is it a’gomg all through ’ ’ asked the miller, referimg 
to the mill 

‘ Running as pretty as a coach and-four when I left 
at seven this mormng,’ said Sam 

‘ And how did thee come ’ ’ 

‘ By the marrow bone stage, as don’t pay no tolls , 
how else ’ ’ The miller did not express a single word 
of approbation, but he looked up and down at his son’s 
legs and hmbs, dehghted to think that the young man was 
at work m the mill this mormng, had since that walked 
seventeen miles, and now stood before them showing 
no sign of fatigue 
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was making a speech, m which he was telling everybody 
every Varsal thing about it And what do you think, 
father ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t think nothing,’ said the miller 

‘ They’ve been and found Trumbull’s money-box 
buried m old mother Burrows’s garden at Pycroft ’ 
Carry uttered the slightest possible scream as she heard 
this, thinkmg of the place which she had known so well 
‘ Dash my buttons if they am’t,’ contmued Sam ‘ It ’s 
about up with ’em now ’ 

‘ They’ll be hung — of course,’ said the miller 

‘ What asses men is,’ said Sam , ‘ — to go to bury the 
box there * Why didn’t they smash it into atoms ? ’ 

‘ Them as goes crooked m big thmgs is like to go crooked 
m httle,’ said the miller 

At about two Sam and Carry were told to go mto 
Court, and way was made for the old man to accompany 
them At that moment the cross-exammation was 
bemg contmued of the man who, early on the Sunday 
mommg, had seen the Grmder with his compamon m 
the cart on the road leading towards Pycroft Common 
A big burly hamster, with a broad forehead and grey 
eyes, was questiomng this witness as to the identity of 
the men m the cart , and at every answer that he received 
he turned round to the jury as though he would say 
‘ There, then, what do you think of the case now, when 
such a man as that is brought before you to give evidence ’ ’ 

‘ You wiU swear, then, that these two men who are here 
m the dock were the two men you saw that morning 
m that cart ? ’ The witness said that he would so swear 
* You knew them both before, of course ? ’ The witness 
declared that he had never seen either of them before 
in his life ‘ And you expect the jmy to believe, now 
that the hves of these men depend on their believing it, 
that after the lapse of a year you can identify these two 
men, whom you had never seen before, and who were 
at that time bemg carried along the road at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour ? ’ The witness, who had 
already encountered a good many of these questions, 
and who was inclmed to be rough rather than timid, 
said that he didn’t care twopence what the jury believed 
It was simply his busmess to tell what he knew Then 
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the judge looked at that wicked witness, — ^who had talked 
in this wretched, jeering way about twopence ’ — ^looked 
at him over his spectacles, and shaking his head as though 
With pity at that witness’s wickedness, cautioned him 
as to the peril of his body, making, too, a marked reference 
to the peiil of his soul by that melancholy wagging of 
the head Then the burly barrister with the broad lore 
head looked up beseechmgly to the jury Was it right 
that any man should be hung for any offence against 
whom such a witness as this was brought up to give 
testimony ? It was the manifest feeling of the crowd 
m the court that the witness himself ought to be hung 
immediately ‘ You may go down, sir,’ said the burly 
barrister, giving an impression to those who looked on, 
but did not understand, that the case was over as far 
as it depended on that man’s evidence The burly 
barrister himself was not so sangume He knew very 
well that the judge who had wagged his head m so melan- 
choly a way at the miquity of a witness who had dared 
to say that he didn’t care twopence, would, when he was 
summmg up, refer to the presence of the two prisoners 
m the cart as a thing fairly supported by evidence The 
amount of the burly barrister’s achievement was simply 
this, — that for the moment a sort of sympathy was 
excited on behaff of the prisoners by the disapprobation 
which was aroused against the wicked man who hadn’t 
cared twopence Sympathy, like electricity, will run 
so quick that no man may stop it If sympathy might 
be made to run through the jury-box there might per- 
chance be a man or two there weak enough to entertam 
it to the prejudice of his duty on that day The hopes 
of the burly barrister m this matter did not go further 
than that 

Then there was another man put forward who had 
seen neither of the prisoners, but had seen the cart and 
pony at Pycroft Common, and had known that the cart 
and pony were for the time m the possession of the 
Grinder He was questioned by the burly barrister 
about himself rather than about his evidence, and 
when he had been made to own that he had been five 
times m prison, the burly barrister was almost justified 
m the look he gave to the jury, and he shook his head 
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as though m sorrow that his learned friend on the other 
side should have dared to bring such a man as that before 
them as a witness 

Various others were brought up and exammed before 
poor Cairy’s turn had come , and on each occasion, as 
one after another was dismissed from the hands of the 
burly barrister, here one crushed and confounded, there 
another loud and triumphant, her heart was almost in 
her throat And yet though she so dreaded the moment 
when it should come, there was a sense of wretched 
disappomtment in that she was kept waiting It was 
now between four and five, and whispers began to be 
rife that the Crown would not finish their case that day 
There was much trouble and more amusement with 
the old woman who had been Trumbull’s housekeeper 
She was very deaf, but it had been discovered that 
there was an old friendship between her and the Grinder’s 
mother, and that she had at one time whispered the fact 
of the farmer’s money mto the ears of Mrs Burrows of 
Pycroft Common Deaf as she was, she was made to 
admit this Mrs Burrows was also exammed, but she 
would admit nothmg She had never heard of the money, 
or of Parmer Trumbull, or of the murder, — not till the 
world heard of it, and she knew nothmg about her son’s 
doings or commgs or gomgs No doubt she had given 
shelter to a young woman at the request of a friend of 
her son, the young woman paymg her ton shillings a week 
for her board and lodging That young woman was 
Carry Brattle Her son and that young man had certainly 
been at her house together , but she could not at all say 
whether they had been there on that Sunday morning 
Perhaps, of all who had been examined Mrs Burrows 
was the most capable witness, for the lawyei who exammed 
her on behalf of the Crown was able to extract absolutely 
nothmg from her When she turned herself round with 
an air of satisfaction, to face the questions of the burly 
barrister, she was told that he had no question to ask 
her ‘ It ’s all as one to me, sir,’ said Mrs Burrows, as 
she smoothed her apron and went down 
And then it was poor Carry’s turn When the name 
of Caroline Brattle was called she turned her eyes beseech- 
mgly to her father, as though hopmg that he would 
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accompany her in this the dreaded moment of lier punish- 
ment She caught him convulsively by the sleeve of 
the coat, as she was partly dragged and partly shoved 
on towards the little box in which she was to take her 
stand He accompanied her to the foot of the two or 
three steps which she was called on to ascend, but of 
course he could go no further with her 

‘ I’ll bide nigh thee, Carry,’ he said , and it was the 
only word which he had spoken to comfort her that day 
It did, however, serve to lessen her present misery, and 
added something to her poor stock of courage ‘ Your 
name is Carolme Brattle ? ’ ‘ And you were livmg on 

the thirty first of last August with Mrs Burrows at 
Pycroft Common ’ ’ ‘Do you remember Sunday the 
tlurty-first of August ’ ’ These, and two or three other 
questions like them were asked by a young barrister 
m the mildest tone he could assume ‘ Speak out, Miss 
Brattle,’ he said, ‘ and then there will be nothmg to 
trouble you ’ ‘Yes, sir,’ she said, in answer to each of 
the questions, still almost in a whisper 

Nothmg to trouble her, and all the eyes of that cruel 
world around fixed upon her * Nothmg to trouble her, 
and every ear on the alert to hear her, — young and 
pretty as she was, — confess her own shame m that pubhc 
court ’ Nothmg to trouble her, when she would so 
willingly have died to escape the agony that was commg 
on her ' For she knew that it would come 1 hough 
she had never been m a court of law before, and had had 
no one tell her what would happen, she knew that the 
question would be asked She was sure that she would 
be made to say what she had been before all that crowd 
of men 

The evidence which she could give, though it was 
material, was very short John Burrows and Lawrence 
Acorn had come to the cottage on Pycroft Common on 
that Simday morning, and there she had seen both of 
them It was daylight when they came, but still it was 
very early She had not observed the clock, but she 
thought that it may have been about five The men 
were m and out of the house, but they had some breakfast 
She had risen from bed to help to get them their break- 
fast If anythmg had been buried by them m the garden, 
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she had known nothing of it She had then received 
three sovereigns from Acorn, whom she was engaged to 
marry From that day to the present she had never 
seen either of the men As soon as she heard of the 
suspicion agamst Acorn, and that he had fled, she con- 
ceived her engagement to be at an end All this she 
testified, with mfimte difSculty, in so low a voice that 
a man was sworn to stand by her and repeat her answers 
aloud to the jury , — and then she was handed over to 
the burly barrister 

She had been long enough in the court to perceive, 
and had been clever enough to learn, that this man would 
be her enemy Though she had been unable to speak 
aloud m answermg the counsel for the prosecution, she 
had quite understood that the man was her friend, — 
that he was only putting to her those questions which 
must be asked, — ^and questions which she could answer 
without much difficulty But when she was told to attend 
to what the other gentleman would say to her, then, 
mdeed, her poor heart failed her 

It came at once ‘ My dear, I beheve you have been 
mdiscreet ’ ’ The words, perhaps, had been chosen with 
some idea of mercy, but certainly there was no mercy 
m the tone The man’s voice was loud, and there was 
somethmg in it almost of a jeer, — something which 
seemed to leave an impression on the hearer that there 
had been pleasure m the asking it She struggled to 
make an answer, and the monosyllable, yes, was formed 
by her bps The man who was acting as her mouthpiece 
stooped down his ears to her hps, and then shook his head 
Assuredly no sound had come from them that could have 
reached his sense, had he been ever so close The burly 
barrister waited m patience, looking now at her, and 
now round at the court ‘ I must have an answer I 
say that I believe you have been indiscreet You know , 
I dare say, what I mean Yes or no will do , but I must 
have an answer ’ She glanced round for an instant, 
tiymg to catch her father’s eye , but she could see nothing , 
everything seemed to swim before her except the broad 
face of that burly barrister ‘ Has she given any answer ? ’ 
he asked of the mouthpiece , and the mouthpiece again 
shook his head The heart of the mouthpiece was tender, 
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and lie was beginning to bate the burly barrister ‘ My 
dear,’ said the burly barrister, ‘ the jury must have the 
information from you ’ 

Then gradually there was heard through the court 
the gurglmg sounds of irrepressible sobs, — and with 
them there came a moan from the old man, who was 
only divided from his daughter by the few steps, — ^which 
was understood by the whole crowd The story of the 
poor girl, m reference to the trial, had been so noised 
about that it was known to all the hsteners That spark 
of sympathy, of which we have said that its course cannot 
be arrested when it once finds its way into a crowd, had 
been created, and there was hardly present then one, 
either man or woman, who would not have prayed that 
Carry Brattle might be spared if it were possible There 
was a juryman there, a father with many daughters, 
who thought that it might not misbecome him to put 
forward such a prayer himself 

‘ Perhaps it mayn’t be necessary,* said the soft-hearted 
juryman 

But the burly barrister was not a man who liked to 
be taught his duty by any one m court, — ^not even by 
a juryman, — ^and his quick mtellect immediately told 
him that he must seize the spark of sympathy m its 
flight It could not be stopped, but it might be turned 
to his own purpose It would not suffice for him now 
that he should simply defend the question he had asked 
The court was showing its aptitude for pathos, and he 
also must be pathetic on his own side He knew well 
enough that he could not arrest pubhc opinion which 
was going agamst him, by shewmg that his question was 
a proper question , but he might do so by proving at 
once how tender was his own heart 

* It is a pam and gnef to me,’ said he, ‘ to bring sorrow 
upon any one But look at those prisoners at the bar, 
whose hves are committed to my charge, and know that 
I, as their advocate, love them while they are my clients 
as well as any fisither can love his child I wfil spend 
myself for them, even though it may be at the nsk of 
the harsh judgment of those around me It is my duty 
to prove to the jury on their behalf that the life of this 
young woman has been such as to mvahdate her testimony 
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against them , — ^and that duty I shall do, fearless of the 
remarks of any one Now I ask you agam, Carolme 
Brattle, whether you are not one of the unfortunates ’ 

This attempt of the burly barrister was to a certam 
extent successful The juryman who had daughters of 
his own had been put down, and the barrister had given, 
at any rate, an answer to the attack that had been silently 
made on him by the feehng of the court Let a man be 
ready with a reply, be it ever so bad a reply, and any 
attack IS parried But Carry had given no answer to 
the question, and those who looked at her thought it 
very improbable that she would be able to do so She 
had clutched the arm of the man who stood by her, and 
m the midst of her sobs was lookmg round with snatched, 
quick, half completed glances for protection to the spot 
on which her father and brother were standmg The 
old man had moaned once , but after that he uttered 
no sound He stood leanmg on his stick with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, quite motionless Sam was 
standing with his hands graspmg the woodwork before 
him and his bold gaze fastened on the barrister’s face, 
as though he were about to fly at him The burly barrister 
saw it all and perceived that more was to be gamed by 
sparmg than by persecutmg his witness, and resolved 
to let her go 

‘ I believe that will do,’ he said ‘ Your silence tells 
all that I wish the jury to know You may go down ’ 
Then the man who had acted as mouthpiece led Carry 
away, delivered her up to her father, and guided them 
both out of court 

They went back to the room in which they had before 
been seated, and there they waited for Sam, who was 
called mto the witness box as they left the court 

‘ Oh, father, said Carry, as soon as the old man was 
agam placed upon the bench And she stood over him, 
and put her hand upon his neck 

‘ We’ve won through it, girl, and let that be enough,’ 
said the miller Then she sat down close by his side, 
and not another word was spoken by them till Sam 
returned 

Sam’s evidence was, in fact, but of little use He had 
had deahngs with Acorn, who had introduced him to 
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Burrows, and had known the two men at the old woman’s 
cottage on the Common When he was asked, what 
these dealings had been, he said they were honest deal- 
ings 

‘ About your sister’s marriage ’ ’ suggested the 
crown lawyer 

‘ Well, — yes,’ said Sam And then he stated that 
the men had come over to Bullhampton and that he had 
accompamed them as they walked round Farmer Trum- 
bull’ s house He had taken them mto the Vicar’s garden , 
and then he gave an account of the meetmg there with 
Mr Fenwick After that he had known and seen nothing 
of the men When he testified so far he was handed over 
to the burly barrister 

The burly barrister tried all he knew, but he could 
make nothing of this witness A question was asked 
him, the true answer to which would have implied that 
his sister’s hfe had been disreputable When this was 
asked Sam declared that he would not say a word about 
his sister one way or the other His sister had told them 
all she knew about the murder, and now he had told 
them all he knew He protested that he was willing to 
answer any questions they might ask him about himself , 
but about his sister he would answer none When told 
that the information desired might be got in a more 
injurious way from other sources, he became rather 
im 

He was threatened with all manner of pains and 
penalties , but he made nothmg of these threats, and 
was at last allowed to leave the box When his evidence 
was completed the trial was adjourned for another day 

Though it was then late m the afternoon the three 
Brattles returned home that mght There was a tram 
which took them to the Bullhampton Road station, and 
from thence they walked to the mill It was a weary 
journey both for the poor girl and for the old man , but 
anything was better than delay for another night m 
Trotter’s Buildings And then the miller was unwilling 
to be absent from his mill one hour longer than was 
necessary When there came to be a question whether 
he could walk, he laughed the difficulty to scorn m his 


pudent 

^Then you may go to — other sources,’ he said 
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quiet way * Wliy shouldn’t I walk it ’ Ain’t I got 
to ’am my bread every day ’ ’ 

It was ten o’clock when they reached the mill, and 
Mrs Brattle, not expecting them at that hour, was in 
bed But Fanny was up, and did what she could to 
comfort them But no one could ever comfort old Brattle 
He was not susceptible to soft mfluences It may almost 
be said that he condemned himself because he gave way 
to the daily luxury of a pipe He believed m plenty of 
food, because food for the workman is as coals to the 
steam-engme, as oats to the horse, — the raw material 
out of which the motive power of labour must be made 
Beyond eatmg and workmg a man had httle to do, but 
just to wait till he died That was his theory of life m 
these his latter days , and yet he was a man with keen 
feelmgs and a lovmg heart 

But Carry was comforted when her sister’s arms were 
around her ‘They asked me if I was bad,’ she said, 
* and I thought I should a’ died, and I never answered 
them a word, — ^and at last they let me go ’ When Fanny 
mquired whether their father had been kmd to her, she 
declared that he had been ‘ mam kmd ’ ‘ But, oh, Fanny » 
* if he’d only say a word, it would warm one’s heart , 
wouldn’t it ’ ’ 

On the foUowmg evenmg news reached BuUhampton 
that the Grmder had been convicted and sentenced to 
death, but that Lawrence Acorn had been acquitted 
The judge, m his summmg up, had shown that certam 
evidence which apphed to the Grmder had not applied 
to his comrade m the dock, and the jury had been wilhng 
to take any excuse for savmg one man from the halter 


CHAPTER LXX 

THE EATS OF THE PUDDLEHAMirES 

Fenwick and Gilmore breakfasted together on the 
mornmg that the former left London for BuUhampton, 
and by that time the Vicar had assured himself that it 
would be quite impossible to mduce his friend to go back 
to his home ‘ I shaU turn up after some years if I hve,* 
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said the Squire , ‘ and I suppose I shan’t think so much 
about it then , but for the present I v/iU not go to the 
place ’ 

He authorised Fenwick to do what he pleased about the 
house and the gardens, and promised to give mstructions as 
to the sale of his horses If the whole place were not let, 
the bailiff might, he suggested, carry on the farm himself 
When he was urged as to his duty, he again answered by 
Ins illustration of the man without a leg ‘ It may be all 
very true,’ he said, ‘ that a man ought to walk, but if you 
cut off his leg he can’t walk ’ Fenwick at last found that 
there was nothing more to be said, and he was constramed 
to take his leave 

‘ May I tell her that you forgive her ’ ’ the Vicar asked, 
as they were walking togethei up and down the station in 
the Waterloo Hoad 

‘ She will not care a brass farthmg for my forgiveness,’ 
said Gilmore 

‘ You wrong her there I am sure that nothing would 
give her so much comfort as such a message ’ 

Gilmore walked half the length of the platform before 
he rephed 

‘ What IS the good of telling a he about it ’ ’ — ^he said, 
at last 

‘ I certainly would not teH a he ’ 

‘ Then I can’t say that I forgive her How is a man to 
forgive such treatment ? If I said that I did, you wouldn’t 
believe me I will keep out of her way, and that will be 
better for her than forgivmg her ’ 

‘ Some of your wrath, I fear, falls to my lot ? ’ said the 
Vicar 

‘ No, Frank You and your wife have done the best for 
me all through, — ^as far as you thought was best ’ 

‘ We have meant to do so ’ 

‘ And if she has been false to me as no woman was ever 
false before, that is not your fault As for the jewels, tell 
your wife to lock them up, — or to throw them away if she 
likes that better My brother’s wife will have them some 
day, I suppose ’ Now his brother was m India, and his 
brother’s wife he had never seen Then there was a pledge 
given that Gilmore would inform his friend by letter of 
his future destmation, and so they parted 
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This was on the Tuesday, and Fenwick had desired that 
his gig might meet him at the Bullhampton Road Station 
He had learned by this time of the condemnation of one 
man for the murder, and the acquittal of the other, and 
was full of the subject when his groom was seated beside 
him Had the Brattles come back to the mill ? And 
what of Sam ’ And what did the people say about 
Acorn’s escape ’ These, and many other questions he 
asked, but he found that his servant was so burdened with 
a matter of separate and of infinitely greater interest, that 
he could not be got to give his mmd to the late trial He 
believed the Brattles were back , he had seen nothmg of 
Sam , he didn’t know anything about Acorn , but the 
new chapel was going to be pulled dov-n 

‘ What • ’ exclaimed the Vicar , — ‘ not at once ’ ’ 

‘ So they was saymg, sir, when I come away And the 
men was at it, — ^that is, standmg all about And there is 
to be no more preaching, sir And missus was out m the 
front lookmg at ’em as I drove out of the yard ’ 

Fenwick asked twenty questions, but could obtam no 
other information than was given m the first announcement 
of these astounding news And as he entered the vicarage 
he was still askmg questions, and the man was still 
endeavourmg to express his own conviction that that 
hornble, damnable, and most heart breaking red brick 
buildmg would be demolished, and carted clean away 
before the end of the week For the servants and depend- 
ents of the vicarage were staunch to the interests of the 
church establishment, with a degree of fervour of which 
the Vicar himseM knew nothmg They hated Puddleham 
and dissent This groom would have liked nothing better 
than a commission to punch the head of Mr Puddleham’s 
eldest son, a young man who had been employed in a 
banker’s office at Warminster, but had lately come home 
because he had been found to have a taste for late hours 
and public house parlours , and had made himself busy 
on the question of the chapel The maid servants at the 
vicarage looked down as from a mighty great height on the 
young women of BuUhampton who attended the chapel, 
and the vicarage gardener, since he had found out that the 
chapel stood on glebe land, and ought therefore, to be 
placed under his hands, had hardly been able to keep 
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himseK off the ground His proposed cure for the evil 
that had been done, — as an immediate remedy before 
erection and demolition could be cairied out, was to 
form the vicarage manure pit close against the chapel 
door, — ‘ and then let anybody touch our property who 
dares ’ ’ He had, however, been too cautious to carry 
out any such strategy as this, without direct authority 
from the Commander m Chief ‘ Master thmks a deal too 
much on ’em,’ he had said to the groom, almost in disgust 
at the Vicar’s pusillanimity 

When Fenwick reached his own gate there was a crowd 
of men loitering around the chapel, and he got out from 
his gig and jomed them His eye first fell upon Mr 
Puddleham, who was standing directly in front of the 
door, with his back to the building, wearing on his face an 
expression of mfinite displeasure The Vicar was desirous 
of assurmg the minister that no steps need be taken, at any 
rate, for the present, towards removing the chapel from 
its present situation But before he could speak to Mr 
Puddleham he perceived the builder from Salisbury, who 
appeared to be very busy, — Grimes, the Bullbampton 
tradesman, so lately discomfited, but now triumphant, — 
Bolt, the elder, close at Mr Puddleham’s elbow, — Ins own 
churchwarden, with one or two other farmers, — and lastly, 
Lord St George himself, walkmg m company with Mr 
Packer, the agent Many others from the village were 
there, so that there was quite a public meeting on the 
bit of ground which had been appropriated to Mr 
Puddleham’s preachmgs Fenwick, as soon as he saw 
Lord St George, accosted him before he spoke to the 
others 

‘ My friend Mr Puddleham,’ said he, ‘ seems to have the 
benefit of a distmguished congregation this morning ’ 

‘ The last, I tear, he will ever have on this spot,’ said the 
lord, as he shook hands with the Vicar 

*I am very sorry to hear you say so, my lord Of 
course, I don’t know what you are doing, and I can’t 
make Mr Puddleham preach here, if he be not willing ’ 

Mr Puddleham had now joined them ‘ I am ready and 
wilhng,’ said he, ‘ to do my duty m that sphere of life to 
which it has pleased God to call me ’ And it was evident 
that he thought that the sphere to which he had been 
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called was that special chapel opposite to the vicarage 
entrance 

‘ As I was saying,’ continued the Vicar, ‘ I have neither 
the wish nor the power to control my neighbour , but, as 
far as I am concerned, no step need be taken to displace 
him I did not like this site for the chapel at first , but 
I have got quit of all that f eelmg, and Mr Puddleham may 
preach to his heart’s content, — as he will, no doubt, to his 
hearers’ welfare, and wiU not annoy me in the least ’ On 
hearmg this, Mr Puddleham pushed his hat off his fore- 
head and looked up and frowned, as though the levity of 
expression m which his rival indulged, was altogether 
unbecommg the solemmty of the occasion 
‘ Mr Fenwick,’ said the lord, ‘ we have taken advice, 
and we find the thing ought to be done, — and to be done 
instantly The leadmg men of the congregation are quite 
of that view ’ 

‘ They are of course unwilling to oppose your noble 
father, my lord,’ said the minister 
‘ And to tell you the truth, Mr Fenwick,’ contmued 
Loid St George, ‘ you might be put, most unjustly, into 
a peck of troubles if we did not do this You have no light 
to let the glebe on a building lease, even if you were 
willmg, and high ecclesiastical authority would call upon 
you at once to have the nuisance removed ’ 

‘ Nuisance, my lord ' ’ said Mr Puddleham, who had 
seen with half an eye that the son was by no means 
worthy of the father 

‘ Well, yes, — placed m the middle of the Vicar’s ground ’ 
What would you say if Mr Fenwick demanded leave to 
use your parlour for his vestry room, and to lock up his 
surplice in your cupboard ? ’ 

‘ I’m sure he’d try it on before he’d had it a day,’ said 
the Vicar, ‘ and very well he’d look in it,’ whereupon the 
minister again raised his hat, and again frowned 
‘ The long and short of it is,’ continued the lord, * that 
we’ve, among us, made a most absurd mistake, and the 
sooner we put it right the better My father, feeling that 
our mistake has led to all the others, and that we have 
caused all this confusion, thinks it to be his duty to pull the 
chapel down and build it up on the site before proposed 
near the cross roads We’ll begin at once, and hope to get 
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it done by Christmas In the mean time, Mr Puddleham 
has consented to go back to the old chapel ’ 

‘ Why not let him stay here till the other is finished ? ’ 
asked the Vicar 

‘ My dear sir,’ replied the lord, ‘ we are going to trans- 
fer the chapel body and bones If we were Yankees we 
should know how to do it without pulling it to pieces 
As it IS, we’ve got to do it piecemeal So now, Mr 
Hickbody,’ he continued, turnmg round to the builder 
from Salisbury, ‘ you may go to work at once The 
Marquis will be much obliged to you if you will press it on ’ 
‘ Certainly, my lord,’ said Mr Hickbody, taking off his 
hat ‘ We’U put on quite a body of men, my lord, and his 
lordship’s commands shall be obeyed ’ 

After which Lord St George and Mr Fenwick withdrew 
together from the chapel and walked into the vicarage 
°If all that be absolutely necessary — ’ began the Vicar 
* It IS, Mr Fenwick , we’ve made a mistake ’ Lord St 


George always spoke of his father as ‘ we,’ when there 
came upon him the necessity of retrieving his father’s 
errors ‘ And our only way out of it is to take the bull 
by the horns at once and put the thing right It will cost 
us about £700, and then there is the bore of having to 


own ourselves to be wrong But that is much better 


than a fight ’ 

‘ I should not have fought ’ 

* You would have been driven to fight And then there 


IS the one absolute fact , — ^the chapel ought not to be 
there And now I’ve one other word to say Don’t you 
think this quarrellmg between clergyman and landlord is 
bad for the parish ’ ’ 

‘ Very bad indeed. Lord St George * 

‘Now I’m not going to measure out censure, or to 


say that we have been wrong, or that you have been 
wrong ’ 


‘ If you do I shall defend myself,’ said the Vicar 
‘ Exactly so But if bygones can be bygones there need 
be neither offence nor defence ’ 


‘ What can a clergyman think. Lord St George, when 
the landlord of his parish writes letters against him to his 
bishop, maligning his private character, and spreading 
reports for which there is not the slightest foundation ’ ’ 
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‘ Mr Fenwick, is that the way m which you let bygones 
be bygones ? ’ 

‘ It IS very hard to say that I can forget such an injury ’ 

‘ My father, at any rate, is willing to forget, — and, as 
he hopes, to forgive In all disputes each party of course 
thinks that he has been right If you, for the sake of the 
parish, and for th§ sake of Christian charity and goodwill, 
are ready to meet him half way, all this ill will may be 
buried in the ground ’ 

What could the Vicar do ’ He felt that he was being 
cunmngly cheated out of his grievance He would have 
had not a mmute’s hesitation as to forgiving the Marquis, 
had the Marquis owned himself to be wrong But he was 
now invited to bury the hatchet on even terms, and he 
knew that the terms should not be even And he resented 
aU this the more in his heart because he understood very 
well how clever and cunning was the son of his enemy He 
did not like to be cheated out of his forgiveness But 
after all, what did it matter ? Would it not be enough 
for him to know, himself, that he had been right ? Was 
it not much to feel himself free from all pricks of conscience 
in the matter ^ 

‘ If Lord Trowbridge is willing to let it all pass,’ said he, 
‘ so am I ’ 

‘I am delighted,’ said Lord St George, with spirit, 
‘ I will not come in now, because I have already over- 
stayed my time, but I hope you may hear from my father 
before long m a spirit of kmdness ’ 


CHAPTER LXXI 

THE END OF MAEY LOWTHER’s STORY 

Sib Gregory Marbable’s headache was not of long 
duration Allusion is here made to that especial headache 
tmder the acute effects of which he had taken so very 
unpromising a farewell of his nephew and heir It lasted, 
however, for two or three days, during which he had 
frequent consultations with Mrs Brownlow, and had 
one conversation with Edith He was disappointed, sorry, 
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and sore at heart because the desire on which he had set 
his mind could not be fulfilled , but he was too weak to 
cling either to his hope or to his anger His own son had 
gone from him, and this young man must be his heir and 
the owner of Dunripple No doubt he might punish the 
young man by excluding him from any share of ownership 
for the present , but there would be neither comfort nor 
advantage in that It is true that he might save any 
money that Walter would cost him, and give it to Edith, — 
but such a scheme of saving for such a purpose was 
contrary to the old man’s nature He wanted to have 
his heir near him at Dunripple He hated the feeling of 
desolation which was presented to him by the idea of 
Dunripple without some young male Marrable at hand 
to help him He desired, unconsciously, to fill up the 
void made by the death of his son with as little trouble 
as might be And therefore he consulted Mrs Brownlow 

Mrs Brownlow was clearly of opinion that he had better 
take his nephew, with the encumbrance of Mary Lowther, 
and make them welcome to the house ‘ We have all 
heard so much good of Miss Lowther, you know,’ said 
Mrs Brownlow, ‘ and she is not at all the same as a 
stranger ’ 

‘ That IS true,’ said Sir Gregory, willing to be talked over 

‘ And then, you know, who can say whether Edith would 
ever have liked him or not You never can tell what way 
a young woman’s feelings will go ’ 

On hearing this Sir Gregory uttered some sound intended 
to express mildly a divergence of opinion He did not 
doubt but what Edith would have been quite willing to 
fall in love with Walter, had all things been conformable 
to her doing so Mrs Brownlow did not notice this as she 
continued, — ‘At any rate the poor girl would suffer 
dreadfully now if she were allowed to think that you 
should be divided from your nephew by your regard for 
her Indeed, she could hardly stay at Dunripple if that 
were so ’ 

Mrs Brownlow in a mild way suggested that nothing 
should be said to Edith, and Sir Gregoiy gave half a 
promise that he would be silent But it was against his 
nature not to speak When the moment came the tempta- 
tion to say somethmg that could be easily said, and which 
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would produce some mild excitement, was always too 
strong for him ‘ My dear,’ he said, one evemng, when 
Edith was hovermg round his chair, ‘you remember 
what I once said to you about your cousin Walter ? ’ 

‘ About Captain Marrable, uncle ^ ’ 

‘ Well, — ^he IS just the same as a cousin , — ^it turns out 
that he is engaged to marry another cousin, — Mary 
Lowther ’ 

‘ She IS his real cousm, Uncle Gregory ’ 

‘ I never saw the young lady, — that I know of ’ 

‘Nor have I, — ^but I’ve heard so much about her^ 
And everybody says she is nice I hope they’ll come and 
live here ’ 

‘ I don’t know yet, my dear ’ 

‘ He told me all about it when he was here ’ 

‘ Told you he was going to be married ’ ’ 

‘ No, uncle, he did not tell me that exactly , — ^but he 

said that — ^that He told me how much he loved 

Mary Lowther, and a great deal about her, and I felt sure 
it would come so ’ 

‘ Then you are aware that what I had hinted about you 
and Walter ’ 

‘ Don’t talk about that. Uncle Gregory I knew that 
it was ever so unlikely, and I didn’t think about it 
You are so good to me that of course I couldn’t say any- 
thing But you may be sure he is ever so much in love 
with Miss Lowther , and I do hope we shall be so fond 
of her ’ ’ 

Sir Gregory was pacified and his headache for the time 
was cured He had had his little scheme, and it had failed 
Edith was very good, and she should still be his pet and 
his favourite, — but Walter Marrable should be told that 
he might marry and brmg his bride to Dunripple, and that 
if he would sell out of his regiment, the family lawyer 
should be instructed to make such arrangements for him as 
would have been made had he actually b^een a son There 
would be some httle difficulty about the colonel’s rights , 
but the colonel had already seized upon so much that it 
could not but be easy to deal with him On the next 
morning the letter was written to Walter by Mrs Brown- 
low herself 

About a week after this Mary Lowther, who was waitmg 
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at Loring with an outward show of patience, but with 
much mward anxiety for further tidmgs from her lover, 
received two letters, one from Walter, and the other from 
her friend, Janet Fenwick The reader shall see these, and 
the replies which Mary made to them, and then our whole 
story will have been told as far as the loves, and hopes, 
and cares, and troubles of Mary Lowther are concerned 


‘ Bullhampton, 1st September 

‘ Dearest Mary, 

‘ I write a line just because I said I would Frank 
went up to London last week and was away one Sunday 
He found his poor friend in town and was with him for 
two or three days He has made up his mmd to let the 
Privets, and go abroad, and nothmg that Frank could say 
would move him I do not know whether it may not be 
for the best We shall lose such a neighbour as we never 
shall have again He was the same as a brother to both of 
us and I can only say, that lovmg him hke a brother, 
I endeavoured to do the best for him that I could This 


I do know , — ^that nothmg on earth shall ever tempt me to 
set my hand at match making agam But it was alluring, 
— ^the idea of brmgmg my two dearest friends near me 
together 

^If you have anythmg to tell me of your happiness, 
I shall be dehghted to hear it , I will not set my heart 
against this other man , — ^but you can hardly expect me 
to say that he will be as much to me as might have been 
that other God bless you, 

‘ Your most affectionate friend, 

‘ Janet Fenwick 


* I must tell you the fate of the chapel They are already 
pullmg it down, and cartmg away the things to the other 
place They are domg it so quick, that it will be gone 
before we know where we are I own I am glad As for 
Frank, I really believe he’d rather let it remam But this 
is not all The Marquis has promised that we shall hear 
fiom him ‘‘ m a spirit of kindness ” I wonder what this 
will come to ? It certainly was not a spirit of kindness 
that made him write to the bishop and call Frank an 
mfidel ’ 
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And this was the other letter 

‘ Barracks, 1st September, 186 — 

‘ Dearest Love, 

‘ I hope this will be one of the last letters I shall 
write from this abommable place, for I am gomg to sell 
out at once It is all settled, and I’m to be a sort of 
deputy Squire at Dunnpple, under my uncle As that is to 
be my fate m life, I may as well begm it at once But 
that ’s not the whole of my fate, nor the best of it You 
are to be admitted as deputy Squiress, — or rather as 
Squiress m chief, seemg that you will be mistress of the 
house Dearest Mary, may I hope that you won’t object 
to the promotion ? 

‘I have had a long letter from Mrs Brownlow, and 
I ran over yesterday and saw my uncle I was so humed 
that I could not write from Dunripple I would send you 
Mrs Brownlow’s letter, only perhaps it would not be quite 
fair I dare say you wiB. see it some day She says ever 
so much about you, and as comphmentary as possible 
And then she declares her purpose to resign aU rights, 
honours, pams, privileges, and duties of mistress of 
Dunripple mto your hands as soon as you are Mrs 
Marrable And this she repeated yesterday with some 
statelmess, and a great deal of high mmded resignation 
But I don’t mean to laugh at her, because I know she 
means to do what is right 

® My own, own, Mary, write me a hne mstantly to say 
that it IS right, — and to say also that you agree with me 
that as it is to be done, ’twere well it were done quickly 
* Yours always, with all my heart, 

‘W M’ 

It was of course necessary that Mary should consult with 
her aunt before she answered the second letter Of that 
which she received from Mrs Penwick she determmed to 
say nothing Why should she ever mention to her aunt 
agam a name so painful to her as that of Mr Gilmore ? 
The thinkmg of him could not be avoided In this, the 
great struggle of her hfe, she had endeavoured to do right, 
and yet she could not acquit herself of evil But the pain, 
though it existed, might at least be kept out of sight 
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‘ And so you are to go and live at Dunripple at once,’ 
said Miss Marrable 

‘ I suppose we shall ’ 

‘ Ah, well ’ It ’s all right, I’m sure Of course there is 
not a word to be said against it I hope Sir Gregory won’t 
die before the Colonel That ’s all ’ 

‘ The Colonel is his father, you know * 

‘ I hope there may not come to be trouble about it, 
that ’s all 1 shall be very lonely, but of course 1 had to 
expect that ’ 

‘ You’ll come to us. Aunt Sarah ’ You’ll be as much 
there as here ’ 

* Thank you, dear I don’t quite know about that 
Sir Gregory is all very well , but one does like one’s own 
house ’ 

From aU which Mary understood that her dear aunt 
still wished that she might have had her own way in 
disposmg of her niece’s hand, — ^as her dear friends at 
BuUhampton had wished to have theirs 

The following were the answers from Mary to the two 
letters given above , — 


Lormg, 3rd September, 186 — 

* Dear Janet, 

* I am very, very, very sorry I do not know what 
more I can say I meant to do well all thiough When 
I first told Mr Gilmore that it could not be as he wished 
it, I was right When I made up my mmd that it must be 
so at last, I was right also I fear I cannot say so much 
of myself as to that middle step which I took, thmkmg it 
was best to do as I was bidden I meant to be right, but 
of course I was wiong, and I am very, very sorry Never- 
theless, I am much obliged to you for writing to me Of 
course I cannot but desire to know what he does If 
he writes and seems to be happy on his travels, pray 
tell me 

‘ I have much to tell you of my own happmess, — 
though, m truth, I feel a remorse at being happy when 
I have caused so much unhappmess Walter is to sell out 
and to live at Dunripple, and I also am to live theie when 
we are married I suppose it will not be long now I am 
writmg to him to day, though I do not yet know what 
S 2 
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I g'hnil say to Vtim Sir Gregory has assented, and arrange- 
ments are to be made, and lawyers are to be consulted, 
and we are to be what Walter calls deputy Squire and 
Squiress at Dunripple Mrs Brownlow and Edith Brown- 
low are still to hve there, but I am to have the honour of 
ordering the dmner, and looking wise at the housekeeper 
Of course I shall feel very strange at going into such 
a house To you I may say how much nicer it would be to 
go to some place that Walter and I could have to ourselves, 
— as you did when you married But I am not such a 
simpleton as to repme at that So much has gone as I 
would have it that I only feel myself to be happier than 
I deserve What I shall chiefly look forward to will be 
your first visit to Dunripple 

‘ Your most affectionate friend, 

‘ Mary Lowtheb ’ 

The other letter, as to which Mary had declared that she 
had not as yet made up her mind when she wrote to Mrs 
Fenwick, was more difficult m composition 

‘ Lormg, 2nd September, 186 — 

‘ Dearest Walter, 

‘So it IS all settled, and I am to be a deputy 
Squiress ^ I have no objection to urge As long as you 
are the deputy Squire, I will be the deputy Squiress For 
your sake, my dearest, I do most heartily rejoice that the 
affair is settled I think you will be happier as a county 
gentleman than you would have been in the army , and 
as Dunnpple must ultimately be your home, — I will say 
our home, — ^perhaps it is as well that you, and I also, 
should know it as soon as possible Of course I am very 
nervous about Mrs Brownlow and her daughter, but 
though nervous I am not fearful , and I shall prepare 
myself to like them 

‘ As to that other matter, I hardly know what answer 
to make on so very quick a questioning It was only the 
other day that it was decided that it was to be , — ^and 
there ought to be breathmg time before one also decides 
when But, dear Walter, I will do nothmg to interfere 
with your prospects Let me know what you think your- 
self, but remember, m thinkmg, that a little interval 
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for purposes of sentiment and of stitching is always desired 
by the weaker vessel on such an occasion 

‘ God bless you, my own one, 

‘ Yours always and always, M L 

‘ In real truth, I will do whatever you bid me ’ 

Of course, after that, the marriage was not very long 
postponed Walter Marrable allowed that some grace 
should be given for sentiment, and some also for stitching, 
but as to neither did he feel that any long delay was 
needed A week for sentiment, and two more for the 
preparation of bridal adornments, he thought would be 
sufficient There was a compromise at last, as is usual in 
such cases, and the mariiage took place about the middle 
of October No doubt, at that time of year they went 
to Italy, — but of that the present narrator is not able to 
speak with any certainty This, however, is certain, — 
that if they did travel abroad, Mary Marrable travelled in 
daily fear lest her unlucky fate should bring her face to 
face with Mr Gilmore Wherever they went, their tour, 
in accordance with a contract made by the baronet, was 
terminated within two months For on Christmas Day 
Mrs Walter Marrable was to take her place as mistress of 
the house at the dinner table 

The reader may, perhaps, desire to know whether things 
were made altogether smooth with the Colonel On this 
matter Messrs Block and Curling, the family lawyers, 
encountered very much trouble indeed The Colonel, when 
application was made to him, was as sweet as honey 
He would do anything for the interests of his dearest son 
There did not breathe a father on earth who cared less for 
himself or his own position But still he must live He 
submitted to Messrs Block and Curling whether it was not 
necessary that he should live Messrs Block and Curling 
explained to him very clearly that his brother, the baronet, 
had nothing to do with his living or dying, — and that 
towards his living he had already robbed his son of a large 
pioperty At last, however, he would not make over his 
life interest in the property, as it would come to him in 
the event of his brother dying before him, except on 
payment of an annuity on and from that date of £200 
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a year He began by asking £500, and was then told that 
the Captain would run the chance and would sue his 
father for the £20,000 in the event of Sir Gregory dying 
before the Colonel 

Now the narrator will bid adieu to Mary Lowther, to 
Loring, and to Dunripple The conduct of his heroine, as 
depicted in these pages, will, he fears, meet with the 
disapprobation of many close and good judges of female 
character He has endeavoured to describe a young 
woman, prompted m all her doings by a conscience wide 
awake, guided by prmciple, wiUmg, if need be, to sacrifice 
herself, strugglmg always to keep herself from domg wrong, 
but yet causmg infimte grief to others, and nearly bringmg 
herself to utter shipwreck, because, for a while, she allowed 
herself to believe that it would be right for her to marry 
a man whom she did not love. 


CHAPTER LXXII 

AT TURNOVER CASTLE 

Mrs Fenwick had many quips and quirks with her 
husband as to those tidmgs to be made in a pleasant 
spirit which were expected from Turnover Castle From 
the very moment that Lord St George had given the order, 
— ^upon the authority chiefly of the unfortunate Mr Bolt, 
who on this occasion found it to be impossible to refuse 
to give an authority which a lord demanded from him, — 
the demolition of the building had been commenced 
Before the first Sunday came any use of the new chapel 
for divme service was already impossible On that day 
Mr Puddleham preached a stirring sermon about taber 
nacles in general ‘ It did not matter where the people of 
the Loid met,’ he said, ‘so long as they did meet to 
worship the Lord in a proper spirit of independent resist 
ance to any authority that had not come to them from 
revelation Any hedge side was a sufficient tabernacle 
for a devout Christian But — ,’ and then, without naming 
any name, he desenbed the Church of England as a Upas 
tree which, by its poison, destroyed those beautiful 
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flowers which, strove to spring up amidst the rank grass 
beneath it and to make the air sweet within its neighbour- 
hood Something he said, too, of a weak sister tottering 
to its base, only to be followed m its rum by the speedy 
prostration of its elder brother All this was of course 
told in detail to the Vicar , but the Vicar refused even to 
be interested by it ‘ Of course he did,’ said the Vicar 
‘ If a man is to preach, what can he preach but his own 
views ? ’ 

The tidmgs to be made in a pleasant spirit were not long 
waited for, — or, at any rate, the first instalment of them 
On the 2nd of September there arrived a large hamper of 
partridges, addressed to Mrs Eenwick in the Earl’s own 
handwritmg ‘ The very first fruits,’ said the Vicar, as 
he went down to inspect the plentiful provision thus made 
for the vicarage larder Well , — ^it was certainly better to 
have partridges from Turnover than accusations of 
immorality and infidelity The Vicar so declared at once, 
but his wife would not at first agree with him ‘ I really 
should have such pleasure in packing them up and sending 
them back,’ said she 

* Indeed, you shall do nothing of the kind ’ 

‘ The idea of a basket of birds to atone for such insults 
and calumny as that man has heaped on you ’ ’ 

* The birds will be only a first instalment,’ said the Vicar, 
and there were more quips and quirks about that It was 
presumed by ]\Ir Fenwick that the second instalment 
would be the first pheasants shot in October But the 
second instalment came before September was over in 
the shape of the following note — 


‘ Turnover Park, 20th September, 186 — 

‘ The Marquis of Trowbridge and the Ladies Sophie 
and Carolina Stowte request that Mr and Mrs Fenwick 
will do them the honour of coming to Turnover Park on 
Monday the 6th Octobei, and staying till Saturday the 

nth ’ 


‘That’s an instalment indeed,’ said Mrs Fenwick 
‘ And now what on earth are we to do ’ ’ The Vicar 
admitted that it had become very serious ‘ We must 
either go, and endure a terrible time of it,’ continued Mrs 
Fenwick, ‘ or we must show him very plainly that we will 
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have nothing more to do with him I don’t see why we 
are to be annoyed, merely because he is a Marquis * 

‘ It won’t be because he is a Marquis ’ 

* Why then ’ You can’t say that you love the old man, 
or that the Ladies Sophie and Carolma Stowte are the 
women you’d have me choose for companions, or that that 
soapy, silky, humbugging Lord St George is to your taste ’ 
‘ I am not sure about St George He can be everything 
to everybody, and would make an excellent bishop ’ 

‘ You know you don’t like him, and you know also that 
you will have a very bad time of it at Turnover ’ 

‘ I could shoot pheasants aU the week ’ 

‘ Yes, — with a conviction at the time that the Ladies 
Sophie and Carolma were callmg you an infidel behind 
your back for domg so As for myself I feel perfectly 
certam that I should spar with them ’ 

‘ It isn’t because he ’s a Marquis,’ said the Vicar, carry 
mg on his argument after a long pause ‘ If I know myself, 
I think I may say that that has no allurement for me 
And, to tell the truth, had he been simply a Marquis, and 
had I been at liberty to mdulge my own wishes, I would 
never have allowed myself to be talked out of my righteous 
anger by that soft tongued son of his But to us he is 
a man of the very greatest importance, because he owns 
the land on which the people live with whom we are con- 
cerned It IS for their welfare that he and I should be on 
good terms together , and therefore if you don’t mmd the 
sacrifice, I thmk we’ll go ’ 

‘ What , — ^for the whole week, Frank ’ ’ 

The Vicar was of opmion that the week might be 
judiciously curtailed by two days, and, consequently, 
Mrs Fenwick presented her compliments to the Ladies 
Sophie and Carolma Stowte, and expressed the great 
pleasure which she and Mr Fenwick would have in going 
to Turnover Park on the Tuesday, and staymg till the 
Friday 

‘ So that I shall only be shootmg two days,’ said the 
Vicar, ‘which will modify the aspect of my infidelity 
considerably ’ 

They went to Turnover Castle The poor old Marquis 
had rather a bad time of it for the hour or two previous 
to their arrival It had become an aokuowledged fact now 
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in the county that Sam Brattle had had nothing to do with 
the murder of Farmer Trumbull, and that his acquaint 
ance with the murderers had sprung from his desire to 
see his unfortunate sister settled m marriage with a man 
whom he at the time did not know to be disreputable 
There had therefore been a reaction in favour of Sam 
Brattle, whom the county now began to regard as some 
thing of a hero The Marquis, understanding all that, had 
come to be aware that he had wronged the Vicar in that 
matter of the murder And then, though he had been told 
upon very good authority, — ^no less than that of his 
daughters, who had been so informed by the sisters of a 
most exemplary neighbourmg curate, — ^that Mr Fenwick 
was a man who believed ‘ just next to nothing,’ and would 
just as soon associate with a downright Pagan like old 
Brattle, as with any professmg Christian, — still there was 
the fact of the Bishop’s good opimon , and, though the 
Marquis was a self willed man, to him a bishop was always 
a bishop It was also clear to him than he had been misled 
in those charges which he had made against the Vicar in 
that matter of poor Carry Brattle’s residence at Salisbury 
Somethmg of the truth of the girl’s history had come to 
the ears of the Marquis, and he Jiad been made to believe 
that he had been wrong Then there was the ajffair of the 
chapel, in which, under his son’s advice, he was at this 
moment expendmg £700 in rectifymg the mistake which 
he had made In giving the Marquis his due we must 
acknowledge that he cared but little about the money 
Marquises, though they may have large properties, are not 
always in possession of any number of loose hundreds which 
they can throw away without feelmg the loss Nor was 
the Marquis of Trowbridge so circumstanced now But that 
trouble did not gall him nearly so severely as the necessity 
which was on him to rectify an error made by himself He 
had done a foolish thing Under no circumstances should 
the chapel have been built on that spot He knew it now, 
and he knew that he must apologise Noblesse oblige 
The old lord was very stupid, very wrong-headed, and 
sometimes very arrogant , but he would not do a wrong 
if he knew it, and nothing on earth would make him tell 
a wilful lie The epithet indeed might have been omitted , 
for a lie is not a lie unless it be wiltul 
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Lord Trowbridge passed the hours of this Tuesday morn 
mg under the frightful sense of the necessity for apologis 
mg , — and yet he remembered well the impudence of the 
man, how he had ventured to allude to the Ladies Stowte, 
likenmg them to — ^to — ^to ’ It was terrible to be thought 
oi And his lordship remembered, too, how this man had 
written about the principal entrance to his own mansion 
as though it had been no more than the entrance to any 
other man’s house ^ Though the thorns still rankled in his 
own flesh, he had to own that he himself had been wrong 

And he did it, — ^with an honesty that was beyond the 
reach of his much more clever son When the Penwicks 
arrived, they were taken into the drawing room, m which 
were sitting the Ladies Sophie and Carolina with various 
guests already assembled at the Castle In a mmute or 
two the Marquis shuffled m and shook hands with the two 
new comers Then he shuffled about the room for another 
mmute or two, and at last got his arm through that of the 
Vicar, and led him away into his own sanctum ‘ Mr 
Fenwick,’ he said, ‘ I think it best to express my regret 
at once for two things that have occurred ’ 

‘ It does not signify, my lord ’ 

* But it does signify to me, and if you will listen to me 
for a moment I shall take your doing so as a favour added 
to that which you have conferred upon me in coming here ’ 
The Vicar could only bow and listen ‘ I am sorry, Mr 
Fenwick, that I should have written to the bishop of this 
diocese m reference to your conduct ’ Fenwick found it 
very difficult to hold his tongue when this was said He 
imagined that the Marquis was going to excuse himself 
about the chapel, — ^and about the chapel he cared nothing 
at aU But as to that letter to the bishop, he did feel 
that the less said about it the better He restrained 
himself, however, and the Marquis went on ‘ Things 
had been told me, Mr Fenwick , — and I thought that I was 
doing my duty ’ 

‘ It did me no harm, my lord ’ 

‘ I believe not I had been misinformed, — ^and I apolo- 
gise ’ The Marquis paused, and the Vicar bowed It is 
probable that the Vicar did not at all know how deep at 
that moment were the sufferings of the Marquis ‘ And 
now ns to the chapel,’ continued the Marquis 
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‘ My lord, that is such a trifle that you must let me say 
that it IS not and has not been of the slightest consequence ’ 

‘ I was misled as to that bit of ground ' 

‘I only wish, my lord, that the chapel could stand 
there ’ 

‘ That IS impossible The land has been appropriated 
to other purposes, and though we have all been a little m 
the dark about our own rights, right must be done I will 
only add that I have the greatest satisfaction m seemg you 
and Mrs Fenwick at Turnover, and that I hope the satis- 
faction may often be repeated ’ Then he led the way back 
mto the drawmg room, and the evil hour had passed over 
his head. 

Upon the whole, things went very well with both the 
Vicar and his wife during their visit He did go out 
shootmg one day, and was treated very civilly by the 
Turnover gamekeeper, though he was prepared with no 
five pound note at the end of his day’s amusement 
When he returned to the house, his host congratulated 
him on his performance just as cordially as though he had 
been one of the laity On the next day he rode over with 
Lord St George to see the County Hunt kennels, which 
were then at Charleycoats, and nobody seemed to think 
him very wicked because he ventured to have an opinion 
about hounds Mrs Fenwick’s amusements were, perhaps, 
less exciting, but she went through them with equanimity 
She was taken to see the parish schools, and was walked 
into the parish church, — in which the Stowte family were 
possessed of an enormous recess called a pew, but which 
was in truth a room, with a fireplace m it Mrs Fenwick 
thought it did not look very much like a church , but as 
the Ladies Stowte were clearly very proud of it she held 
her peace as to that idea And so the visit to Turnover 
Park was made, and the Fenwicks were driven home 
‘ After all, there ’s nothing like burying the hatchet,’ 
said he 

‘ But who sharpened the hatchet ^ ’ asked Mrs Fenwick 
‘ Never mind who sharpened it We’ve buried it ’ 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

CONCLUSION 

There is nothing further left to be told of this story of 
tbe village of BuBhampton and its Vicar beyond what 
may be necessary to satisfy the reader as to the condition 
and future prospects of the Brattle family The writer 
of these pages ventures to hope that whatever may have 
been the fate in the reader’s mind of that couple which 
are about to settle themselves peaceably at Dunripple, 
and to wait there m comfort tiU their own time for reigning 
shall have come, some sympathy may have been felt 
with those humbler personages who have lived with 
orderly industry at the mill, — as, also, with those who, 
led away by disorderly passions, have strayed away 
from it, and have come back agam to the old home 
For a couple of days after the return of the miller 
with his daughter and son, very little was said about 
the past , — ^very httle, at least, m which either the father or 
Sam took any part Between the two sisters there were 
no doubt questions and answers by the hour together 
as to every smallest detail of the occurrences at Salisbury 
And the mother almost sang hymns of 3oy over her child, 
in that the hour which she had so much dreaded had passed 
by But the miller said not a word , — and Sam was 
almost equally silent ‘ But ib be all over, Sam ’ ’ asked 
his mother, anxiously one day ‘ For certam sure it be 
all over now ^ ’ 

There ’s one, mother, for whom it am’t all over yet, — 
poor de^ul ’ 

‘ But he was the — ^murderer, Sam ’ 

‘ So was t’other fellow There weien’t no difference 
If one was more spry to kill fold chap than t’other. 
Acorn was the spryest That ’s what I think But it ’s 
done now, and there am’t been much justice m it As 
far as I sees, there never am’t much justice They was 
nigh a hangmg o’ me , and if those chaps had thought 
o’ brmgmg fold man’s box mgh the mill, mstead of over 
by fold woman’s cottage, they would a hung me , — 
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outright And then they was twelve months about it ! 
1 don’t thinh much on ’em ’ When his mother tried to 
contmue the conversation, — ^whioh she would have loved 
to do with that morbid interest which we always take 
m a matter which has been nearly fatal to us, but from 
which we have escaped, — Sam turned into the mill, 
saymg that he had had enough of it, and wouldn’t have 
anv more 

Then, on the third day, a report of the trial in a county 
newspaper reached them This the miller read aU 
through, painfully, from the begmning to the end, omitting 
no detail of the official occurrences At last, when he 
came to the account of Sam’s evidence, he got up from 
the chair on which he was sittmg close to the window, 
and striking his fist upon the table, made his first and 
last comment upon the trial ‘ It was well said, Sam 
Yes , though thou be’est my own, it was well said ’ 
Then he put the paper down and walked out of doors, 
and they coidd see that his eyes were full of tears 

But from that time forth there came a great change m 
his manner to his youngest daughter ‘ Well, Carry,’ 
he would say to her m the mormng, with as much outward 
sign of affection as he ever showed to any one , and at 
night, when she came and stood over him before he lifted 
his weary limbs out of his chair to take himself away 
to his bed, he turned his forehead to her to be kissed, as 
he did to that better daughter who had needed no forgive- 
ness from him Nevertheless, they who knew him, — 
and there were none who knew him better than Fanny 
did, — were aware that he never for a moment forgot 
the disgrace which had fallen upon his household He 
had forgiven the sinner, but the shame of the sin was 
always on him , and he earned himself as a man who was 
bound to hide himself from the eyes of his neighbours 
because there had come upon him a misfortune which 
made it fit that he should live in retuement 
Sam took up his abode in the house, and worked daily 
m the null, and for weeks nothing was said either of his 
gomg away or of his return He would talk to his sisteis 
of the manner m which he had worked among the 
machinery of the Durham mine at which he had found 
employment, but he said nothmg for awhile of the 
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cause which had taken him north, or of his purpose of 
remammg where he was He ate and drank m the house, 
and from tune to time his father paid him small sums 
as wages At last, sittmg one evenmg after the Work 
of the day was done, he spoke out his mmd ‘ Father,’ 
said he, ‘I’m about mmded to get me a wife’ His 
mother and sisters were all there and heard the pro 
position made 

‘ And who is the girl as is to have thee, Sam ’’ asked 
his mother 

As Sam did not answer at once. Carry rephed for him 
* Who should it be, mother , — but only Agnes Pope ? ’ 

‘ It am’t that ’un ’ ’ said the miUer, surldy 

‘ Aud why shouldn’t it be that ’un, father ? It is that 
’un, and no other If she be not liked here, why, we’ll 
just go further, and perhaps not fare worse ’ 

There was nothmg to be said agamst poor Agnes Pope, 
— only this, that she had been m Trumbull’s house on 
the night of the murder, and had for awhile been suspected 
by the pohce of havmg communicated to her lover the 
tidmgs of the farmer’s box of money Evil thmgs had of 
course been said of her then, but the words spoken of 
her had been proved to be untrue She had been taken 
from the farmer’s house mto that of the Vicar, — who 
had, mdeed been somewhat abused by the Puddlehamites 
for harbourmg her , but as the behef m Sam’s guilt had 
gradually been abandoned, so, of course, had the ground 
disappeared for supposmg that poor Agnes had had 
ought to do m brmgmg about the murder of her late 
master For two days the miller was very gloomy, and 
made no reply when Sam declared his purpose of leaving 
the miU before Christmas unless Agnes should be received 
there as his wife , — ^but at last he gave way ‘ As the 
old ’uns go mto their graves,’ he said, ‘it’s no more 
than nature that the young ’uns should become masters.’ 
And so Sam was married, and was taken, with his wife, 
to hve with the other Brattles at the mdl It was well 
for the miUer that it should be so, for Sam was a man 
who would surely earn money when he put his shoulder 
m earnest to the wheel 

As for Carry, she hved still with them, doomed by 
her beauty, as was her elder sister by the want of it, to 
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expect that no lover should come and ask her to establish 
with him a homestead of their own 

Our friend the Vicar married Sam and his sweetheart, 
and IS still often at the mill Erom time to time he has 
made efforts to convert the unbelieving old man whose 
grave is now so near to his feet , but he has never prevailed 
to make the miller own even the need of any change 
‘ I’ve struv’ to be honest,’ he said, when last he was thus 
attacked, ‘ and I’ve wrought for my wife and bairns 
I ain’t been a drunkard, nor yet, as I knows on, neither 
a tale-bearer, nor yet a liar I’ve been harsh tempered 
and dour enough 1 know, and maybe it ’s htting as they 
shall be hard and dour to me where I’m going I don’t 
say agam it, Muster Eenwick , — but nothing as I can 
do now ’ll change it ’ This, at any rate, was clear to the 
Vicar, — that Death, when it came, would come without 
makmg the old man tremble 
Mr Gilmore has been some years away from Bull- 
hampton , but when I last heard from my friends in 
that village I was told that at last he was expected home* 
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